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This  issue  of  All  Hands  is  dedicated  to  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  their  country  valiantly  in  our  sister 
services  on  land,  in  the  air  and  from  the  sea. 
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The  infantry’s  battle  cry 
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Hanging  by  a thread 

Army  air  assault  school 
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Soldiers  of  the  sea 

Marine  amphibious  warfare 
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Tanks  from  the  sky 

Airborne,  all  the  way 
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Marines  . . . 

Air  and  ground 
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Rangers:  always  on  call 

Army’s  quick  reaction  team 
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Nothing  but  the  basics 

Marine  combat  training 
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The  Air  Force 

What  makes  them  tick? 
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Desert  fire 

Bring  out  the  big  guns 
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Solving  victory’s  equation 

To  fight  and  fly 
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Hash  busters 

Stopping  the  flow  of  drugs 
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Smart  weapons  & people 

Using  brains  and  brawn 
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Alaskan  fisheries  patrol 

Unhand  that  cod  you  cad! 
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Looking  ahead 

Air  Force’s  future 
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Search  and  rescue 

Help!  I’m  lost! 
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Coast  Guard 

Protecting  the  environment 


From  the  chorthouso 


Regents  College 
reduces  fees 

Regents  College  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  has  signifi- 
cantly reduced  its 
enrollment 
fee  for 
exter- 
nal asso- 
ciate 
degree 
pro- 
grams 
to  $320  for 
service  members 
and  their  families.  The  fee 
reduction  applies  to  asso- 
ciate of  art  (A. A.)  and 
associate  of  science  (A.S.) 
degrees  in  Interdiscipli- 
nary Studies  as  well  as  the 
A.S.  in  business  and  the 
A.S.  degrees  in  Allied 
Health  Technologies  and 
Nuclear  Technology. 

External  degrees  allow 
students  to  earn  a college 
degree  without  meeting 
the  residency  require- 
ment for  traditional  col- 
leges. This  is  an  advantage 
to  Navy  members  and 
their  families  because  of 
frequent  deployments  and 
changes  in  duty  stations. 

During  the  years, 


Regents  has  awarded 
more  than  25,000 
degrees  to  military  per- 
sonnel. Navy  members 
make  up  a significant 
portion  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  Regents 
College  Program. 

For  more  information 
about  the  educational 
opportunities  available 
through  the  Regents 
College  and 
other 
external 
degree  pro- 
grams, contact 
the  Navy  Cam- 
pus office  or  call 
Servicemembers 
Opportunity  College  at 
1-800-368-5622. 

Navy  changes 
tuition  assistance 

In  the  past  year,  the 
Navy  has  experienced  an 
unprecedented  increase  in 
the  demand  for  off-duty 
education  while  the 
budget  has  decreased. 
Despite  this,  more  money 
has  been  placed  into  the 
Navy's  Tuition  Assis- 
tance (TA)  accounts,  but 
steps  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  TA  is  available  for 
every  sailor. 

Changes  in  the  TA  pol- 
icy under  the  Navy's  Vol- 
untary Education  Pro- 
gram and  Navy  Campus 
are  now  in  effect: 


• TA  may  be  used  for  up 
to  six  courses  or  18  credit 
hours  per  individual  per 
fiscal  year,  whichever  is 
greater. 

• TA  is  capped  at  $1,000 
per  year  per  individual  for 
vocational  or  technical 
courses. 

• TA  may  be  used  to 
pay  for  an  individual's 
first  associate's,  bache- 
lor's or  graduate  degree. 
However,  subsidizing 
additional  degrees  at  the 
same  level  are  not  funded. 
Undergraduate  courses 
will  be  funded  for  those 
who  have  an  undergradu- 
ate degree  only  when  it 
can  be  shown  that  the 
course  is  a prerequisite  for 
a graduate  program  in 
which  the  individual  is 
participating. 

Education  is  a smart 
investment  for  both  sail- 
ors and  the  Navy's  future, 
and  support  for  the  TA 
program  will  continue. 
These  program  modifica- 
tions are  necessary  to 
ensure  the  benefits 
remain  available  to 
everyone. 

Exceptional  Family 
Member  Program 

The  Exceptional  Family 
Member  Program  (EFMP) 
ensures  sailors  who  have 
family  members  with  spe- 
cial needs,  either  medical 
or  educational,  are 
assigned  to  installations 


where  required  services 
are  available. 

"Special  services  can 
cover  a broad  category, 
from  speech  therapy  to 
chronic  long-term  ill- 
nesses," said  Ann  Allen, 
EFMP  analyst  at  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel. The  program  can  pre- 
vent early  returns,  need- 
less family  separations 
and  minimize  humanitar- 
ian reassignments  and 
hardship  discharges. 

Enrollment  in  EFMP  is 
mandatory  for  Navy  fami- 
lies who  have  special 
needs  so  they  can  be  eas- 
ily identified  and 
screened.  Enrollment 
should  occur  at  least  nine 
months  prior  to  the  serv- 
ice member's  projected 
rotation  date.  This  allows 
the  service  member  and 
the  detailer  time  to  nego- 
tiate assignments  and  pre- 
vents the  family  from 
being  transferred  to  an 
unsuitable  site. 

To  qualify,  the  family 
member  must  be  enrolled 
in  Defense  Enrollment 
Eligibility  Reporting  Sys- 
tem (DEERS),  reside  in  the 
same  household  and  be 
transferring  with  the  serv- 
ice member. 

For  more  information, 
contact  the  EFMP  coordi- 
nator at  the  nearest  medi- 
cal treatment  facility, 
your  command  career 
counselor  or  call  Pers- 
662D8  at  DSN  224-1480, 
223-3308  or  1-800-527- 
8830. 
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CHAMPUS  news 

Do  you  have  a question 
about  what  the  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Pro- 
gram of  the  Uniformed 
Services  (CHAMPUS)  cov- 
ers and  what  it  doesn't? 
About  who's  eligible  for 
CHAMPUS  benefits? 
About  filling  out  the 
CHAMPUS  claim  form? 
About  where  to  send  the 
claim  after  it's  com- 
pleted? 

Your  nearest  health 
benefits  advisor  (HBA) 
can  answer  these  ques- 
tions and  many  others. 
The  HBA  can  also  provide 
CHAMPUS  claim  forms 
for  program 
beneficiaries 
and  other 
materials, 
and  can  guide 
you  to  the 
most  effi- 
cient use  of 
CHAMPUS 
and  other 
military 
health  benefits. 

You'll  find  HBAs  at  mil- 
itary hospitals  and  clinics 
worldwide.  Talk  to  your 
HBA  before  receiving  care 
under  CHAMPUS.  Learn 
the  local  rules  and 
requirements  ahead  of 
time  to  save  possible 
headaches  later. 

Scientific  judging 

The  Naval  Science 
Awards  Program  (NSAP) 
needs  judges  for  state  and 
regional  high  school  sci- 


ence and  engineering 
fairs.  NSAP  participates 
in  more  than  400  science 
fairs  in  the  United  States, 
including  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  providing  certifi- 
cates, prizes  and  opportu- 
nities to  enter  a higher 
level  of  competition. 

Scientifically  qualified 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel are  in  urgent 
demand  to  select  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
winners  during  the  1993 
science  fair  season  (Janu- 
ary through  April).  Non- 
scientific  uniformed  per- 
sonnel are  invited  to  pre- 
sent awards  at  the  award's 


ceremonies. 

Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  members 
who  judge  or  present 
awards  at  the  science  fairs 
should  request  non-pay 
annual  training  orders  for 
each  event,  as  no  travel 
funds  or  paid  annual  train- 
ing orders  are  authorized. 

If  interested,  forward  a 
resume  to:  Barbara  Thur- 
man, project  officer. 

Naval  Science  Awards 
Program,  Office  of  Naval 
Research,  Attn:  1 ISPS  A, 


Ballston  Tower  One,  800 
N.  Quincy  St.,  Arlington, 
Va.  22217-5660;  tele- 
phone 1-800-422-6727. 

Leadership 
essay  contest 

The  U.S.  Naval  Insti- 
tute, Annapolis,  Md.,  is 
sponsoring  the  19th 
annual  Vincent  Astor 
Memorial  Leadership 
Essay  Contest  for  junior 
officers  and  officer  train- 
ees of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
Guard. 

The  Naval  Institute 
will  award  cash  prizes  and 
medals  to  the  authors  of 
the  winning  essays  on  the 
topic  of  leadership. 
Entries  must  be  post- 
marked on  or  before  Feb. 
15,  1993. 

For  contest  rules  and 
more  information,  con- 
tact Jennifer  Paytas  at 
(410)268-6110. 

Dolphin  Scholarship 
Foundation  helps  out 

More  than  100  children 
of  active-duty  and  former 
active-duty  Navy  submar- 
iners are  attending  college 
this  year  thanks,  in  part, 
to  the  Dolphin  Scholar- 
ship Foundation.  Based  on 
an  evaluation  of  scholas- 
tic proficiency,  non-scho- 
lastic activities,  character 
and  financial  need,  the 
foundation  offers  a renew- 
able scholarship  of  $1,750 
per  academic  year  for 
work  toward  a bachelor  of 


science  or  bachelor  of  arts 
degree. 

Children  of  submarin- 
ers, former  submariners 
or  Navy  members  who 
have  served  at  submarine- 
support  activities  are  eli- 
gible. 

Applications  and  com- 
plete eligibility  require- 
ments may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to:  Dolphin  Schol- 
arship Foundation,  405 
Dillingham  Blvd.,  Norfolk 
Naval  Station,  Norfolk, 
Va.  23511;  telephone  (804) 
696-4904. 

Undelivered  tax 
returns  piling  up 

The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (IRS)  has  been 
unable  to  deliver  1991 
income  tax  refunds  to 

81.000  taxpayers  and  are 
still  holding  $44  million 
worth  of  checks.  The 
checks  were  returned  to 
the  IRS  because  of  incor- 
rect addresses. 

Most  of  the  undelivered 
refunds  — more  than 

22.000  — are  from  returns 
filed  in  Western  states. 
Another  18,000  are  from 
the  South. 

If  you  think  your  refund 
check  is  among  those  sent 
back,  contact  the  IRS  by 
calling  1-800-829-1040. 
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We  can  t 

do  it  alone 


From  the  Sea  is  the  Navy's  new 

strategy  explaining  our  team-ori- 
ented mission,  projecting  sea 
power  as  part  of  military  opera- 
tions ashore.  This  issue  of  All 
Hands  is  dedicated  to  the  other  members  of 
our  team  — the  Army,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard. 

As  you  look  through  the  pages  of  this 
issue  oiAll  Hands  you  will  notice  how  each 
branch  of  the  armed  forces  is  different.  But, 
if  you  take  the  time  to  look  deeper  into  the 
faces  of  the  individual  soldiers,  airmen. 
Marines  and  Coast  Guardsmen  pictured, 
you  will  also  notice  many  similarities.  Like 
you,  they  are  professionals,  proud  of  the 
unique  capabilities  of  their  service,  and 
equally  proud  to  serve  on  the  National 
Defense  Team  with  you. 

In  the  Navy,  each  of  us  is  trained  to  do 
our  job  in  support  of  our  special  mission.  In 
today's  world  of  instant  communication 
and  microcomputers  it  is  vital  we  under- 
stand the  training  and  special  missions 
performed  by  soldiers,  airmen.  Marines  and 
Coast  Guardsmen  as  part  of  the  team  that 
keeps  America  free. 

That  is  why  All  Hands  is  proud  to  offer 
you  this  glimpse  of  the  bigger  picture  — our 
National  Defense  Team  — through  this 
special  feature  on  our  sister  services.  □ 
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» All  services  are 

Tl 

0 

1 enhancing  and 
streamlining  their 
capabilities  to  max- 
imize efficiency,  par- 
ticularly in  joint  and 
combined  opera- 
tions. The  naval  serv- 
ice will  focus  on  com- 
plementing the  capa- 
bilities of  the  other 
services. 

“. . . From  the  Sea” 
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Photo  by  Staff  Sgt.  Larry  Lane 


‘Follow  me . . . 
I am  the 


Infantry 
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It's  O-dark-30  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  and  the  bronze 
statue  of  "Iron  Mike"  stares  across  Alvin  York  Field 
from  the  front  of  Infantry  Hall.  Legend  and  alter  ego 
to  infantry  soldiers  everywhere,  he  bids  his  comrades  to 
"Follow  Me."  His  words  are  repeated  everywhere  — 
painted  on  water  towers,  worked  into  the  stained  glass  of 
a post  chapel  window  and  sewn  on  the  left  shoulders  of 
soldiers'  uniforms. 

The  infantry  is  considered  the  backbone  or  ground- 
gaining  force  of  the  Army.  As  modern  combat  soldiers, 
infantrymen  are  taught  to  be  tougher,  smarter  and  faster 
than  the  other  side.  They  move  on  foot,  by  armored 
personnel  carrier  or  helicopter.  In  daylight  or  darkness, 
in  squads  or  alone,  the  modern  infantryman  must  be  able 
to  traverse  every  type  of  terrain  under  every  weather 
condition.  They  must  become  proficient  in  small  arms 
ranging  from  pistols  to  rifles  and  machine  guns. 

At  Fort  Benning,  home  to  the  U.S.  Army  Infantry/ 
Airborne  School,  six  gymnasiums  and  fitness  centers 
open  their  doors  daily  to  keep  the  troops  in  top  shape. 

Elsewhere  on  post,  snipers  may  be  working  on  their 
craft.  At  the  same  time  several  different  units  may  be 
dry-running  a night  raid  or  finishing  up  weapons 
qualification. 

They  are  all  part  of  the  infantry  and  as  steadfast  as  Iron 
Mike  to  live  up  to  their  slogan,  "Follow  Me."  □ 

Compiled  from  a story  by  Staff  Sgt.  Larry  Lane.  Lane  is  the 
photo  supervisor  for  Soldiers  magazine. 
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Photos  by  Staff  Sgt.  Larry  Lane 


Army 


Hanging 
by  a 
thread 


Left : Low  crawling  through 
the  obstacle  course. 

Above : Two  “Screaming 
Eagles”  rappel  from  a 
helicopter. 
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For  Pvt.  2 Michael  Strunz,  neither  the  steam 
seeping  from  beneath  his  helmet  nor  the  icicles 
hanging  from  his  sideburns  kept  a rosy  smile  from 
penetrating  the  20-degree  chill  as  he  finished  the  12-mile 
road  march.  Finally,  it  was  over. 

During  the  past  1 1 days,  Strunz  and  his  classmates  of 
the  101st  Airborne  Division's  Air  Assault  School  Class 
9-92  had  dropped  to  the  ground  for  hundreds  of  push-ups 
with  and  without  their  30-pound  packs. 

Push-ups  may  have  been  the  attention  getters,  but 
they  were  just  part  of  an  intensive  course  testing 
students'  mettle,  memory  and  motivation. 

Throughout  the  school,  more  than  500  soldiers  in  four 
classes  are  immersed  in  technical  information  from  one 
of  the  school's  three  phases:  combat  assault;  rigging  and 


sling  loading;  and  rappelling  — including  a 12-mile  road 
march  and  graduation. 

Phase  Three  is  the  most  dangerous,  but  also  the  most 
fun.  For  two-and-one-half  days  students  learn  basic 
rappelling  techniques,  descending  from  a 30-foot  tower 
with  and  without  combat  equipment.  After  completing 
the  test,  they  rappel  from  a UH-60  Black  Hawk 
helicopter  hovering  100  feet  above  the  ground. 

These  requirements  are  typical  of  all  11  Army  air 
assault  schools,  but  the  "Screaming  Eagle  School"  has 
the  reputation  for  being  the  toughest.  □ 

Compiled  from  a story  by  Staff  Sgt.  Phil  Prater.  Prater  was  a 
photojournalist  for  Soldiers  magazine  and  is  currently  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Zama,  fapan. 
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Photo  by  Staff  Sgt.  William  H.  McMichael 
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Tanks 
from  the 

sky 


Army  Sgt.  Alan  Frost  hit  the  ground  harder  than 
usual  — the  paratrooper  above  him  had  acciden- 
tally touched  his  canopy  during  descent.  Shak- 
ing off  the  impact,  he  gathered  his  chute  and  dashed 
through  the  darkness  toward  the  edge  of  the  drop  zone, 
fust  past  the  first  trees,  he  heaved  his  rucksack  up  onto 
a . . . tank? 

Airborne  soldiers  are  trained  to  jump  from  aircraft  and 
then  assume  the  role  of  a "foot  soldier"  on  the  ground. 
They  do  not  typically  become  tank  crewmen  after  they 
hit  the  dirt.  Nor  are  tanks  normally  dropped  out  of 
airplanes.  But  such  events  are  commonplace  for  the 
unique  airborne  tankers  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division's 
3rd  Battalion,  73rd  Armor  (3/73). 

The  battalion's  M-551  Sheridans  were  the  first  U.S. 
tanks  on  the  ground  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Their  "mission 
company,"  a rotating  duty,  can  be  airborne  within  18 
hours  of  an  alert. 

Their  tanks  are  one-of-a-kind  too.  The  last  of  the 
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Sheridan  tanks,  built  in  1970,  are  used  only  by  the  3/73  Opposite  page : A soldier  straps  on  an  M-3 
and  the  opposing  force  at  the  National  Training  Center,  before  a jump.  Above : Sheridan  rigging  is 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

Once  at  Fort  Bragg,  "newbies,"  which  include  veteran 
cavalry  scouts  coming  to  the  unit  for  the  first  time, 
attend  school  for  the  Sheridan  tank.  It's  a two-week, 
by-the-book  cram  course  that  combines  operations, 
maintenance  and  gunnery. 

Airborne  operation  are  inherently  dangerous.  "When 
we  jump  in,  the  tank  commander  might  break  his  leg," 
said  Capt.  Al  Tanner,  Co.  C commander.  "So  these  kids 
have  to  be  briefed  on  every  aspect  of  the  mission  so  they 
know  what  to  do." 

"It's  an  elite  unit  in  the  Army.  It's  the  only  one  of  its 
type,"  said  Frost.  "I  must  have  liked  it,  because  I just 
re-enlisted  for  six  more  years  to  stay  here.  It's  like  any 
job  — it's  what  you  make  of  it."  □ 

Compiled  from  a story  by  Staff  Sgt.  William  H.  McMichael. 

McMichael  is  a photo  journalist  with  Soldiers  magazine. 
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Photo  by  Staff  Sgt.  William  H.  McMichael 
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ALL  HANDS 


Photo  by  Staff  Sgt.  Larry  Lane 


In  the  early  morning  Georgia  mist,  the  Rangers  of 
the  3rd  Platoon,  Company  A,  1st  Battalion,  75th 
Ranger  Regiment  crossed  the  final  line  separating 
them  from  the  long  trip  to  their  ohjective.  The  "enemy" 
would  he  ready  and  waiting,  along  with  a few  billion 
hungry  mosquitoes. 

The  day's  scenario:  hostile  guerrillas  were  encamped 
many  kilometers  into  Fort  Stewart's  bush  country.  From 
their  encampment,  the  rebels  had  been  raiding  the  small 
neighboring  villages  of  an  unnamed  South  American 
country.  The  Rangers  would  have  to  pry  the  force  from 
its  stronghold.  A realistic  training  mission  — yet  it  could 
be  only  a telephone  call  away  from  becoming  a reality. 

"We  have  to  be  able  to  go  anywhere  in  the  world 
within  18  hours,"  said  Capt.  James  Meisinger,  assistant 
operations  officer.  Each  Ranger  has  a packed  rucksack 
ready  to  toss  on  the  back  of  an  airplane.  "Twenty-four 
hours  from  now,  the  president  could  alert  us  for  a 
mission,  and  we'd  be  on  an  airplane  to  somewhere. 
Knowing  that.  Rangers  take  this  training  seriously.  They 
know  they  could  be  doing  this  for  real  in  a short  period  of 
time." 

As  an  elite  light  infantry  force,  the  75  th  Rangers 
continuously  work  on  combat  proficiencies  — the 
standard  infantry  missions  — contact,  the  raid  and  the 
ambush.  It's  a physically  demanding  job  with  much 
personal  sacrifice.  It's  not  a career  for  the  faint  of  heart. 

"Everybody  in  this  unit  is  a volunteer  and  they 
wouldn't  be  here  unless  they  wanted  to  be,"  said  Sgt.  1st 
Class  John  Harrison.  "This  battalion  trains  hard  and  goes 
to  the  field  more  than  most  battalions.  There  aren't  too 
many  people  who  can  do  what  we  do." 

It's  weeks  and  weeks  of  training  with  often  little  down 
time  in  between,  but  they  know  the  training  will  pay  off 
— when  they  get  the  call  to  board  that  airplane  to  an 
unknown  battle,  they'll  be  ready.  □ 


Opposite  page : Army  medics  apply 
a field  dressing  to  an  “injured”  sol- 
dier. Above  : Ranger  develops  the 
basic  “move  and  fire”  technique. 
Below : An  “enemy”  sniper  awaits 
the  Rangers’  strike  at  the  objective. 


Compiled  from  a story  by  Staff  Sgt.  Larry  Lane.  Lane  is  the 
photo  supervisor  for  Soldiers  magazine. 


What 
makes  the 

Air  Force 

tick? 


When  the  Air  Force  got  its  "discharge"  from  the 
Army  more  than  45  years  ago,  it  became  an 
equal  service  partner  responsible  for  providing 
aerial  combat  capability.  Visionaries  like  Air  Force 
Generals  Billy  Mitchell  and  "Flap"  Arnold  knew  if  our 
nation's  military  strength  remained  [solely]  on  land  or  in 
the  water,  our  freedom  and  security  soon  would  be  at 
risk  from  above.  Air  power,  they  contended,  would  be  a 
decisive  factor  in  future  conflicts. 

Air  power  has  proven  a superior  deterrent,  especially 
during  Operation  Desert  Storm,  but  it  is  powerless 
without  people  who  challenge  conventional  wisdom, 
propose  new  ideas  and  make  a difference. 

The  Air  Force  family  is  comprised  of  dedicated  people 
and  includes  active-duty  members,  civilian  employees, 
guardsmen,  reservists,  retirees  and  their  families.  More 
than  1 million  people,  less  than  half  of  whom  are  on 
active  duty  are  part  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  average  age  of  officers  is  35  and  29  for  enlisted 
members.  Women  make  up  14  percent  of  the  force, 
including  nearly  300  pilots  and  more  than  100  naviga- 
tors. By  rank,  most  are  sergeants  (E-4)  and  captains  (0-3). 

Today's  Air  Force  people  know  that  duty,  above  all, 
takes  precedence  over  individual  desires.  In  the  process, 
they  become  united  in  purpose  and  committed  to 
excellence.  □ 

Compiled  from  a story  by  Chief  Master  Sgt.  Vickie  M. 
Graham.  Graham  is  the  senior  editor  for  Airman  magazine. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Photo  by  Staff  Sgt.  Marvin  Lynchard 


Top  : Sgt.  Leland  Davis  marshals  an  RF-4  into  a parking 
space  after  its  mission  at  Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 
Inset : A medical  lab  technician  uses  a computer  system  to 
track  a patient’s  test  results.  Left : Security  police  specialists 
guard  aircraft  around  the  clock.  Opposite  page : Sgt.  Kim 
Renta,  a combat  camera  videographer  records  Navy  opera- 
tions off  the  coast  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
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Air  Force 


I 

Solving 

victory’s 

equation 


The  Air  Force  exists  for  a single  purpose  — to 
protect  the  people  and  values  of  our  nation.  As  a 
result,  the  joh  of  Air  Force  people  has  always 
been  clear-cut:  to  respond  to  aggression  whenever  and 
wherever  it  may  occur. 

Today,  as  they  continue  to  refine  the  force  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  21st  century.  Air  Force  people  have 
further  refined  the  specific  mission:  to  defend  the  United 
States  through  the  control  and  exploitation  of  air  and 
space. 

In  simpler  terms,  the  job  of  Air  Force  people  is  to  fly 
and  to  fight.  "Team  Air  Force"  is  part  of  a worldwide 
aerial  fleet  committed  to  supporting  ground  troops. 

The  Air  Force  calls  its  ability  to  respond  "Global 
Reach  - Global  Power"  because  it  has  the  means,  the 
speed,  range,  precision,  lethality  and  flexibility  to  reach 
any  location  in  the  world  within  hours. 

But  the  Air  Force  is  better  when  working  jointly, 
merging  each  service's  strengths  to  prove  once  again  that 
the  sum  is  greater  that  its  individual  parts.  And  working 
together  as  during  Desert  Storm,  a new  equation  was 
learned  — "Total  Force  = Total  Victory."  □ 


Compiled  from  a story  by  Chief  Master  Sgt.  Vickie  M. 
Graham.  Graham  is  the  senior  editor  o/ Airman  magazine. 

ALL  HANDS 


Photo  by  Staff  Sgt  Mark  Allen 


“...the  job  of 
Air  Force 
people  is  to 
fly  and  to 
fight. ...” 
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Opposite  page  : Weapons  loaders  learn 
to  work  quickly  and  efficiently  during 
flightline  operations  requiring  a fast 
turnaround.  Above  : Staff  Sgt.  Edward 
Glover  and  Airman  Paige  Rowe,  both 
C-130  crew  chiefs  for  the  435th  Tactical 
Airlift  Wing,  perform  repairs  on  an 
engine.  Left : Airman  1st  Class  Jennifer 
Repper,  3rd  Security  Police  Squad, 
guarded  an  entry  control  point  at  Clark 
Air  Base  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines before  the  base  closed. 
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Air  Force 


Smart  weapons  , 


As  we  enter  the  21st  century,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Berlin  Wall  exist  only  in  memory.  The 
possibility  of  nuclear  war  and  threats  to  our 
democracy  are  greatly  reduced.  That's  why  the  Air  Force 
is  changing  the  way  they  do  business. 

During  Desert  Storm,  the  line  between  strategic  and 
tactical  operations  became  blurred.  So  instead  of  defin- 
ing the  majority  of  our  combat  operations  by  specific 
missions  — strategic,  tactical  and  airlift  — the  Air  Force 
consolidated  most  of  its  resources  under  a new  concept; 
one  wing,  one  base,  one  boss. 

That  means  the  bombers,  tankers,  airlifters  and 
fighters  assigned  to  any  given  base  are  now  the  responsi- 
bility of  a single  local  commander  — usually  a brigadier 
general  — rather  than  individual  lower-ranking  com- 
manders who  formerly  reported  to  their  respective  and 
distant  headquarters.  These  field  commanders  are 
responsible  for  mission  accomplishment  and  have  the 
resources  and  authority  they  need  to  get  the  job  done. 

Overall,  they  decreased  their  air  staff  in  the  Pentagon 
by  21  percent,  including  a net  loss  of  14  general  officers. 
By  taking  power  and  people  from  air  staff  and  command 
headquarters  and  putting  them  in  the  field,  they've 
increased  efficiency  and  reduced  bureaucracy.  The 
result:  a smaller  Air  Force  with  improved  combat 
capability. 

The  Air  Force's  biggest  asset  in  the  combat  capability 
arena  is  the  people  who  wear  Air  Force  blue. 

The  Air  Force's  basic  philosophy  is  to  not  only  train  its 
people,  but  to  hold  them  accountable.  Under  the 
concept  of  building  a quality  Air  Force,  decisions  are 
made  at  the  lowest  level  possible,  because  that's  where 
the  expertise  lies.  That's  why  even  the  youngest  Air 
Force  person  is  a leader  in  his  or  her  own  right. 

They  have  to  be.  Because  they're  the  ones  who  fix  the 
airplanes  and  maintain  the  missiles.  They're  the  ones 
who  decide  whether  or  not  a plane  is  mission  ready. 

Whatever  the  decision,  the  Air  Force  trusts  their 
judgment.  Above  all  else,  safety  is  paramount,  whether 
in  peace  or  in  war.  It  doesn't  take  a rocket  scientist  to 
know  that  a multi-million-dollar  airplane  is  worthless  if 
it  isn't  safe  to  fly.  □ 


The  Air  Force’s 
biggest  asset 
in  the  combat 
capability 
arena  is  the 
people  who 
wear  blue. 


Compiled  from  a story  by  Chief  Master  Sgt.  Vickie  M.  Graham. 
Graham  is  senior  editor  for  Airman  magazine. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Photo  by  Tech.Sgt.  Michael  James  Haggerty 


, . smarter  people 


Above  left : Periodic  maintenance 
ensures  the  Air  Force’s  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  force  can 
respond  at  a moment’s  notice. 
Above  : Airman  1st  Class  Sarah 
Weymouth  is  assigned  to  the 
832nd  CES  Fire  Protection  Spe- 
cialists at  Luke  Air  Force  Base, 
Arizona.  Left:  Flightline  mainte- 
nance is  the  crux  of  Air  Force 
flight  operations. 
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Photo  by  Tech.  Sgt.  Fernando  Serna 


Air  Force 


Looking 

ahead 
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ALL  HANDS 


When  the  Air  Force  looks 
into  the  future,  it  knows 
exactly  where  it  is  headed. 
Along  the  way,  it  will  he  guided  hy  a 
new  world  with  new  rules  and  new 
thinking. 

In  the  near  future,  the  Air  Force 
expects  more  military-to-military 
contacts  with  new  democracies,  as 
well  as  continued  joint  training  exer- 
cises with  current  allies.  It  will 
collaborate  with  other  services  to 
exchange  ideas  and  techniques  con- 
cerning operations,  modernization 
and  support,  looking  for  the  best  way 
to  do  the  job. 

Air  Force  personnel  will  see  more 
base  closures  as  the  drawdown  con- 
tinues from  the  high  of  205  wings  in 


Above  left  Radar  maintenance  is  cru- 
cial to  the  defense  of  our  borders. 
Above:  Master  Sgt.  Richard  Davis  looks 
out  the  right  door  of  an  MH-53.  Davis 
serves  as  a rear  gunner.  Right  An 
enlisted  engineer  assigned  to  a CH-53E 
amphibious  helicopter. 


FY88  to  100  active  and  50  guard  and 
reserve  wings  by  1995. 

With  base  closures  comes  a 
reduced  need  for  people.  The  goal  is 
to  keep  a balance  of  youth  and 
experience,  spreading  losses  across 
all  segments  of  the  Air  Force  family. 

As  the  budget  shrinks,  the  Air 
Force  will  need  to  operate  more  like 
a business,  getting  the  most  from  its 
dollars  while  improving  capability. 
New  weapon  systems  like  the  F-22 


Compiled  from  a story  by  Chief  Master 
Sgt.  Vickie  M.  Graham.  Graham  is  the 
senior  editor  of  Airman  magazine. 


and  B-2  must  prove  their  worth 
before  joining  the  Air  Force  family. 

Research  will  be  crucial  in  every- 
thing the  Air  Force  does.  The  tech- 
nologies being  explored,  such  as 
super-smart  weapons,  will  help 
maintain  the  combat  edge. 

As  the  world  situation  changes,  so 
will  the  Air  Force.  The  threat  may 
not  be  the  same,  but  a threat  still 
remains.  □ 
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Top:  The  Army’s  Old  Guard  Caisson 
Platoon  provides  honors  for  military  ., 
funerals  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. Left:  Coast  Guard  women  serve  “ 
aboard  all  Coast  Guard  vessels.  Oppo- 
site page:  Soldiers  train  in  all  environ- 
ments during  war  games.  ' ^ ^ 


C-141S,  a key  component  of  the  Air  Force’s  Air  Mobility 
Command,  transport  military  service  members  and  supplies 
throughout  the  world.  Inset  above:  The  Air  Force’s  biggest 
asset  is  its  highly  trained  personnel.  Inset  right:  The  Army 
used  the  M-221  60mm  mortar  throughout  its  successful 
campaign  in  the  Gulf  War. 


ALL  HANDS 


Counterclockwise  from  top: 
Ceremonial  units,  such  as 
the  Coast  Guard’s  honor 
guard,  represent  the  armed 


I forces’  professionalism  and 
discipline  to  the  world. 
Almost  25  percent  of  the 
Marine  Corps’  operating 
forces  are  forward 
deployed.  Marines  quickly 
learn  the  art  of  camouflage. 
Marines  can  be  found  in  ail 
walks  of  life,  protecting  our 
nation’s  national  security. 
The  Air  Force  maintains  a 
strong  presence  overseas 


- of  Its  force,  23  percent 


serve  outside  the  United 
States.  The  TOW  missile,  in 
background,  can  be  used 
against  tanks,  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers  and  rein- 
\ forced  bunkers.  Soldiers  are 

members  of  an  integrated 
team,  working  together  to 


k. 


accomplish  their  mission. 


ALL  HANDS 


Clockwise  from  above:  The  shoulder- 
fired  Sf/nger  missile  provides  air 
defense  to  even  the  smallest  combat 
units.  The  Air  Force’s  minority  repre- 
sentation has  risen  from  14  percent  in 
1975  to  22  percent  in  1992.  The  Air 
Force’s  first  women  pilots  earned  their 
wings  in  1977  — today,  the  service  has 
282  female  pilots  and  122  female  navi- 
gators. The  Coast  Guard  prides  itself  on 
its  humanitarian  mission  — most 
recently  with  the  Haitian  refugees.  The 
Marine  Corps  Silent  Drill  Team  per- 
forms for  dignitaries  and  special  cere- 
monies throughout  the  world.  Marine 
Expeditionary  brigades  train  through- 
out the  world’s  varied  climates.  The 
Coast  Guard  promotes  maritime  trans- 
portation with  its  capabilities  in  ice- 
laden  polar  and  domestic  waters  for 
federal  and  scientific  organizations. 
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Photo  by.Sgt.  Thpmas  J.  LaPointe 


Soldiers 


The  11th  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit,  2nd  Platoon, 
3rd  Amphihious  Assault  Battalion,  Company  C, 
recently  launched  six  assault  amphibious  vehi- 
cles off  USS  Schenectady  (LST  1185)  in  a mock  attack  on 
White  Beach,  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

"When  the  ship  gets  to  a certain  point,  we  start  to 
launch  the  vehicles,"  Gunnery  Sgt.  Tom  Venable  said. 
"The  stern  gate  opens  and  they  drive  off  at  six-second 
intervals." 

It  takes  about  15  minutes  for  amphibious  tractors 
(AmTracs)  to  get  to  shore.  Timing  is  critical.  "During  a 
real  operation  on  a hot  beach,  naval  gunfire  preps  the 
beach  [from  the  sea  and  air],"  said  Staff  Sgt.  George 
Beauchamp,  2nd  section  leader. 

The  AmTracs  fought  to  stay  on  line  as  they  made  their 
way  through  roaring  surf  and  onto  the  sand. 

During  a real  operation,  the  tractors  would  have  gone 
on  to  fight,  rescue  Marines  or  breach  mine  fields.  But  for 
this  exercise,  they  drove  up  onto  the  beach  and  turned 
around,  facing  the  sea  to  wait  for  the  radio  call  that 
would  bring  them  back  to  the  ship.  □ 

Compiled  from  a story  by  Lance  Cpl.  Lisa  C.  Nazworth,  MCB 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  and  Sgt.  Frank  Leyhew,  MCAS  New 
River,  facksonville,  N.C. 
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Marines  can 
deploy  by 
air  and  sur- 
face, how- 
ever, their 
forte  is  to 
come  from 
the  sea  — 
and  that  is 
what  makes 
them 
unique. 


Top  : Amphibious  operations  are  a 
major  part  of  the  Marine  Corps’  mis- 
sion. Above  : Marines  debark  from  their 
landing  craft.  Left : Amphibious  assault 
vehicles  bring  expeditionary  forces 
ashore. 
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Marine  Corns 


With  a diverse 
mission,  training 
“in  every  clime 
and  place”  is 
essential  to  the 
Corps’  combat 
readiness. 
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Photo  by  Staff  Sgt.  Charles  Luedke  U.S.  Navy  photo 


Marines... 


Clockwise  from  left : Staff 
Sgt.  Willi  Covington  loads  a 
live  Stinger  missile.  A 
Marine  sights  his  target  dur- 
ing the  Gulf  War.  Marines 
guide  a CH-53  helicopter  as 
it  prepares  to  lift  a “hum- 
vee.”  Lance  CpI.  William 
White  sets  up  communica- 
tion with  other  military  units 
during  an  exercise  in  Oki- 
nawa. 


in  the  air 
and  on 
I the  ground 

i 

New  River,  Cherry  Point  and  Camp  Lejeune 
Marines  recently  traveled  across  the  country  to 
fight  a three-day  "war"  at  Marine  Corps  Air 
i Ground  Comhat  Center,  Twentynine  Palms,  Calif. 

Camp  Lejeune's  Battalion  Landing  Team-3,  3rd  Battal- 
ion, 2nd  Marines;  1st  Battalion,  10th  Marine  Regiment 
(Artillery);  and  2nd  Tank  Battalion,  practiced  their 
ground  comhat  skills  throughout  the  desert,  while 
i coordinating  with  the  "air  wingers"  for  aerial  support. 

The  air  wingers  — Sea  Knights,  Super  Stallions, 
j Hueys,  Sea  Cobras  and  Harriers  — all  combined  to 
I "support  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Forces  Regimental 
Landing  Team  2,"  said  Lt.  Col.  J.J.  Porter,  commanding 
officer  of  the  aviation  combat  element  for  Combined 
I Arms  Exercise  10-91. 

; According  to  Porter,  the  squadrons  involved  were 

I performing  individual  squadron  training  exercises,  "in 
■ addition  to  doing  integrated  aviation  combat  element 
i training."  □ 

I Compiled  from  a story  by  Cpl.  Luis  P.  Valdespino  Jr.,  MCAS 

I New  River,  Jaclrsonville,  N.C. 
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Photo  by  Sgt.  Brad  Mitzelfelt 


Marine  Corps 
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ALL  HANDS 


U.S.  Marine  Corps  photo 


Nothing  but 

the  BASICS 

Under  the  whistling  of  descending 
artillery  rounds,  many  voices 
shouting  one  word  could  be 
heard  just  before  Marines  dropped  to  the 
ground  to  grab  a piece  of  real  estate, 

"INCOMING!" 

Following  the  explosion  there  was  no 
flying  shrapnel,  no  cries  of  pain,  no  blood, 
no  injuries,  no  deaths. 

Marines  attending  Marine  Combat 
Training  (MCT)  are  getting  a taste  of 
reality  while  learning  basic  combat  skills 
for  what  one  day  may  be  the  real  thing. 

Blank  rounds,  smoke,  pyrotechnics, 
dummy  grenades  and  simulated  incoming 
fire  are  all  used  to  give  MCT  students  the 
truest  combat-like  training  environment. 

Since  MCT's  inception  in  1988,  the  goal 
has  been  that  every  male  Marine  graduat- 
ing boot  camp,  regardless  of  occupational 
specialty,  be  trained  and  capable  of  effec- 
tively serving  in  a Marine  rifle  squad  or  as 
a member  of  a machine-gun  team. 

Roughly  41,000  Marines  have  attended 
the  course  and  moved  on  to  other  military 
occupational  specialty  schools. 

"It's  good  training  for  all  the  Marines," 
said  Staff  Sgt.  Michael  Rankin,  company 
gunnery  sergeant.  Company  I.  "They'll 
know  how  to  use  the  different  weapons 
systems  in  case  they  have  to.  We're 
teaching  nothing  but  the  basics,  and  that's 
what  the  Marine  Corps  sticks  by.  You 
have  to  learn  how  to  crawl  before  you 
walk."  □ 

Compiled  from  a story  by  Sgt.  Steve  Nelson, 

MCB  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 


Recruits 
learn  to  be 
Marines  in 
boot  camp, 
Marines 
learn  to  be 
warriors  in 
MCT. 
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Ahhhhhhh,  springtime.  The 
season  when  birds  sing, 
flowers  hloom  and  the  "hig 
guns"  of  the  11th  Marine  Artillery 
Regiment  shake  the  earth  beneath 
the  sands  of  Twentynine  Palms, 
Calif. 

Yes,  this  is  Desert  Fire  Exercise 
2-92.  It's  time  to  leave  the  comforts 
of  garrison  life  behind  and  get  down 
and  dirty  where  the  action  is. 

The  regiment  migrates  to  Twen- 
tynine Palms  every  spring  and  fall  to 
test  their  skills  and  do  what  they  do 
best  — send  rounds  of  ammunition 
down  range.  But  the  artillerymen 


who  fire  the  guns  don't  do  it  alone. 

The  regiment,  1,600  strong, 
arrives  and  quickly  sets  up  base 
camp  in  support  of  the  gun  batteries 
located  in  forward  positions 
throughout  the  combat  center  train- 
ing areas.  The  engineers  bring  in 
electricity  and  heavy  equipment. 

The  messmen  set  up  a field  mess 
that  provides  hot  chow  once  a day 
for  base  camp  and  forward  Marines 
working  on  the  gunline.  Motor 
transport  keeps  the  supply  lines 
humming.  Everyone  works  together, 
ensuring  the  gun  batteries  have  the 
support  they  need  to  keep  the  Ml 98 


howitzers  firing  and  destroying  all 
enemies  in  their  path. 

Marines  are  evaluated  on  a variety 
of  areas  such  as  nuclear,  chemical 
and  biological  defense,  handling  pris- 
oners of  war,  locating  and  destroying 
targets,  security  of  the  gunline  and 
more.  The  standards  are  strict  and 
meant  to  simulate  actual  battlefield 
conditions  under  which  they  might 
fight  in  future  wars,  and  did  fight 
during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  □ 


Compiled  from  a story  by  Cpl.  Matthew 
f.  Hevezi,  MCE,  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 
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Left : A howitzer  barrel  is  lowered  and 
leveled  before  practicing  direct  fire. 
Below : An  “enemy”  prisoner  of  war  is 
bound  and  blindfolded  before  being 
taken  away  for  “interrogation.” 
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The  single  largest  maritime 
hashish  seizure  oecurred  last 
summer,  600  miles  west  of 
Midway  Island.  Coast  Guard  author- 
ities from  the  14th  District  Law 
Enforcement  Detachment  (LEDet) 
intercepted  Lucky  Star,  a 343-foot 
St.  Vincent-registered  freighter  car- 
rying more  than  70  tons  of  hashish. 
The  seven-member  LEDet  crew  of 
USCGC  Rush  were  embarked 
onboard  USS  Ingersoll  (DD  990) 
when  they  observed  the  vessel. 

The  team  uncovered  an  estimated 
$750  million  worth  of  hashish  in  the 
hold  of  Lucky  Star. 

Lucky  Star's  master  sailed  for 
Honolulu  under  escort  by  Ingersoll 
and  USS  Leftwich  (DD  984),  while 
the  boarding  team  established  itself 
on  Lucky  Star. 

In  addition  to  the  Western  Pacific, 
the  Coast  Guard  regularly  patrols 
the  Caribbean,  off  the  coasts  of 
Mexico  and  from  Navy  ships  with 
embarked  Coast  Guard  LEDets. 

If  the  15 -member  crew  is  con- 
victed, they  could  face  a 10  year  to 
life  prison  term,  a fine  or  both.  □ 

Compiled  from  a story  by  PAl  John 
Moss.  Moss  is  assigned  to  the  14th  Coast 
Guard  District’s  public  affairs  office. 

Opposite  page : Hashish,  made  from 
the  flowering  tops  of  marijuana  plants  is 
displayed  by  a LEDet  crewman.  Top : A 
crewman  logs  a bail  of  marijuana  as  it  is 
loaded  onto  the  dock.  Below : A LEDet 
member  searches  a suspect. 


The  15  civilian  crew- 
men were  charged 
with  possession  of  an 
estimated  140,000 
pounds  of  hashish. 
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Top : Crewmen  speed  down  a frigid  waterway  to  patrol 
fisheries.  Above:  A boarding  party  member  inspects  a 
lobster  during  a fisheries  patrol.  Right : Catfish  and  pollock 
are  typically  found  in  Alaskan  waters. 


ALL  HANDS 


askan 

Fisheries 

Patrol 

The  Bering  Sea  was  once  described  as  miles  and 
miles  of  miles  and  miles.  Nevertheless,  thou- 
sands of  fishermen  are  lured  to  the  bounties  of 
the  Bering  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  are  made  and  adventurers  find 
refuge  there. 

Only  16  Coast  Guard  ships  are  responsible  for 
enforcing  safety  standards  and  fishing  regulations  in 
these  waters.  During  Alaskan  patrols,  the  cutters  focus 
on  policing  the  domestic-fishery  activity  that  takes 
place  within  Alaska's  200-mile  "Exclusive  Economic 
Zone." 

"Foreign  vessels  operating  in  international  waters 
frequently  foray  into  U.S.  waters  to  fish,"  said  CDR 
Joseph  Kyle,  chief  of  the  law  enforcement  branch  at  the 
17th  Coast  Guard  District  office  in  Juneau,  Alaska. 
"Enforcement  is  incredibly  difficult  because  there's  a 
tremendous  number  of  rules  and  regulations  American 
fishermen  [must]  comply  with." 

LT  Al  Folsom,  operations  officer  onboard  the  cutter 
Stohs  explained  the  Coast  Guard  enforces  Department 
of  Commerce  fisheries  regulations.  Commerce  may 
open  or  close  fishing  on  different  species  during  the 
fishing  year  to  ensure  survival  of  that  breed. 

Folsom  also  noted,  "We  might  check  customs  papers 
on  a tramp  vessel  in  Dutch  Harhor.  On  U.S.  vessels,  we 
may  check  identification  of  each  and  every  crew 
member  for  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. We've  just  started  checking  seafood  processing 
wastes  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

"The  billions  of  dollars  that  are  produced  from  fish 
revenue  each  year  make  it  a phenomenal  industry," 
Folsom  said. 

As  long  as  the  Bering  Sea  continues  to  produce  a 
multi-hillion  dollar  fishing  industry,  Storis'  crew  and 
others  like  them  will  enforce  safety  standards  and 
fishing  regulations  on  the  often  unforgiving  waters  of 
Alaska.  □ 

Compiled  from  a story  by  PA2  Kathy  Yonce,  1 7th  District, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
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Rescuing  maritim^ccident  victims  is  a 
primary  Coast  Guard  mission.  Opposite 
page  top:  Helicopters  can  move  into 
places  when  time  is  critical  and  where 
boats  cannot  go.  Right:  Using  various 
aircraft,  as  well  as  boats  and  ships, 
Coast  Guardsmen  search  for  those 
missing  at  sea. 
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The  most  widely  known  mis- 
sion of  the  Coast  Guard  is 
search  and  rescue  (SAR)  — 
it's  the  service's  top  priority. 

SAR's  objective  is  simple:  mini- 
mize loss  of  life,  injury  and  property 
damage  hy  rendering  aid  to  persons 
and  property  in  distress  in  the 
marine  environment. 

Coast  Guard  SAR  involves  multi- 
mission stations,  ships,  aircraft  and 
boats  linked  by  a communication 
network.  Its  national  SAR  plan  is 
divided  into  three  regions:  inland, 
maritime  and  overseas. 

To  meet  responsibility  and 
demand,  the  Coast  Guard  maintains 
SAR  facilities  on  the  East,  West  and 
Gulf  coasts;  in  Alaska,  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  as  well  as  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  internal  U.S.  waterways. 

The  Coast  Guard  uses  many  tech- 
niques in  its  SAR  missions.  The 
Computer  Assisted  Search  Planning 


Rescue 


System  (GASP),  uses  computer  sim- 
ulation programs  to  identify  the 
general  search  area. 

The  Automated  Mutual  Assis- 
tance Vessel  Rescue  System 
(AMVER)  is  an  international  pro- 
gram providing  resources  to  help 
merchant  vessels  on  high  seas. 

Finally,  the  Search  and  Rescue 


Satellite-aided  (SARSAT)  system 
uses  specially  designed  radio  bea- 
cons on  ships  and  aircraft  to  alert 
SAR  authorities  to  distress  incidents 
through  a series  of  polar-orbiting 
satellites  and  a worldwide  ground- 
receiving system.  SAR  searchers 
then  home  in  on  the  beacon's  dis- 
tress signal.  □ 
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The  Coast  Guard  has  long  protected  mankind  and 
commerce  from  a hostile  maritime  environ- 
ment. With  the  advent  of  the  environmental 
movement,  the  Coast  Guard  received  a new  mission, 
becoming  a major  part  of  the  global  effort  to  protect  the 
environment.  Because  of  the  service's  long  tradition  and 
expertise  in  all  facets  of  maritime  activities,  the  Coast 
Guard  is  uniquely  equipped  to  play  an  important  part  in 
this  vital  and  growing  ecological  movement. 

Environmentalism  today,  that  all-encompassing  con- 
cern for  the  preservation  of  the  earth  as  well  as  its 
resources  and  living  creatures,  began  in  the  1950s.  Its 
roots  are  steeped  in  the  tradition  of  the  turn-of-the- 
century  conservation  movement  with  federal  regula- 
tions specifically  aimed  at  preserving  nature. 

ronment 


One  of  the  earliest  official  acts  of  conservationism 
was  the  creation  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  1916.  Other  early  efforts 
involved  the  regulation  of  fisheries  and  other  industry- 
related  wildlife  issues. 

The  Coast  Guard  and  its  predecessor  services  have 
been  working  to  preserve  nature  and  resources  as  far 
back  as  the  1820s. 

Keeping  the  world's  waters  safe  from  mans'  destruc- 
tive hand  is  a monumental  task,  but  one  that  Coast 
Guard  men  and  women  rise  to  every  day.  □ 


Left : A cleanup  worker  collects  tar  balls  that  came  from  a 
major  oil  spill.  The  Coast  Guard  supervises  many  of  these 
cleanup  operations.  Right : Oil  spills  wreak  havoc  with 
wildlife.  This  seabird  is  cleaned  by  a skilled  Coast  Guards- 
man. 
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Navy  balloon  soars 

With  the  wind  as  its  fuel  and  hot  air  as  its  defense 
against  gravity,  the  Navy's  Hot  Air  Balloon  Team 
drew  crowds  when  it  recently  participated  in  the  6th 
Annual  Balloon  Festival  at  Vermilion  County  Air- 
port, outside  of  Danville,  111. 

Throughout  the  festival,  the  Navy  Hot  Air  Balloon 
Team  competed  in  a variety  of  precision  and  speed 
events  with  thousands  of  spectators  on  hand. 
Although  the  Navy  didn't  place  in  competition, 
team  members  flawlessly  executed  their  mission  — 
Navy  awareness. 

The  team  is  relatively  inexpensive  compared  to 
other  performance  teams,  and  it  provides  recruiting 
and  Navy  awareness  items,  such  as  helium  balloons, 
pins  and  posters.  Team  members  also  offer  rides  to 
the  media,  community  leaders  and  personnel  in  the 
military's  Delayed  Entry  Program. 

LCDR  Dana  Place,  pilot  of  the  hot  air  balloon,  and 
her  three-member  crew  are  always  available  at  these 
events  to  answer  the  spectators'  questions.  "We  love 
the  public  relations  part  of  our  job,"  Place  said,  "and 
the  Navy  balloon  is  a high-interest  item."  ■ 

Story  by  JOSN  Jim  Baldwin,  photo  by  JOl(AW)  Jody 
Blankenship,  Navy  Recruiting  District,  Indianapolis. 


Convulsing  toddler  saved  by  passing 


The  cloudless,  blue-sky  day  had  been  routine  for 
Electronics  Technician  1st  Class  Bert  Pugh  and 
Operations  Specialist  2nd  Class  Stephen  Rezler  as 
they  drove  their  shore  patrol  van  through  the 
Jackson  Park,  Wash.,  family  housing  complex.  The 
two  were  preparing  for  their  bicycle  patrol  through 
the  area  when  the  tranquility  of  the  summer-like 
afternoon  was  shattered  by  the  screams  of  a panic- 
stricken  mother. 

Stopping  the  van,  the  shore  patrolmen  looked 
back  to  see  Cynthia  Green  running  toward  them. 
Cradled  in  her  arms  was  her  son,  2-year-old  Justin  — 
cold  . . . blue  . . . lifeless. 

"I  jumped  out  of  the  van  to  assist  her,"  said  Rezler, 
who  had  been  on  the  job  for  10  days.  "She  handed  me 
the  child,  I told  her  to  get  in  and  we  took  off  for  the 
[Bremerton  Naval]  hospital. 

"I  have  a son  about  the  same  age  [as  Justin]  and  I 
kept  thinking  what  if  this  was  my  kid,"  Rezler 
continued.  "I  gave  him  a few  breaths  and  got  him 
breathing  again.  By  that  time  we  had  reached  the 
hospital  and  turned  him  over  to  the  emergency  room 
staff." 

Fortunately,  Green's  nightmare  ended  about  three 
minutes  later.  "She  was  filling  out  some  paperwork 
when  we  heard  him  start  crying,"  Rezler  said.  "From 


the  sound  of  his  cries  we  knew  he  was  going  to  be  all 
right.  I told  her  the  paperwork  could  wait  because 
the  baby  needed  her." 

Gently  stroking  Justin's  forehead  as  he  clung  to 
her  side.  Green  explained  what  had  happened  prior 
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Sara  boat  crew  adds  a “few  good  men” 


Marines  — America's  lean, 
mean,  fighting  machines  — 
have  been  seen  driving  Navy 
boats  and  doing  the  job  of  Navy 
petty  officers  on  board  USS 
Saratoga  (CV  60).  In  fact,  three 
Marines  have  been  appointed 
as  coxswain  augmentees  of  the 
ship's  utility  boats  (U-boats). 

This  unusual  tasking  has 
taken  the  ship's  crew  by  sur- 
prise — particularly  the  three 
Marines. 

"Although  I've  worked  as  a 
'chock  and  chain'  on  other 
ships,  never  in  a million  years 
did  I think  I would  become  a 
coxswain,"  said  Cpl.  Andrew 
Jericho.  "I  didn't  even  know 
what  a coxswain  was." 

"I  thought  the  only  job  I 
would  be  doing  would  be  stand- 
ing guard,  not  driving  boats," 

added  Cpl.  Carl  Levi. 

Driving  U-boats  is  a demanding  job  that  requires 
quick  and  precise  reactions.  Much  goes  into  screening 
acceptable,  qualified  U-boat  coxswains.  The  intensive 
training  includes  basic  boat  safety,  upkeep,  etiquette, 
line  handling  and  standing  watch  as  a bowhook  and 
sternhook. 

While  Levi  has  yet  to  drive  the  U-boats,  Jericho  and 
Cpl.  Thesolina  Hubert  had  their  first  opportunity 
during  Saratoga's  recent  port  visits.  "The  crew  I work 
with  is  most  helpful,"  said  Hubert.  "They  alerted  me  to 
buoys  and  explained  the  different  compasses  and 
gauges  on  the  boat." 

Though  the  three  are  required  to  wear  authentic 
Navy-blue  coveralls  on  the  U-boat,  they  are  permitted 
to  wear  the  Marine  utility  cap  instead  of  "dixie-cups." 
This  uniform  has  led  to  some  "fun  and  games"  by  the 
other  Marines. 

Sailor  or  Marine,  Saratoga's  crew  members  realize 
they  are  on  the  same  boat,  fighting  for  the  same  cause. 
And  only  by  working  together  will  they  be  able  to 
successfully  accomplish  the  ship's  mission. 

"I  don't  like  to  think  of  us  as  being  sailors  and 
Marines  in  competition  with  each  other,"  said  Hubert, 
"but  as  a team  — a boat  team."  ■ 


Ihore  patrolmen 


to  the  incident.  "The  kids 


nary,"  said  Pugh 
came  out  because 
same  age.  We  just  acted  naturally." 


were  playing  around  a lit- 
tle wading  pool.  I looked 
up  and  noticed  Justin  lay- 
ing in  the  pool  with  his 
arms  stretched  out  and 
shivering." 

Green  immediately 
checked  her  son  and  saw 
he  was  having  convul- 
sions. "Justin  has  febrile 
seizures  which  are 
brought  on  by  high  fevers 
and  I knew  he  was  having 
one,"  she  said.  "My  only 
thought  was  to  get  him  to 
the  hospital.  He  was 
already  starting  to  turn 
blue." 

"We  really  didn't  do 
anything  out  of  the  ordi- 
"I  guess  our  parental  instincts 
each  of  us  have  children  about  the 
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Story  by  JOS  Vincent  Pry,  photo  by  PH3  Bruce  Moore, 
USS  Saratoga  (CV  60). 
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Pieces  of  a pie 

A friend  provided  me  with  a copy  of  the  August  1992 
edition  of  All  Hands  magazine.  It  took  me  a little  while  to 
figure  out  why  this  edition  was  different  from  so  many 
others  I have  read,  while  on  active  duty  (more  than  10 
years  ago)  and  while  retired. 

No,  it  was  not  the  lead-off  article  about  sexual  harass- 
ment. Certainly,  this  is  important  information,  and 
although  I believe  that  sexual  harassment  is  not  on  the  rise 
(it  just  continues  to  exist  in  subtle  forms),  what  struck  me 
was  the  diversity  of  articles. 

Many  years  ago,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Navy 
is  like  a pie  — with  many  pieces.  Those  pieces  represent 
the  various  fields  and  specialties:  fleet,  shore,  subs, 
surface,  medicine,  supply,  intelligence  and  so  on.  Unfortu- 


“The  Navy  is  like  a pie  with 

many  pieces the  pie  is 

incomplete  unless  everyone 
realizes  the  other  pieces  are 
important.” 


nately,  too  many  people  become  entrenched  in  their  own 
specialty  and  tend  to  forget  that  the  pie  is  incomplete  — 
and  will  not  function  properly  — unless  everyone  realizes 
that  the  other  pieces  are  important. 

The  August  1992  edition  displayed  a cross-section  of  the 
Navy,  its  problems  and  its  accomplishments.  I enjoyed  it 
very  much.  Sure,  I have  my  favorite:  "SeaBee  Stingers" 
was  the  type  of  article  long  overdue  for  publication.  The 
SeaBees  have  been  slighted  for  years.  No,  I am  not  a 
SeaBee,  but  my  last  billet  on  active  duty  was  as  assistant 
public  works  officer  at  a base  in  Scotland.  It  was  a drastic 
change  from  the  cryptologic  field  in  which  I had  performed 
for  28  years,  but  a job  which  I relished.  Working  with  the 
SeaBees  and  the  public  works  civilians  was  an  enjoyable 
experience. 

My  opinion  is  that  more  articles  are  needed  on  the  lesser 
known  specialties  of  the  Navy.  This  August  1992  edition 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  type  of  publicity  which  I 
think  is  necessary  to  give  credit  to  those  who  have 
achieved,  recognized  problems  with  which  the  Navy  is 
dealing  and  educate  all  hands  to  the  cross-section  of  people 
who  make  up  the  Navy.  Yes,  that  includes  civilians  too! 

A well  done  to  you  and  your  staff.  Thanks  for  an 
excellent  edition. 

— CW04  Kenneth  F.  Cadran 
South  Yarmouth,  Mass. 

Time  out 

I read  with  interest  an  article  in  All  Hands  magazine's 
August  "Bearings"  section,  concerning  the  rescue  at  CBC 
Lake.  However,  I must  point  out  certain  inaccuracies  and 
omissions  which  are  relevant  to  the  issue.  It  was  stated 


that  it  took  the  ambulance  about  15  minutes  to  arrive.  The 
official  ambulance  run  record  revealed  the  following: 

Received  call  - 1625.  Ambulance  en  route  - 1627.  Arrival 
at  scene  - 1630.  Departed  scene  - 1637.  Arrived  hospital  - 
1645. 

This  indicated  a five-minute  timeframe,  which  is  far 
from  the  15  minutes  mentioned  in  the  article. 

If  the  article  is  intended  to  mean  it  took  15  minutes  total 
time  for  DC3  Anderson  to  depart  the  lake,  get  to  a 
telephone,  call  the  ambulance  and  their  response  time,  it 
should  be  more  clearly  stated. 

This  article  also  failed  to  tell  "the  rest  of  the  story."  I 
believe  in  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due  and  certainly 
DC3  Anderson  and  SK3  Tynes  should  be  commended  for 
their  heroic  actions.  However,  the  article  fails  to  mention 
the  highly  professional  performance  of  the  Branch  Medical 
Clinic's  ambulance  crew  and  their  actions  in  keeping  the 
child  alive  during  the  transit  to  the  hospital.  Twice  the 
child  stopped  breathing  and  had  to  be  revived.  I know  this 
is  their  job,  however,  it's  nice  to  get  a little  well-deserved 
public  recognition. 

Incidentally,  HM2  Donna  Bond,  the  ambulance  atten- 
dant on  duty,  has  been  awarded  the  Navy  Achievement 
Medal  for  her  heroic  actions. 

— Danny  R.  Scarborough 
Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center 
Gulfport,  Miss. 

Bull's  eye!! 

This  is  in  reference  to  the  August  issue  of  All  Hands 
magazine,  and  in  particular  to  the  pictorial  presentation 
entitled  "Oh,  Mexico." 

The  mainspread  picture  of  this  article  shows  a bullfight 
in  progress.  As  an  animal  [rights]  activist,  I find  this  to  be 
repulsive,  decadent  and  nauseating.  The  fact  that  my  tax 
dollars  are  being  used  to  photograph  and  publish  pictures 
of  such  a barbaric  activity  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

These  animals  are  first  tortured,  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance, by  inserting  harpoon-like  pointed  barbs  called  picas 
in  the  back  of  their  shoulders  and  necks.  This  creates 
profuse  bleeding  and  after  several  picas  are  inserted  the 
bull  cannot  raise  its  head  to  defend  itself.  Then  the 
matador  (liberal  interpretation  — slaughterer)  torments 
the  doomed  animal  and  eventually  plunges  his  sword 
between  the  shoulder  blades  and  kills  it.  There  has  not 
been  such  an  inhumane  activity  since  the  inquisition 
when  paupers  and  clergy  and  noble  alike  gathered  to  watch 
so  called  heretics  burned  at  the  stake  in  a festival-like 
atmosphere. 

The  caption  of  the  photograph  states  the  "Wichita  and 
Jouett  crewmen  were  among  the  3,000  fans  who  enjoyed  a 
day  at  the  bullfights."  I am  sure  only  the  ones  that  are 
sadistic  or  perverted  "enjoyed"  it. 

The  furtherance  of  such  barbarous  and  savage  treatment 
of  animals  has  no  place  in  a publication  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
no  more  than  you  would  feature  a photo  of  Manila's 
brothels  or  Thailand's  opium  parlors.  A responsible  editor 
should  review  photos  and  text  for  such  offensive  material 
before  publication. 

— George  F.  Hoffman 
Kitty  Hawk,  N.C. 

Correction 

• Credit  for  the  cover  photograph  for  the  December 
1 992  issue  of  All  Hands  should  read  "Photo  © Yogi,  Inc.  ” 
We  apologize  for  the  error. 
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Sunrise  on  Pier  Mike  at  Charleston 
Naval  Base,  Charleston,  S.C.  Photo  by 
PH2  Lisa  Morgan. 
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Back  cover:  Marine  Sgt.  Mark  Holloway  is  greeted  by  a village  elder 
outside  Baidoa,  Somalia.  Photo  by  PH1(AW)  Joseph  Dorey. 
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Advice  on  sexual 
harassment 
available  by  phone 

In  another  action  to 
eliminate  sexual  harass- 
ment in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  (DoN) 
recently  began  operating  a 
toll-free  sexual  harass- 
ment advice  and  counsel- 
ing telephone  line. 

The  number  is  1-800- 
253-0931  for  callers  in  the 
United  States.  Other  call- 
ers from  outside  the  U.S. 
can  phone  DSN  224-2735 
or  (703)  614-2735  (collect). 

The  telephone  lines  are 
staffed  on  weekdays  from 
10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  EST.  An 
answering  machine  will 
take  messages  and  pro- 
vide referral  numbers 
after  hours,  on  holidays 
and  weekends. 

The  toll-free  service 
offers  information  and 
advice  to  all  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  personnel, 
including  civilian  employ- 
ees. 

The  toll-free  service 
may  be  used  by  recipients 
of  sexual  harassment, 
those  who  have  witnessed 


sexual  harassment,  per- 
sons accused  of  sexual 
harassment,  and  those 
who  simply  have  ques- 
tions about  DoN  policy 
on  sexual  harassment. 
Callers  will  receive  advice 
on  their  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities in  resolving  sen- 
sitive or  difficult  situa- 
tions, and  information  on 
available  counseling  and 
assistance. 

Persons  using  this  tele- 
phone service  will  not  be 
required  to  identify  them- 
selves by  name  or  com- 
mand, if  they  choose  to 
remain  anonymous.  Also, 
calling  the  new  toll-free 
number  will  not  initiate 
an  investigation.  Com- 
plaints of  sexual  harass- 
ment normally  are 
reported  to  the  chain  of 
command.  Other  report- 
ing alternatives  include 
the  Navy  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's Fraud,  Waste  and 
Abuse  "Hot  Line"  (1-800- 
522-3451),  or  filing  com- 
plaints under  Navy  Regu- 
lations Article  1150  or 
Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  Article  138.  For 
more  information,  see 
AlNav  124/92. 

Find  a job  on  the 
bulletin  board 

The  Transition  Bulletin 
Board  (TBB)  is  a computer- 
based  system  that  pro- 


vides employment  list- 
ings and  employer  com- 
pany profiles  to  Navy 
members  separating  or 
retiring  from  active  duty. 
It  also  lists  transition 
assistance  available  in  the 
local  area  and  allows 
members  to  conduct  an 
employment  search  based 
on  geographic  preference 
and  occupation  desired. 

Employers  are  able  to 
place  job  announcements 
in  the  TBB  via  a toll-free 
number.  In  addition,  indi- 
vidual states  and  veterans 
services  can  post  opportu- 
nities and  announce- 
ments of  interest  to  tran- 
sitioning service  mem- 
bers. Notices  of  job  fairs, 
training  seminars  and 
start-up  business  opportu- 
nities may  also  be  posted. 

TBB  is  available  at  fam- 
ily service  centers  (FSCs). 
Shore  commands  with 
more  than  500  active- 
duty  personnel  but  with 
no  FSC  have  facilities  and 
personnel  who  will  pro- 
vide interested  members 
access  to  TBB.  For  more 
information  contact  your 
base  FSC  or  call  1-800- 
327-8197. 

Take  advantage  of 
JOBS 

Sailors  can  advance 
their  careers  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  Job  Ori- 
ented Basic  Skills  (JOBS) 
program.  JOBS  offers 


training  in  six  career 
fields  and  provides  sailors 
with  prerequisite  skill 
training  for  "A"  school. 
An  "A"  school  seat  is 
guaranteed  to  JOBS  pro- 
gram graduates  in  their 
choice  of  rating  available 
through  the  program.  The 
length  of  the  JOBS  school 
depends  on  the  training 
required  to  qualify  for  the 
specific  Navy  rating.  The 
six  strands  in  JOBS  can 
lead  to  25  "A"  schools. 
Available  strands  of  "A" 
schools  are:  • Engineering 
— BT/GSM/MM  • Opera- 
tions — OS/OTA/OTM/ 
AW/STG  • Administra- 
tion — PN/SK/AK/DK/ 
YN/AZ  • Electronics  — 
AT/AX/AQ/ET/FC/GM/ 
EW  • Electrical  — EM/ 
CE/IC  • Navigation  — 
QM. 

For  more  information 
on  JOBS,  contact  your 
command  career  coun- 
selor or  call  the  school 
management  branch  at 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel (BuPers),  DSN  223- 
1326  or  (703)  693-1326. 

New  law  reforms 
benefits 

The  Veteran's  Benefits 
Act  of  1992,  signed  by 
President  George  Bush, 
makes  major  changes  in 
VA's  insurance,  education 
and  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation 
(DIG)  programs.  The  bill 
standardizes  the  DIG  pay- 
ment to  surviving  spouses 
of  veterans  whose  service- 
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Go  metric 

The  metric  system  is  all  around  us.  We  buy 
35mm  film  and  soda  in  2-liter  bottles.  We 
participate  in  10-kilometer  races  and  buy  cars 
with  3-liter  engines.  Ready  or  not,  the  metric 
system  is  coming  to  the  United  States. 

The  transition  of  federal  agencies  to  the  metric 
system  was  legislated  by  Congress  in  1975,  so  this 
isn't  anything  new.  For  DoD,  the  ability  to 
translate  measurements  to  metric  was  a require- 
ment before  1975.  Navy  professionals  who  work 
on  international  programs  have  been  using  the 
metric  system  for  years. 

This  is  partly  because  the  metric  system  lends 
itself  to  very  minute  calibrations  and  is  easier  to 
work  with  mathematically.  But  the  United  States 
is  one  of  only  two  countries  in  the  world  not  using 
the  metric  system  (the  other  being  Liberia).  For 
more  detailed  conversions,  see  The  Metric  Guide 
for  Federal  Construction,  but  information  on 
commonly  used  metric  conversions  is  as  close  as 
your  dictionary.  To  learn  more  about  the  metric 
system,  check  out  the  naval  correspondence 
course,  "The  Metric  System"  (NavEdTra  475-01- 
00-79). 


Customary  and  Metric  Conversions 


inch 

= 

2.54 

foot 

= 

30.5 

yard 

= 

.914 

mile 

= 

1.61 

square  inch 

= 

6.45 

square  foot 

= 

.093 

square  yard 

= 

.836 

ounce 

= 

28.4 

pound 

= 

.454 

fluid  ounce 

= 

29.6 

pint 

= 

.473 

quart 

= 

.946 

gallon 

= 

3.79 

centimeters 

centimeters 

meter 

kilometers 

square  centimeters 

square  meter 

square  meter 

grams 

kilograms 

milliliters 

liter 

liter 

liters 


Source:  Webster's  Ninth  New  Collegiate  Dictionary 
(Meniam-Webster  Inc.,  1990) 


connected  deaths 
occurred  on 
or  after  Jan. 

1,  1993,  by 
eliminating 
the  current 
schedule  of 
benefits 
which  had 
been  based  on 
the  veteran's 
military  rank. 

A monthly  base  rate  of 
$750  is  now  payable  to  the 
surviving  spouses  of  all 
such  veterans.  Surviving 
spouses  of  veterans  who 
died  before  Jan.  1,  1993, 
will  receive  the  higher  of 
either  the  new  rate  or  the 
benefit  under  the  old 
schedule. 

A number  of  changes 
were  also  made  in  the 
Montgomery  GI  Bill 
(MGIB)  and  other  educa- 
tion programs.  Basic  edu- 
cation assistance  rates 
under  MGIB  active-duty 
program  are  increased  to 
$400  per  month  for  full- 
time participants  who  ini- 
tially serve  three  years  or 
more  on  active  duty. 
Increases  also  apply  to 
those  who  served  two 
years  of  active  duty,  or  are 
in  the  MGIB  selected 
reserve  program.  The 
increases  are  effective 
April  1,  1993. 

The  vocational  rehabili- 
tation benefits  subsistence 
allowance  also  increased 
10  percent. 

For  more  information, 
contact  your  local  VA 
office. 


Museum  opens 
national  research 
facility 

Serious  researchers  and 
history  buffs  alike  now 
have  access  to  one  of  the 
nation's  finest  collections 
of  naval  aviation  litera- 
ture, technical  journals 
and  historical  photo- 
graphs. 

The  Emil  Buehler  Naval 
Aviation  Library  opened 
November  7,  at  the 
National  Museum  of 
Naval  Aviation  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.  The  library 
contains  more  than  3,000 
books,  thousands  of  pho- 
tographs, maps,  charts, 
pamphlets  and  other  mate- 
rials documenting  the  his- 
tory of  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard 
aviation. 

The  library  is  open  to 
the  public  during  museum 
hours.  For  more  informa- 
tion contact  the  library 
directly  at  (904)  452-8451. 
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Photo  by  PH1  Charles  Alley 


care 

Story  by  Matt  Neely,  photos  by  PH2  Thomas  Milne 


Both  men  and  women  of  all  races  and  both  sexes 
working  together  — help  boost  teamwork  and 
morale  — making  the  Navy  stronger  and  more 
efficient.  As  far  as  Tactical  Electronic  Warfare  Squadron 
(VAQ)  34,  is  concerned,  there's  no  limit  to  what  the 
"team"  can  do. 

CDR  Floyd  Weaver,  commanding  officer  of  this 
avant-garde  squadron  based  at  Naval  Air  Station 
Lemoore,  Calif.,  feels  his  outfit  is  an  example  of  how 
men  and  women  can  work  together  efficiently.  "I  expect 
the  same  work  from  both  men  and  women,"  he  said. 

VAQ-34  is  an  electronic  aggressor  squadron.  Their 
mission  is  to  simulate  electronic  threats  from  third 
world  countries.  The  squadron  has  eight  F/A-18  aircraft 
and  about  200  sailors. 

An  example  of  VAQ-34's  integration  is 
found  in  its  aviators.  FT  Tammi  Jo 
Shults  has  been  in  the  Navy  since  March 
1985.  This  New  Mexico  native  has 
flown  A-7  and  F/A-18  aircraft.  "In  AOCS 
[Aviation  Officer  Candidate  School],  if 
you're  a woman  [or  different  in  any  way], 
you're  a high  profile;  you're  under  more 
scrutiny,"  Shults  said. 

Chances  for  women  to  gain  as  much 
knowledge  about  the  aviation  commu- 
nity are  limited.  "It  would  be  nice  if  they 
would  take  away  the  ceilings  [women] 
have  over  our  heads,"  Shults  said. 

"In  VAQ-34,  gender  doesn't  matter. 


Top:  AN  Nicole  King  is  a plane  captain 
who  works  the  line.  Left:  AD2  Kimberly 
Gault  (left),  AD2  Roy  Handy  and  AD1 
David  Petersen  work  on  an  airframe 
mounted  accessory  rack. 
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Top:  LTJG  Christina  Green  is  a navai  flight  officer.  Center: 
AES  Rozetha  Blackmon  is  a trouble  shooter  in  the  line 
division.  Bottom;  Whether  you’re  fixing,  flying  or  navigating,  a 
plane  doesn’t  care  if  you’re  male  or  female. 

there's  no  advantage  or  disadvantage/'  she  said.  "Which 
proves  my  point  — if  there's  a good  mix  of  gender,  it 
ceases  to  be  an  issue." 

LT  Brenda  Scheufele  agreed.  "In  VAQ-34  they  treat  a 
pilot  like  a pilot,"  she  said,  "After  all,  the  plane  doesn't 
know  the  difference." 

LT  Pamela  Lyons  is  the  division  officer  for  the  most 
integrated  shop  in  the  squadron  — the  line.  Dirty  work  is 
the  line's  specialty;  lugging  chains,  setting  chocks, 
fueling,  washing  and  launching  aircraft.  Hard  though  it 
may  be,  Lyons  said  the  women  do  their  jobs. 

"They  all  perform  the  same  tasks,"  she  said.  "I  haven't 
had  any  gender-related  problems. 

"This  squadron  as  a whole  works  really,  really  well," 
Lyons  continued.  "Right  now,  we  have  30  to  40  percent 
[women].  I think  that  ideally  we  should  be  at  50  percent 
— the  larger  the  pool,  the  better." 

Lyons  feels  a major  cause  of  dysfunction  in  commands 
outside  of  VAQ-34  is  the  small  population  of  women.  "If 
there's  only  one  or  two  women  in  a command,  then  the 
whole  group  will  be  judged  by  their  actions,"  she  said, 
adding  that  a more  representative  percentage  allows  you 
to  see  the  "big  picture." 

She  is  hopeful  for  the  future  of  women  in  the  Navy  — 
pilots  in  particular.  "I  want  to  go  to  a ship,"  said  Lyons. 
"Women  have  been  doing  it  for  10  years  as  helicopter 
pilots.  They've  been  on  cruises,  and  do  everything  their 
male  counterparts  do."  □ 


Neely  is  a staff  writer  for  The  Golden  Eagle,  NAS  Lemoore, 
Calif.  Milne  is  assigned  to  Fleet  Imaging  Command,  Pacific. 
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A woman  is  the  chief  engineer  aboard  tug 


The  tugboat  Piqua  (YTB  793) 
may  not  be  the  sleekest, 
fastest  or  even  prettiest  boat 
on  Naval  Station  Norfolk's  water- 
front, but  that's  all  right  with  the 
tug's  chief  engineer,  Engineman  1st 
Class  Janet  Taylor.  It's  the  crew  on 
board  that  makes  all  the  difference. 

"A  boat  is  only  as  good  as  its 
crew,"  said  Taylor.  "I've  got  a good 
crew,  and  their  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience make  this  boat  what  it  is." 

Being  the  chief  engineer  on  a 
tugboat  in  the  Navy's  busiest  sea- 
port is  the  kind  of  challenge  Taylor 
said  she  enjoys.  A 12-year  career 
sailor,  Taylor  has  been  assigned  to 
port  operations  at  Naval  Station 
Norfolk  for  the  past  two  years.  Tay- 
lor added  she  thinks  the  position  of 


Story  and  photo  by  JOl  Steve  Orr 

chief  engineer  is  part  of  a natural 
progression  in  her  rating. 

"Any  engineman  first  or  second 
class  should  strive  for  this  type  of 
position,"  she  said.  "Chief  engineer 
is  a goal  you  [can]  achieve.  It  doesn't 
matter  where  you  come  from." 

As  Piqua's  chief  engineer,  Taylor's 
job  is  demanding  and  rewarding.  "I 
oversee  the  engineering  of  the  boat, 
and  act  as  the  eyes  and  ears  for  the 
craftmaster,"  she  explains.  "I  play 
executive  officer  to  the  craftmaster's 
commanding  officer." 

Taylor's  other  responsibilities 
include  the  tug's  planned  mainte- 
nance (PMS)  and  the  crew's  training. 
Taylor  said  it  makes  no  difference 
that  she's  a woman  holding  what  is 
traditionally  considered  a "man's" 


job.  "I  do  exactly  the  same  thing 
other  chief  engineers  do.  My  rating  is 
engineman  — it's  not  a male  or 
female  job." 

Her  supervisor  agrees,  Taylor  is 
the  right  person  for  the  job.  "Being 
chief  engineer  on  a tug  is  very 
demanding,"  said  Chief  Boatswain's 
Mate  (SW)  Arthur  Lavigne,  Piqua's 
craftmaster.  "Engineering  takes  up 
most  of  her  time." 

Taylor  says,  "Being  a chief  engi- 
neer on  a small  boat  like  a tug  is  a 
challenge.  I enjoy  that  challenge. 
Outside  of  being  a craftmaster,  I 
can't  think  of  another  job  I'd  like  to 
do."  □ 


Orr  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  4,  Norfolk. 
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The  Navy’s  one  and  only 
woman  master  diver 


Story  and  photo  by  OS2(SW)  Alan  Kincer 


he  Navy's  diving  com- 
munity is  small,  to  say 
the  least.  With  only 
1,753  divers,  there  are  few  pro- 
fessional "specialty"  groups  that 
can  claim  smaller  numbers. 

Though  the  work  is  hard.  Senior 
Chief  Electrician's  Mate  (SW/ 

MD)  Mary  Bonnin  managed  to 
work  her  way  up  higher  than  any 
of  her  peers  could  ever  have 
imagined.  She  is  the  Navy's  first 
and  only  certified  woman  master 
diver. 

Less  than  30  of  the  Navy's 
divers  are  women.  Arduous 
physical  demands  and  hectic 
schedules  characterize  the  life  of 
Navy  divers.  The  master  diver 
designation  is  the  top  rung  of  the 
Navy  diving  ladder,  according  to 
Master  Chief  Machinist's  Mate 
(MD)  David  Buehring  of  Mobile 
Diving  and  Salvage  Unit 
(MDSU)  2.  "When  someone  is 
dubbed  a master  diver  it's  not 
because  he  or  she  completed  a 
school  or  qualification  course," 
he  said. 

"They're  evaluated  on  many  factors  by  a 
select  group  of  Navy  master  divers  and 
diving  officers.  Only  the  best  are  allowed  to 
apply  and,  even  then,  only  a few  make  it." 

Naval  Diving  and  Salvage  Training  Cen- 
ter, Panama  City,  Fla.,  has  not  passed  any 
applicants  in  the  last  two  cycles. 

Bonnin  is  stationed  aboard  USS  Grasp 
(ARS  51)  homeported  at  Naval  Amphibious 
Base,  Little  Creek,  Va.,  where  she  is  com- 
mand senior  chief.  The  ship  is  a Navy 
salvage  vessel  with  a crew  of  103,  including 
27  women.  Although  divers  make  up  about 
one-fourth  of  the  ship's  complement,  Bonnin 
is  the  only  woman  among  them.  But  the 
situation  is  nothing  new  to  her.  She's  spent 
the  last  16  years  working  in  the  male- 


dominated  diving  world. 

Before  checking  aboard  Grasp,  Bonnin 
traveled  to  Panama  City,  to  accomplish  her 
key  career  goal  of  becoming  a master  diver. 
There,  every  conceivable  diving  scenario 
was  thrown  her  way.  To  become  a master 
diver,  the  evaluating  members  "yea-or-nay" 
a diver's  performance.  Bonnin  received  an 
"all  thumbs  up"  in  October  1990  for  her 
master  diver's  pin.  Currently,  only  93  other 
Navy  divers  share  this  title.  □ 


Kincer  is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office, 
Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek,  Va. 
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Story  by  JOl  Sherri  E.  Bashore,  photos  by  J02(AW)  Laurie  Beers 


''The  day  my  wife  and  my  favorite  master  chief 
pinned  on  my  anchors  I reflected  back  to  Sept.  12, 
1 967,  when  I first  came  in  the  Navy.  I was  standing 
in  the  parking  lot  in  San  Diego  at  bootcamp.  I 
remembered  that  day  as  well  as  the  past  — all  the 
saltwater  underneath  the  keel  of  every  ship  I've 
boarded  — the  day  I made  chief." 

— Senior  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate  (SW) 
Richard  C.  Bryan,  senior  BM  detailer, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Washington,  D.C. 

Throughout  history  sailors  like  Bryan  have  had  a 
common  goal  — to  advance  through  the  enlisted  ranks 
and  pin  on  the  anchors  of  a chief  petty  officer  (CPO). 
April  1 marks  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  CPO.  From  the  first 
chief  master-at-arms  and  chief  yeoman  (F)  to  the  chiefs  of 
today's  Navy,  there's  a bond  between  CPOs  unmatched  by  our 
sister  services. 

"The  Navy  is  the  only  branch  of  service  that  promotes  an  E-6 
from  a lower-level  position  to  upper-middle  management," 
Bryan  said.  "You  go  from  the  person  doing  the  work  to  being 
the  boss." 

The  role  of  the  CPO  is  changing  in  this  time  of  downsizing 
and  restructuring.  "Chiefs  used  to  train  the  people  under  them, 
and  the  younger  officers  coming  into  the  Navy,"  Bryan  said. 
"Chief  petty  officers  are  now  more  involved  in  the  planning 
stages  and  are  leaving  the  training  to  the  first  classes." 

"My  view  of  the  traditional  CPO  was  a trainer,"  said  Master 
Chief  Yeoman  (AW)  Richard  Brown,  a 24-year  veteran.  "The 
CPO  was  the  expert,  he  knew  everything  about  his  or  her  rate 
and  had  lots  of  experience  — overseas  and  at  sea." 

Bryan  and  Brown  agree  that  the  new  role  of  chiefs  is  that  of  a 


Top:  BMCS(SW)  Bryan  lines  up  sideboys  to  welcome  ADM 
Stanley  R.  Arthur,  Commander  U.S.  Naval  Forces  Central 
Command,  aboard  USS  Mars  (AFS  1).  Mars  was  operating  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  time.  Top  right  YNCM(AW)  Brown  is 
the  senior  yeoman  detailer  at  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel, 
Washington,  D.C.  Above:  Making  chief  was  the  proudest 
moment  in  the  life  of  HTC(SW)  Hansen.  She  achieved  her  goal 
within  12  years  of  service. 


division  officer.  Today's  chiefs  don't  have  the  time  they 
used  to  have  for  the  traditional  training  mode.  That's  the 
part  about  being  a chief  petty  officer  they  both  miss. 
When  advancing  to  an  E-7,  8 or  9 "you  have  to  remember 
where  you've  come  from,"  Bryan  said.  "I  didn't  get  to  be 
a senior  chief  without  my  troops.  If  I didn't  have  a good 
first  or  second  class  to  make  sure  that  the  work  got  done, 
I couldn't  get  my  mission  complete  as  a chief  petty 
officer." 

The  role  of  female  CPOs  is  no  different  than  that  of 
their  male  counterparts.  "Being  an  HT  [hull  mainte- 
nance technician],  I always  thought  I had  to  prove  myself 
as  a woman,"  said  HTC(SW)  Kathleen  A.  Hansen,  a 
recently  advanced  CPO.  "I  always  felt  I had  to  do  more 
than  the  men.  Then  all  of  a sudden  you  put  on  your 
khakis  and  realize  it's  not  a man  or  woman  issue  — you 
are  a chief." 

Advancing  to  chief  makes  a difference  in  the  way 
people  look  at  you  as  well  as  the  way  you  are  treated. 
"You're  no  longer  just  a sailor  . . . now  you're  the  chief, 
and  people  come  to  you  for  advice."  Bryan  said.  "Chiefs 
make  things  happen  in  the  Navy,"  Hansen  added.  "And 
to  be  part  of  a community  that  has  been  around  for  100 
years  is  something  to  really  be  proud  of."  □ 


Bashore  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands.  Beers  is  a photojournal- 
ist  for  All  Hands. 
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From  the  MCPON  . . . 

One  of  the  proudest  moments  in  a sailor's  career  is 
when  he  or  she  puts  on  the  khaki  uniform  and  fouled 
anchors  of  a chief  petty  officer.  The  current  rating 
structure  that  includes  the  rate  and  title  "chief"  is  100 
years  old.  However,  we  can  look  hack  to  June  1,  1776,  to 
discover  that  Jacob  Wesbie  was  promoted  to  chief  cook 
aboard  Alfred,  a Continental  Navy  warship.  With  little 
doubt,  he  was  called  chief  by  his  mates.  Whether  used 
officially  or  unofficially,  the  title  of  chief  has  signified  a 
person  as  the  leader  and  the  expert  on  technical  matters. 

Backed  by  a proud  heritage  of  tradition  and  service, 
chief  petty  officers  are  serving  today  and  poised  through- 
out the  world.  Their  leadership  and  expertise  guides 
sailors  and  ensures  ships,  submarines  and  aircraft 
operate  safely  in  harm's  way. 

I am  proud  that  the  world  is  a safer  place  to  live 
because  of  the  diligence,  commitment  and  sacrifices  of 
chief  petty  officers.  From  seamen  to  admirals,  individu- 
als still  seek  answers  from  the  chief,  and  our  passage- 
ways and  flight  decks  will  continue  to  echo  the  words 
they  will  utter  to  find  the  facts  — "Go  ask  the  chief."  It's 
a proud  tradition. 

Happy  anniversary  chief  petty  officers! 


— ETCM(SW)  John  Hagan 


CPO  historical  data 

March  13,  1893  — The  Navy  Depart- 
ment authorized  the  rank  of  chief  petty 
officer. 

April  1,  1893  — The  rank  of  chief  petty 
officer  went  into  effect. 

March  21,  1917  — The  first  chief  yeo- 
man (F)  was  sworn  into  the  Navy.  Women 
who  served  at  that  time  were  known  as 
yeomanettes. 

June  1, 1958  — Paygrades  E-8  and  E-9  are 
created  by  Public  Law  85-422. 

Jan.  13,  1967  — First  Senior  Enlisted 
Advisor  appointed,  known  today  as  the 
Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy.  In 
April  1967  the  Senior  Enlisted  Advisor 
title  is  changed  to  Master  Chief  Petty 
Officer  of  the  Navy. 

Dec.  27, 1968  — Senior  and  master  chief 
petty  officer  cap  insignias  authorized,  with 
a three  star  insignia  for  the  Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy. 


Top:  An  artist’s  conception  of  the  CPO  uniform  from  1920  to 
1945.  Left  Chief  Yeoman  Daisy  May  Pratt  pictured  in  the 
white  regulation  uniform  of  1918. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  the  Naval  Historical  Center 


]^c\vy  yVl^scofs 


No 

butts 
about  it 


Long  before  midshipmen  started  kicking  a ball 
around  old  Fort  Severn  (now  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy),  goats  were  pets  of  seagoing  sailors. 
One  legend  about  the  first  association  of  the  goat 
with  Navy  football  teams  tells  of  a ship's  pet  goat 
which  died  at  sea.  The  affection  for  the  goat  was 
such  that  the  officers  decided  to  save  the  skin  of  the 
animal  and  have  it  mounted  upon  arrival  in  port. 
Two  young  officers  were  entrusted  with  the  skin 
when  the  ship  docked.  Instead  of  going  straight  to 
the  taxidermist,  the  ensigns  dropped  hy  their  alma 
mater  where  a football  game  was  in  progress.  With 
them  was  the  goat  skin. 

During  halftime,  one  of  the  ensigns  romped  along 
the  sidelines  cloaked  in  the  goat  skin.  Such  "ungoat- 
like"  capering  brought  howls  of  laughter, 
and  the  Navy  victory  that  day  was  attributed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  late,  lamented  goat. 

In  the  succeeding  years,  , 
several  mascots  were 
adopted.  It  wasn't  until 
1893  that  the  goat  became 
the  Academy's  official  mas- 
cot. A group  of  young  naval  [ 
officers  from  the  cruiser  f 
New  York  brought  the 
ship's  mascot,  "El  Cid" 

(The  Chief),  ashore  for  the  i 
service  clash  with  Army. 

The  West  Pointers  were 
defeated  for  the  third  time^ 

is 

Bill  XXVI,  as  he  is  known  to  his  midshipmen  friends,  is  the 
latest  in  a long  line  of  goats  that  have  represented  the 
Naval  Academy  through  the  years. 


and  the  Annapolis  "Tars"  honored  El  Cid  and 
the  team. 

The  first  goat  named  Bill  appeared  at  his 
first  game  in  1900,  decked  out  in  a blanket 
with  a gold  "NAVY"  emblazoned  on  both 
sides.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  gridiron,  the 
Army  mule  was  attired  in  West  Point  colors 
and  bore  on  its  side  the  sign  "No  ships  for  me" 
while  on  the  other  flank  was,  "I'm  Something 
of  a Kicker  Myself." 

Navy  won  the  game,  11  to  7. 

In  1903,  two  seasons  after  the  mids  gave  up 
the  goat  as  their  mascot  due  to  an  Army 
victory,  a carrier  pigeon  bearing  streamers  of 
blue  and  gold  was  brought  to  the  game.  When 
Army  won  the  contest  by  the  most  lopsided 
score  of  that  time  in  the  rivalry,  40-5,  that 
deep-sixed  the  pigeon's  reign  as  a mascot  and 
brought  back  the  goat. 

One  of  the  most  famous  Navy  mascots  was 
"Three-to-Nothing  Jack  Dalton."  Originally  called 
Bill,  the  goat  was  renamed  after  Navy  defeated  Army 
3-0  for  two  successive  years,  on  field  goals  by  Navy 
kicker  Jack  Dalton.  Although  the  goat  died  in  1912, 
he  can  be  seen  today  in  the  foyer  of  the  academy's 
Flalsey  Field  House,  mounted  in  a glass  case,  reared 
on  his  hind  legs  in  a fighting  pose. 

Bill  XXVI,  the  academy's  current  mascot,  attends 
football  games,  grazes  in  solitude  down  on  the  farm 
and  butts  pranksters  from  Army  who  attempt  to 
kidnap  him  each  fall.  These  are  the  time-honored 
"orders"  which  are  passed  on  in  the  Bill  tradition. 

And,  being  steadfast 
and  obedient.  Bill  XXVI 
carried  out  his  assigned 
orders  last  year,  when  a group 
of  West  Pointers  broke  into  his 
home,  intent  on  "kid"napping 
him.  A ransom  letter  claiming 
credit  for  the  theft  stated  that 
' Bill  was  being  "cared  for  at  a farm 
. . . and  will  be  warm,  well-fed 
and  dry."  Little  did  the  cadets 
know  they  had  apprehended  the 
wrong  goat,  which  was  known  to  be 
"particularly  ornery."  Meanwhile, 
the  midshipmen  succeeded  in  capturing 
all  four  Army  mules.  □ 

V 


Story  by  J02  Dino  W.  Buchanan,  assigned  to  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  Public  Affairs  Office,  Annapolis,  Md. 
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U.S.  Naval  Academy  photo 


J\Ac\S(Zofs 


The 

tradition 

continues 


Four  mules  serve  as  mascots  for  the  Corps  of 
Cadets  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  They  are  heirs  of  a rich  tradition  of 
service  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets  dating  back  to  1899. 
Whether  standing  vigil  along  the  sideline  of  an 
athletic  event  or  putting  their  best  hooves 
forward  at  a public  relations  appearance,  the 
sight  of  an  Army  mule  makes  the  statement: 

"Go  Army!" 

The  choice  of  the  mule  as  a mascot  reflects 
the  long-standing  usefulness  of  the  animal  in 
military  operations,  such  as  hauling  guns, 
supplies  and  ammunition.  Strong,  hearty 
and  persevering,  the  mule  is  an  appropriate 
symbol  for  the  Corps  of  Cadets. 

The  first  Army  mule,  however, 
pulled  not  a weapon,  but  an  ice 
wagon.  He  became  a mascot 
when  an  officer  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster  Depot 
decided  Army  needed  a mascot 
to  counter  the  Navy  mascot,  a 
goat,  in  the  1899  Army-Navy 
football  game.  And  a legendary 
rivalry  was  born. 

So,  the  huge,  white  mule  was 
curried  and  groomed,  then  out- 
fitted with  leggings,  a collar  and  a 
gray  blanket.  Black,  gold  and  gray 
streamers  fluttered  from  his  ears  and 
tail. 

The  first  meeting  between  the  two  mascots  ended, 
according  to  Military  Academy  legend,  when  the 

An  Army  mule  stands  proud  with  his  cadet  mule  rider. 


mule  whirled  and  "hoisted  that  aston- 
ished goat  toward  the  Navy  stands  to  the 
delight  of  the  laughing  crowd." 

Army  won,  17-5. 

In  1936,  "Mr.  Jackson,"  became  the 
first  of  the  academy's  officially  des- 
ignated mascots.  Jackson,  who  was  10 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  West  Point 
assignment,  began  his  military  career  as 
a pack  mule  with  the  Regular  Army.  He 
served  for  many  years  at  West  Point  as 
the  oldest  mule  in  the  Army. 

The  second  mascot,  "Pancho,"  is  best 
known  for  a prank  pulled  at  the  1942 
Army-Navy  game,  when  she  appeared 
on  the  field  disguised  in  a goat's  skin  and 
horns. 

Her  rider,  dressed  in  a midshipman's 
uniform,  created  quite  a scene  by  riding  what 
appeared  to  be  the  Navy  goat  into  the  Philadelphia 
stadium. 

"Trotter"  was  famous  even  before  he  became  an 
Army  mascot.  While  assigned  to  the  35th  Quarter- 
master Pack  Company  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  he 
became  the  only  mule  known  to  have  mastered  four 
gaits  — walk,  pace,  canter  and  trot. 

Many  mules  are  unable  to  hold  a gait,  but  Trotter 
was  able  to  keep  a gait  for  eight  hours.  Trotter's 
to  West  Point  was  made  possi- 
le  after  his  pack  company  was 
deactivated  in  1956. 

The  Army  mascots  are  cared 
for  and  trained  by  cadet  mule 
riders  who  are  a part  of  the 
Spirit  Support  Activity  of  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Cadets.  One 
mule  rider  is  selected  from  the 
fourth  class  each  spring,  based 
on  expert  horsemanship,  spirit  and  leader- 
ship values. 

The  mule  rider  progresses  through  the 
class  system  until  he  or  she  is  promoted  to 
cadet-in-charge  of  mule  rider  or  senior 
mule  rider  during  the  cadet's  first  class  year. 
There  are  usually  four  mule  riders.  □ 


Story  provided  by  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  N.Y. 
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Police  JV\c\S(Zofs 


The 

splendor 
of  flight 


Sports  audiences  across  the  country  have  been 
intrigued  and  delighted  hy  the  acrobatics 
of  the  falcon,  flying  mascot  of  the  U.S. 

Air  Force  Academy.  Trained  and  handled  by 
cadet  falconers,  the  birds  soar  and  dive,  some- 
times zooming  low  over  the  heads  of  specta- 
tors. 

As  the  first  members  to  enter  the  academy, 
the  Class  of  1959  chose  the  falcon  as  the 
mascot  of  the  cadet  wing,  feeling  its  speed, 
keen  eyesight,  strength  and  courage  best 
characterized  the  combat  role  of  the  Air  Force. 

They  did  not  specify  any  particular  species, 
thus,  any  falcon  can  serve  as  mascot. 

A peregrine  was  the  first  falcon  presented  td 
the  cadet  wing.  It  was  named  "Mach  1,"  referring' 
to  the  speed  of  sound.  While  Mach  1 is  still  the' 
official  mascot  name,  each  bird  receives  an  individ 
ual  name  from  the  falconers. 

Twelve  to  15  falcons  are  kept  in  the  mews 
(enclosures  for  trained  hawks).  The  majority 
are  prairie  falcons  native  to  Colorado. 

The  academy  has  been  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  white  phase 
gyrfalcons  (which  are  sometimes 
rare  in  North  America)  represent 
the  cadet  wing.  Previous  gyrfal- 
con  mascots  were  "Atholl"  and 
"Pegasus,"  who  was  later 
renamed  "Baffin."  Baffin  got  her 
name  from  the  island  in  the  

Glacier,  the  Air  Force  Academy’s  mascot,  is  the  center  of 
attention  at  sporting  events. 


Arctic  Ocean  where  she  was  captured  with 
the  permission  of  the  government  of  Canada. 
Baffin  died  in  1978,  at  the  age  of  13. 

During  her  years  as  queen  of  the  mews, 
Baffin  appeared  at  all  home  football  games  and 
countless  other  academy  events.  She  even 
starred  on  several  television  talk  shows. 

The  cadet  wing's  current  mascot,  "Gla- 
cier," was  taken  from  its  nest  in  the  Seward 
Peninsula  of  Alaska  in  1980,  by  an  Academy- 
sponsored  search  team.  Glacier  is  regularly 
the  center  of  attention  at  Air  Force  Academy 
functions. 

Falconry  is  one  of  the  many  extracurricular 
activities  offered  to  cadets.  The  academy's 
chief  of  environmental  health  services  is  the 
officer-in-charge.  There  are  usually  12  falcon- 
ers, whose  duties  include  daily  checks  of  the 
birds'  health  and  condition,  training  sessions 
during  which  the  birds  are  fed  a measured  ration  of 
meat  and  frequent  cleaning  of  the  mews  and 
0 -X  routine  maintenance  of  equipment. 

\ Under  special  permits  issued  by  state  and 
' federal  governments,  the  academy  is  permit- 
ted to  breed  prairie  falcons.  Since  1974, 
most  birds  used  for  public  exhibition  have 
_ been  born  in  the  academy's  breeding 
project.  Due  to  the  project's  success,  the 
excess  birds  are  transferred  to  agencies 


for  use  in  educational  programs  or  are 
trained  to  hunt  and  then  released 
into  the  wild.  □ 


Story  provided  by  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  Public  Affairs 
Office,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  photo 
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Adding 

the  bark 
to  their  bite 


When  Marine  Pfc.  Chauncy  attended  his 
first  parade  at  Marine  Barracks  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  1956,  he  made  history. 

Not  bad  for  a first-time  appearance  at  the  barracks 
home  of  the  Corps'  ceremonial  units.  Chauncy,  an 
English  bulldog,  became  part  of  what  has  now 
evolved  into  a Marine  Corps  tradition  of  having 
English  bulldogs  as  unofficial  mascots. 

The  bulldog  tradition  probably  started  during 
World  War  I,  when  German  soldiers  referred  to 
Marines  as  "Devil  Dogs."  Soon  afterward,  a Marine 
recruiting  poster  depicted  a dachs- 
hund, attired  in  a spiked  helmet  and 
Iron  Cross  fleeing  from  an  English 
bulldog  wearing  a helmet  with  the 
globe  and  anchor  insignia. 

By  the  time  Chauncy  was  acquired, 
the  public  associated  the  English  bull- 
dog with  the  Marine  Corps.  Chauncy, 
who  had  not  attended  Ceremonial  Drill 
School,  was  not  allowed  to  perform  dur- 
ing ceremonies.  However,  the  tradition 
had  begun. 

Chauncy's  successor,  "Chesty  I"  - 
named  after  legendary  Marine  Lt.  Gen. 

Lewis  "Ghesty"  Puller  — and  his  successors 
became  prominent  parade  participants  with' 
their  strutting  ceremonial  strolls  down  Center 
Walk  at  the  "Oldest  Post  of  the  Corps." 

With  official  service  record  books,  office 
hours,  promotions  and  awards,  the  mascots 

Keeping  with  Marine  Corps  tradition,  Pvt.  Chesty  refused 
to  smile  for  the  camera. 


eventually  became  just 
like  other  Marines. 

Well,  almost. 

"Chesty  II,"  who  was 
constantly  violating 
rules  and  regulations, 
took  an  unauthorized 
absence.  Chased  by  sev- 
eral Marines,  he 
streaked  past  the  main 
gate  and  was  gone  for 
two  days.  He  was 
returned  in  a paddy 
wagon  . . . just  in  time 
for  a parade. 

During  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
1967  visit  to  the  Marine 
Barracks,  "Chesty  V" 
strutted  down  Center  Walk,  halted,  sat  and  looked 
the  president  directly  in  the  eye.  Johnson  smiled, 
turned  to  the  Barracks'  commanding  officer  and  said, 
"I'm  familiar  with  the  Marine  Corps  fantastic 
training  accomplishments,  but  this  is  most  unusual. 
Well  done!"  Fortunately,  the  president  did  not  know 
the  incident  was  not  planned. 

"Chesty  X"  is  the  latest  successor  to  the  bulldog 
tradition.  Born  April  3,  1992,  Chesty  enlisted  in  the 
Corps,  July  23  for  six  years.  And  since  his  initial 
training  and  fitting  of  his  uniform.  Chesty  has 
settled  into  his  new  duties  as  the  official  mascot  of 
Marine  Barracks  and  appears  weekly  at  the 
Friday  Evening  parades  held  at  the 
barracks  in  the  summer. 

Renowned  for  their  tough,  muscular 
and  aggressive  appearance,  the  English 
bulldogs  have  long  suited  the  Corps'  need 
for  a symbol  and  faithful  mascot.  Prone 
to  weight  problems,  often  reluctant 
to  obey  orders  and  always  the  last 
to  fall  into  formation  for  physi- 
cal training,  the  dogs  have 
always  found  favor  with 
struggling  junior  troops, 
who  are  relieved  the 
sergeant  major  has 
. someone  besides 
bhem  to  bark  at.  □ 


Stoiy  by  Marine  Staff  Sgt.  Steve  Williams,  assigned  to 
Marine  Barracks  Public  Affairs  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Story  by  Patricia  Swift, 
photos  by  J02  Brett  Bryan  and  JOl  Steve  Orr 

Navy  offers  options  in 

child  care 


ALL  HANDS 


m 

The  alarm  sounds  at  5 a.m. 
sharp.  The  routine  begins. 
Get  out  of  hed,  jump  in  the 
shower,  get  dressed,  grab  something 
to  nibble  on,  glance  at  the  watch. 
Only  10  minutes  left  to  get  little 
Johnny  ready,  get  out  the  door  and 
off  to  the  child  development  center. 

Finally,  Johnny's  dressed.  Throw 
the  old  purse  on  one  shoulder,  the 
kid  on  the  other,  grab  the  keys  and 
get  ready  to  conquer  the  day. 

This  routine  is  nothing  new  and 
certainly  no  exception  for  thousands 
of  Navy  personnel  who  must  trot 
their  sleepy,  youngsters  off  to  child 
development  centers  every  day. 

"Children  spend  more  than  one- 
half  their  waking  hours  in  these  safe 
havens.  They  also  gain  90  percent  of 
their  knowledge  and  understanding 


Carolee  Callen 


in  their  first  five  years  of  develop- 
ment," said  Carolee  Callen,  head  of 
Navy  Child  Development  Services, 
Washington,  D.C. 

"For  these  reasons  it  is  absolutely 
critical  the  Navy  render  the  highest 


quality  child  care  as  early  as  possible 
— care  that  supports  the  child's 
intellectual,  social,  emotional  and 
physical  development." 

The  Navy's  Morale,  Welfare  and 
Recreation  child  development  pro- 
gram has  consistently  offered  high 
quality  programs  and  services. 

Currently,  the  Navy  cares  for 
20,000  children  through  its  three 
developmental  child  care  programs, 
which  includes  traditional  center- 
based  care;  family  home  care,  pro- 
vided in  quarters  by  Navy  spouses; 
and  resource  and  referral  services, 
which  help  families  find  accommo- 
dations within  the  civilian  commu- 
nities while  on-base  care  is  being 
sought. 

According  to  Callen,  the  Navy 
doesn't  have  a large  unmet  demand 


Titjs  for  selecting  child  care: 

'Visit  the  center  or  home  more  than  once  and  at  various  times. 
'^Is  the  program  licensed  or  certified? 

*Does  staff  know  CPR,  Heimlich  maneuver? 

*Check  safety  codes,  smoke  detectors,  toys. 

*Is  the  facility  clean,  child-proofed,  cheery,  well-lit  and  ventilated? 

*How  much  does  it  cost,  hours  of  operation,  age  limit? 

"Get  references  from  parents  and  neighbors. 

*ls  there  an  open  door  policy? 

*How  does  the  child  interact  with  the  provider? 

*Ask  about  the  curriculum.  Is  it  appropriate  for  the  child’s  age? 

*How  does  the  provider  enforce  rules  and  discipline? 

'■'Should  the  child  be  in  a classroom  setting  or  home  setting? 

'■'What  type  of  meal  plan  is  administered? 

'■'When  are  naps  and  recreation  taken? 

'■'When  in  doubt  about  care,  contact  your  child  development  center 
coordinator. 
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Top  left:  Home  care  provider  Sherry 
DeLoera  helps  2-year-old  Rebecca  Nay- 
lor with  her  painting.  Top  right:  CPR  is 
required  for  all  child  care  and  home 
care  providers.  Above:  Portia  Brown 
prepares  a meal  according  to  the  USDA 
meal  plan.  Right:  Children  at  the  Naval 
Station  Anacostia  child  care  center, 
Washington,  D.C.,  enjoy  a ride  down  the 

slide. 
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for  child  care.  "We  still  have  waiting 
lists  for  center-hased  eare,  but  the 
people  on  these  lists  are  not  without 
child  care.  Most  want  the  quality 
care,  the  convenienee  and  fee  the 
Navy  centers  offer. 

"Even  if  the  families  don't  get 
immediate  center-based  eare,  the 
resource  and  referral  service  will  try 
to  match  families  with  outside  care 
in  the  civilian  community,"  Callen 
said.  However,  referrals  are  made 
only  to  providers  who  meet  the 
standards,  policies,  and  licensing 
agreements  set  forth  by  the  respec- 
tive states. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
approved  a plan  to  expand  child  care 
capacity  by  17,000  spaces  and  fund 
child  development  programs  with 
appropriated  funds  and  income  from 
parent  fees.  The  plan  will  be  fully 
implemented  by  FY97. 

As  with  most  things,  the  lifestyles 
and  needs  of  sailors  vary  from  family 
to  family.  All  Hands  offers  an  over- 
view of  the  tri-faceted  DoD  child 


care  programs. 

• Center-based  care  — This  care  is 
sought  by  sailors  with  regular  duty 
hours.  Centers  are  located  on  base 
and  hours  of  operation  vary  to  meet 
mission  requirements.  Most  centers 


accept  children  from  6 weeks  to  6 
years  old  and  will  try  to  aceommo- 
date  speeial  needs  childrens.  Before 
and  after  school  programs  are  offered 
by  some  centers  and  by  Youth  Activ- 
ity Centers  for  children  older  than  6. 

Fees  are  set  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Military  Child  Care  Act  based  on 
family  income  and  the  age  of  the 
child.  Staff/child  ratios  are  deter- 
mined by  the  age  of  the  child  and 
children  learn  readiness  skills  to 
prepare  them  for  school  and  the 
years  ahead.  Navy  operating  stan- 
dards establish  maximum  group 
sizes  based  on  the  ages  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

These  facilities  must  meet  Navy 
guidelines  for  safety,  health  and 
developmentally  appropriate  pro- 
gramming. Guidelines  include  staff 
training  requirements  and  staff  back- 
ground checks. 

"It  is  very  expensive  for  centers  to 
remain  open  24  hours-a-day  and 
pesently  the  demand  won't  support 
that  expense,"  said  Callen.  "Plus,  it 
is  not  good  for  kids  to  be  in  an 

Left:  Two  toddlers  at  the  Norfolk-based 
child  care  center  discuss  the  latest  in 
fashion  trends. 


Tws  before  devloviriQ  or  PCSiriQ: 


*Contact  the  new  command  to  see  what 
child  care  programs  are  offered. 

*Ask  for  a brochure  or  handbook  to  be  mailed  to  you. 

’Talk  with  your  child  about  the  new  program. 

*If  possible,  visit  the  center  or  home. 

"Ask  about  space  limitations  - provider  may  already  be  full. 

*Are  child’s  immunization  and  medical  records  in  order? 

*Are  ID  cards  current? 

^Verify  your  child’s  enrollment  in  DEERS, 
dn  the  event  of  death,  draft  a will  specifying  a guardian  for  the  child. 
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Top:  Program  assistant  Miss  Barbara 
reads  a story  to  three-and-a-half  year 
olds  at  the  Norfolk-based  center. 
Be/oiv:  Children  play  pat-a— cake  during 
a play  period. 

institutional  setting  for  long  periods 
of  time.  A better  alternative  for  the 
sailor  who  works  unusually  long  or 
irregular  hours  may  be  home  care. 

• Family  home  care  — This  care, 
the  most  flexible  of  all,  is  provided 
by  certified  care  givers  who  work  out 
of  their  homes  in  base  housing.  The 
setting  is  a little  less  formal  and  the 
provider  can  watch  a maximum  of 
six  kids,  including  their  own,  up  to 
the  age  of  8.  Providers,  their  spouses 
and  children  who  are  more  than  12 
years  of  age,  must  submit  to  back- 
ground checks  and  health  screen- 
ings. 

The  small  group  setting  usually 
involves  one-on-one  communica- 
tion between  child  and  provider. 
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Problem  signs: 

*You  don’t  see  interaction  between  staff  and  child 
^Providers  use  harsh  tones  with  child 
*There  aren’t  enough  toys  and  equipment 
*Parents  are  discouraged  from  visiting  and  participating  in  programs 
*Child  is  injured  and  you  don’t  get  an  accident  report 

*Chaotic  atmosphere  in  center  or  home  although  there  are  planned  programs 
*Regression  in  skills 

*lf  these  signs  exist,  speak  with  the  director  or  provider  of  the  center.  Follow 
the  chain  of  command  or  call  the  DoD  hotline. 


Parents  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  daily  routine  and 
providers  are  required  to  provide 
developmentally  appropriate  pro- 
grams and  planned  activities  for 
mixed  age  groups. 

Fees  in  family  home  care  are  not 
subsidized  with  appropriated  funds 
and  are  usually  higher  than  center- 
based  fees.  The  provider  establishes 
the  fee  and  hours  but  must  report 
her/his  earnings  to  the  IRS.  This  care 
is  ideal  for  sailors  on  rotating  shifts, 
sailors  with  infants  or  those  who  are 
waiting  for  center-based  care. 

"But  there  are  times  when  center- 
based  and  family  home  care  facilities 
are  full.  Sailors  then  must  turn  to  the 
outside  community,"  Callen  said. 

• Resource  and  referral  — The 
object  of  this  system  is  to  link 
parents  with  child  care  in  the  civil- 
ian sector  when  parents  have  spe- 
cific needs,  such  as  price,  preference, 
location  and  hours  of  operation. 

The  Navy  has  94  commands 
throughout  the  world  with  one  or 
more  center-based  care  facilities  and 
an  additional  86  commands  with 
family  home  care  services  or  referral 
services.  According  to  Callen, 
"Child  development  centers  are 
inspected  at  least  four  times  a year 
and  family  home  care  facilities  are 
monitored  monthly  to  ensure  all 
rules  and  regulations  are  being 
enforced.  And  whether  overseas  or 
CONUS,  the  care  givers  must  abide 
by  strict  regulations  to  ensure  qual- 
ity care.  Any  deficiencies  noted  dur- 
ing inspections  must  be  corrected  in 
a specified  number  of  days." 

Callen  went  on  to  say  the  com- 
manding officer  has  the  discretion  to 
alter  hours  of  child  care  centers  to 
meet  mission  requirements.  If  hard- 
ship cases  arise,  such  as  death, 
divorce,  illness,  high  medical 
expenses,  etc.,  the  commanding  offi- 

Right:  Program  assistants  Monica 
Singh  and  Carlene  Stokes  set  out  for  an 
early  morning  stroll  with  company. 


cer  has  the  right  to  waive  the  fee. 

All  staff  members  must  be  trained 
in  CPR  and  the  Heimlich  maneuver. 
They  must  have  backup  workers 
who  are  also  trained  in  CPR.  All 
military,  as  well  as  some  civilian 
personnel,  can  use  the  child  care 
facilities,  however,  priority  is  given 
to  the  active-duty  military  member. 

But  as  Callen  stated,  "No  matter 
what,  if  you  have  a child,  some  type 
of  child  care  will  have  to  be  selected 
and  I would  advise  not  to  base  your 


child  care  selection  solely  on  price. 
Keep  the  children  in  mind  and  do 
what  is  best  for  them,"  she  said. 
"The  quality  of  care,  the  love  and 
nurturing  received  and  the  smile  on 
Johnny's  face  when  you  pick  him  up 
at  the  end  of  the  day  . . . that's  what 
matters."  □ 

Swift  is  a writer  for  All  Hands.  Bryan  is  a 
photo] our nalist  for  All  Hands.  fOl  Steve 
Orr,  NIRA  Det.  Four,  Norfolk,  contrib- 
uted to  this  article. 
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Hope  in 

SOMALIA 

Story  and  photos  by  PHl(AW)  Joseph  Dorey 


Making  a "Hollywood" 
entrance^  an  unprece- 
dented humanitarian 
effort,  sanctioned  by  the  United 
Nations,  unfolded  in  Somalia's  capi- 
tal city  of  Mogadishu  right  on  cue. 

Under  the  leadership  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  Operation  Restore 
Hope  began  in  the  early  morning 
darkness  of  Dec.  9,  1992,  under  the 
spotlight  of  civilian  news  media 
photographers. 

Left:  Relief  food  is  delivered  to  a village 
outside  Baidoa  under  escort  of  the  15th 
MEU.  Below:  Local  Somalis  cheer  the 
Marines  of  the  15th  MEU  as  they  secure 
the  city  of  Kismayo. 


The  preannounced  landing  was 
witnessed  by  millions  of  U.S.  prime 
time  television  viewers  as  Navy 
SEALs  and  Marine  Corps  reconnais- 
sance teams  emerged  from  the  sea  at 
Mogadishu.  But  for  the  following 
waves  of  sailors  and  Marines,  the 
media  became  an  unexpected  obsta- 
cle to  the  mission. 

"It  was  a pretty  hyper  landing," 
said  Boatswain's  Mate  1st  Class 
James  O'Dell,  a crewman  on  an  air 
cushion  landing  craft  (LCAC) 
launched  from  USS  Rushmore  (LSD 
47).  "We  knew  there  were  people  out 
in  town  who  carry  weapons  and  they 
might  be  on  the  beach.  When  we  got 


there,  it  was  quite  a different  sce- 
nario because  of  all  the  reporters." 

At  about  100  yards  from  the 
beach,  O'Dell  said  their  night  vision 
glasses  were  rendered  useless 
because  of  the  photographers'  lights. 
"They  were  pretty  much  blinding  us 
coming  onto  the  beach,"  he  said. 

O'Dell's  crewmate.  Operations 
Specialist  2nd  Class  Cory  Schenk, 
the  LCAC's  navigator,  remembered 
the  intensity  and  confusion  inside 
the  craft's  control  room. 

"The  reporters  would  run  in  front 
of  us  and  take  a picture.  I thought  we 
hit  at  least  one,  but  we  didn't.  It  was 
pretty  wild,"  said  Schenk. 
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Top:  Villagers  outside  Baidoa  wait  for 
food  delivery.  Right:  UTS  Rick  Redmon 
(left)  and  UT2  Scott  Hodge  adapt  a hose 
for  a water  purification  unit. 

The  crew  from  Beach  Master  Unit 
(BMU)  1 helped  sort  out  the  confu- 
sion. While  landing  craft  maneu- 
vered for  a spot  on  the  shore,  the 
beach  masters  helped  clear  obstruc- 
tions (and  reporters)  while  providing 
traffic  control. 

"Our  mission  is  to  get  equipment 
from  the  ships  to  the  beach,  making 
sure  they  have  a clear  landing,"  said 
Construction  Mechanic  2nd  Class 
Frederick  Cooper,  one  of  the  beach 
masters  on  duty  the  morning  of  the 
landing.  "Part  of  our  job  was  to  keep 
reporters  away  from  the  crafts  so 
they  wouldn't  get  hurt." 

Within  a few  hours,  the  airport 
and  port  at  Mogadishu  were  secured 
as  Marines  from  USS  Tripoli's  (LPH 
10)  Amphibious  Task  Unit  deployed 
from  Rushmore,  Tripoli  and  USS 
Juneau  (LPD  10). 

Within  a few  days,  the  airport  and 


port  had  turned  into  bustling  small 
cities  as  joint  U.S.  forces  settled  in. 
A typical  airport  scene  included 
Marine  helicopters  flying  overhead, 
an  Army  troop  transport  driving  by, 
an  Air  Force  cargo  plane  touching 
down  on  the  runway  while  Navy 
amphibious  craft  landed  on  the 


beach. 

In  the  area's  intense  heat,  water 
quickly  became  a "hot"  commodity. 
People  didn't  venture  far  without  a 
canteen  or  water  bottle.  "It's  hot, 
very  hot,"  said  Utilitiesman  3rd 
Class  Rich  Redmon  when  asked 
about  his  first  week  in  Mogadishu. 
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Left:  Seabees  from  ACU  1 set  up  a water 
purifying  unit  on  a pier  in  Mogadishu. 
Below:  An  LCAC  delivers  supplies  to  the 
beach  at  Mogadishu  from  USS  Rush- 
more  (in  background). 


"We  have  a thermometer  in  our  unit, 
and  it's  been  registering  110  in  the 
shade." 

Redmon  is  attached  to  Amphibi- 
ous Construction  Unit  (ACU)  1, 
which  set  up  a reverse  osmosis  unit 
to  desalinate  sea  water  at  the  port  of 
Mogadishu.  By  the  time  the  harbor's 


dirty  water  runs  through  the  sys- 
tem's 16  filters,  it  is  as  good  as  any 
water  back  home,  Redmon 
explained. 

"The  water  we're  making  is  actu- 
ally purer  than  the  bottled  water 
they've  shipped  here  for  us  to  drink," 
he  said.  More  than  15,000  gallons  of 


water  a day  were  being  purified  for 
the  troops  at  Mogadishu. 

Redmon  was  surprised  to  see 
Mogadishu  in  such  poor  condition. 
"I  thought  we  were  coming  to  a 
decent  city  that  mobs  had  just  taken 
over,"  he  said.  "But  as  we  go  through 
the  city,  it's  all  destroyed.  There's  no 
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city  here  anymore." 

In  Baidoa,  about  150  miles  north- 
west of  Mogadishu,  Marines  from 
the  15th  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit 
(MEU)  made  their  first  convoy  into 
the  country  as  they  escorted  relief 
workers  with  food  deliveries  to  sev- 
eral feeding  centers. 

"They  said  people  were  starving, 
and  they  weren't  exaggerating,"  said 
Marine  Sgt.  Mark  Holloway  after  his 
first  day  escorting  relief  workers 
outside  Baidoa.  "It  was  like  those 
Sally  Struthers  commercials  with 
people  starving.  It  was  pretty  bleak. 
I'll  never  forget  this  little  kid  on  his 
mother's  back.  I couldn't  believe  it. 
He  was  so  thin." 

The  Marines  riding  in  the  landing 
assault  vehicle  with  Holloway  also 
seemed  to  be  affected  by  what  they 
had  witnessed.  "It's  not  a Marine 
thing  to  show  emotion,"  Holloway 
said  when  describing  how  his  unit 
felt.  "The  guys  in  my  crew  were 
pretty  quiet  on  the  way  back  to 
camp.  We're  not  a quiet  crew.  A lot 
of  it  was  pretty  humbling." 


The  fact  the  forces  missed  Christ- 
mas at  home  with  loved  ones  did  not 
dampen  the  spirits  of  some  assigned 
to  Restore  Hope.  In  Baidoa,  Chief 
Hospital  Corpsman  (SW)  Stephen 
Higgens  put  his  situation  in  perspec- 
tive. 

"I  don't  think  there's  a single 
person  out  here  who  will  tell  you  we 
enjoy  being  away  from  our  families 
at  Christmas,"  Higgens  said.  "But 
let's  be  realistic.  If  I've  got  to  be 
away  from  my  family  at  Christmas, 
this  is  probably  the  best  thing  I could 
be  doing;  helping  these  people." 

At  Mogadishu's  port.  Equipment 
Operator  Constructionman  Appren- 
tice Jena  Edge  voiced  a similar  opin- 
ion about  whether  she  minded  being 
in  Somalia  for  Christmas.  "No,  I'll 
have  plenty  more  I'm  sure." 

Edge  said  she  joined  the  Seabees 

Right:  Marines  escort  civilian  food  relief 
workers  in  a convoy  near  Baidoa. 
Below:  Beachmaster  BMC(SW)  Mark 
Stewart  directs  traffic  near  the  airport. 
Opposite  page:  A young  Somali  girl  at  a 
food  delivery  site  in  Baidoa. 
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because  she  liked  getting  dirty  and 
using  her  hands.  While  helping  to 
build  facilities  at  the  port,  she  has 
had  a chance  to  do  both  and  believes 
in  Operation  Restore  Hope. 

"I  think  it's  a really  good  idea  for 
us  to  he  here,"  she  said.  "Christmas 
is  for  giving,  and  you  can't  give  more 


than  this.  Saving  lives  and  helping 
people  is  our  joh."  □ 


Dorey  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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to  go 

Navy/Marine  Corps  team  in  Somalia 


Story  and  photos  by  PHl(AW)  Joseph  Dorey 


The  temperature  inside  the  "track,"  rises  with 
each  additional  body.  By  the  time  13  fully- 
equipped  Marines  have  entered  and  sealed  them- 
selves inside  amphibious  assault  vehicle  (AAV)  110,  the 
90-degree  heat  just  adds  to  the  tension. 

It  is  5 a.m.  off  the  coast  of  Kismayo,  Somalia.  These 
Marines  have  been  awake  for  hours  and  are  ready  to  go. 
Although  cramped  and  anxious  while  waiting  to  launch, 
they  are  jovial. 

As  the  AAVs'  engines  start,  filling  the  well-deck  of 
USS  Rushmore  (LSD  47)  with  thunder  and  exhaust 
fumes,  anticipation  among  the  crew  rises.  The  vehicle 
starts  its  rumble  down  the  deck,  joining  12  other  AAVs 
from  "G"  Company  of  the  15th  Marine  Expedition  Unit 
(MEU).  There  is  a moment  of  calm,  then  a "splat,"  as 
they  awkwardly  enter  the  sea. 

A tension-releasing  laugh  breaks  out  among  the  crew 
when  their  squad  leader.  Marine  Sgt.  John  Neubauer, 
takes  the  brunt  of  the  saltwater  dunking  at  the  vehicle's 
aft.  Some  more  light-hearted  kidding  continues  — for  a 
while. 

About  15  minutes  into  the  half-hour  journey,  a subtle 
quiet  comes  over  the  crew  as  attention  is  directed  back 
to  the  mission.  They  are  making  their  second  landing  in 
12  days  in  a hostile  environment.  They  were  among  the 
first  to  land  at  Somalia's  capital  city  of  Mogadishu  on 
December  9,  where  they  were  "ambushed"  in  the 
early-morning  darkness  by  the  lights  of  news  photogra- 
phers. 

"We  thought  they  were  taking  shots  at  us,"  Hospital 
Corpsman  3rd  Class  Troy  Ferrie  said.  "There  were  lights 
and  flashes  going  off  on  the  beach.  There  were  people 
everywhere!" 

Ferrie's  squad  helped  search  the  terminal  and  round  up 
a few  Somalis  who  were  turned  over  to  U.N.  officials. 
Overall,  the  landing  went  as  planned  and  after  a few 
days,  his  platoon  returned  to  Rushmore  to  prepare  for 


Below:  HM3  Troy  Ferrie  takes  his  position  at  a checkpoint 
near  Kismayo  airport.  Left:  Ferrie  (left)  and  “G”  Co.  Marines 
board  an  AAV  before  the  amphibious  landing  at  Kismayo. 

their  next  mission  — landing  at  Kismayo. 

As  the  AAV  approaches  the  beach,  it  bites  into  the 
sand  and  jolts  the  crew  momentarily.  Again,  reporters 
are  there  to  greet  them,  but  this  time  the  sun  is  already 
shining. 

Driving  through  the  city,  their  M-16  rifles  and  40mm 
guns  are  always  at  the  ready  for  the  unknown.  The 
streets  are  lined  with  locals,  some  waving,  many  looking 
completely  surprised  — stunned.  Although  they  had 
been  told  that  U.N.  troops  would  be  coming,  it  took  the 
actual  sight  of  U.S.  and  Belgium  forces  to  convince  the 
people  of  Kismayo  that  Restore  Hope  was  really  on  the 
way. 

Taking  the  airport  is  almost  routine.  None  of  the 
fighting  Somali  clans  are  there  to  resist  the  Marines  and 
the  Belgium  forces  that  secured  the  vital  drop-off  area. 
Within  two  hours,  the  first  C-130  cargo  plane  carrying 
food  and  supplies  lands. 

Although  the  landing  went  smoothly,  it  was  not  a drill 


for  Ferrie  and  the  crew  of  AAV  110.  "Fm  still  keyed  up," 
Ferrie  said  after  helping  secure  the  airport.  "I've  got  my 
adrenalin  going.  I want  to  keep  the  edge.  You  never 
know  what's  going  to  happen." 

Ferrie  takes  his  responsibility  for  the  Marines  seri- 
ously. His  feels  like  one  of  them,  which  is  a sentiment 
shared  by  his  squad.  "Doc  Ferrie  is  real  important  to  us," 
said  Neubauer.  "He  takes  care  of  us,  whether  it's  out 
here  or  back  home.  The  way  he  looks  out  for  the  Marines 
is  outstanding." 

Ferrie  says  he  has  found  a home  with  the  15th  MEU.  "I 
felt  like  the  'grunts'  was  a good  place  for  me,"  Ferrie  said. 
"When  you  first  get  with  the  Marines,  they  try  to 
challenge  you,  make  sure  you  know  everything. 

"So  you  just  do  everything  better.  You  PT  better  than 
them,  you  hump  [march]  better,  you  just  do  everything 
better  and  they'll  really  respect  you. 

"There's  a real  trust  that's  built  up  between  us,"  Ferrie 
continued.  "I  feel  a loyalty  to  the  Marines.  If  anything 
happens  to  them,  I'm  right  there  — they  know  that."  : i 


Doiey  is  photojomnalist  for  All  Hands. 


“Doc  Ferrie  . . . takes  care  of  us, 
whether  it’s  out  here  or  back 
home.”  — Sgt.  John  Neubauer. 
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LeftrWomen  like  YN1  Joy  Bright,  shown 
here  in  1918,  set  the  precedent  for 
today’s  Navy  women.  Below:  A group  of 
female  yeomen  get  together  for  a game 
of  pool  in  1919.  Bottom:  The  yeomen 
serving  at  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
in  1918  gather  for  a group  photo. 


Ithough  July  30  miirks  the 
SOth  anniversary  of  the 
Women's  Naval  Reserve, 
the  idea  of  women  serving  in  the 
Navy  is  not  a new  one.  It  began  in 
1908  with  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 
Later,  as  U.S.  entered  World  War  I, 
then-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus 
Daniels  authorized  enrolling  women 
reserves.  When  the  war  ended, 
1 1,275  women  had  become  yeoman. 
By  filling  shore  positions  they 
replaced  men  needed  for  sea  duty. 
There  were  no  women  officers. 

Late  in  1941,  when  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  a two-ocean  war  caused  a 


severe  manpower  shortage,  military 
planners  once  again  considered 
allowing  women  to  enroll. 

The  Navy  appointed  Elizabeth 
Reynard,  a professor  of  English  at 
Barnard  College,  to  develop  a pro- 
gram for  women.  One  of  Reynard's 
early  tasks  was  to  choose  a name  for 
the  women.  She  suggested  the  nauti- 
cal sounding  "WAVES"  — or 
"Women  Accepted  for  Volunteer 
Emergency  Service."  Mildred  McA- 
fee, president  of  Wellesley  College, 
was  selected  as  the  WAVES  director. 

On  July  30,  1942,  President 

Roosevelt  authorized  enlistment 


Story  by  Susan  H.  Godson 


and  commissioning  of  women  in  the 
Naval  Reserve.  This  was  the  first 
time  women  were  allowed  to  be  part 
of  the  armed  services,  vice  an  auxil- 
iary to  a branch  of  the  service. 
McAfee  was  commissioned  as  a lieu- 
tenant commander. 

The  new  law  restricted  their  high- 
est rank  to  one  lieutenant  com- 
mander, allowed  for  35  lieutenants 
and  prohibited  service  outside  the 
continental  United  States  or  on 


took  in  nearly  one-third  of  all 
WAVES.  Here  they  performed  some 
of  their  more  unusual  tasks. 

About  600  WAVES  filled  the  glam- 
orous but  demanding  tasks  of  con- 
trol tower  operators.  Almost  1,000 
WAVES  taught  pilots  instrument 
flying  in  Link  trainers.  Parachute 
rigging  occupied  other  WAVES.  Avi- 
ation machinist's  mates  were  often 
women  reservists.  They  took  apart, 
repaired,  reassembled  and  calibrated 


board  ships  and  combatant  aircraft.  delicate  aircraft  instruments  and 


To  get  in  the  Navy,  WAVES  had  to 
be  at  least  20  years  old,  of  high  moral 
character,  in  good  health  and  pass 
rigorous  mental  and  physical  exams. 
They  had  to  be  high  school  graduates 
or  have  completed  two  years  of 
secondary  schooling  and  two  years 
of  work  experience.  Officers  were 
required  to  have  a college  degree  or 
two  years  of  college  with  two  years 
of  work  experience. 

At  first,  WAVES  were  concen- 
trated in  traditional  jobs  as  yeomen 
and  storekeepers.  They  eventually 
filled  some  vef;^nontraditional  roles 
including  makiiig,||I|yy  guns,  torpe- 
does, mines  and  hdl|i,h;g,  Some  mas- 
tered chemical  warl^i^^echniques, 
while  others  becamh  'i^^'erts  with 
aviation  gunnery. 

The  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  ekgerly 
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overhauled  plane  engines.  Late  in 
the  war,  a few  WAVES,  trained  as 
navigators,  flew  in  transports  in  the 
United  States  and  to  Hawaii  and  the 
Aleutians. 

By  war's  end,  38  of  the  62  enlisted 
ratings  were  open  to  women. 

Taking  their  new  skills  with 
them,  most  WAVES  returned  to 
civilian  life  in  early  1946.  A small 
group  remained  as  the  service  began 
its  drive  to  make  women  a perma- 
nent part  of  the  Navy.  In  1948, 
Congress  passed  the  Women's 
Armed  Services  Integration  Act,  per- 
mitting women  to  join  the  regular 
Navy  and  Naval  Reserve,  l 

Godson  is  a historian  who  writes  on 
20th  century  U.S.  diplomatic  and  naval 
history. 


Far  left:  A 1918  full  dress 
uniform  inspection  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Left:  A 
female  photographer’s  mate 
at  work  in  1955.  Jobs  for 
Navy  women  expanded  dur- 
ing World  War  II  to  include 
more  than  administrative 
tasks.  Below:  Women’s  uni- 
forms have  changed  dra- 
matically over  the  years. 
Bottom  left:  WAVES  pass  in 
review  during  a ceremony  in 
1946. 
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Saving  for  more  than  just  “a 

rainy  day” 

Story  by  J02(SW)  Jim  Conner 
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Many  sailors  look  forward  to  a life  of  leisure  and 
security  when  they  retire.  However,  many 
overlook  one  important  detail.  "It's  a fact 
there  won't  he  enough  money  for  retirement  if  you  don't 
start  saving  now,"  said  LeOra  Stevenson,  a financial 
counselor  and  educator  at  the  Naval  Construction 
Battalion  Center,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  Family  Service 
Center  (FSC). 

Stevenson  is  responsible  for  training  command  finan- 
cial specialists  who  provide  advice  and  counseling  to 
sailors  with  financial 
problems.  She  is  an 
expert,  with  many 
ideas  on  how  to  save 
money. 

"First  of  all,  save  by 
allotment,"  she  ex- 
plained. "It's  a hassle- 
free  way  of  having 
money  automatically 
put  aside."  Stevenson 
recommended  putting  your  money  in  a bank  that's  far 
from  where  you're  stationed.  "It's  better  to  put  your 
savings  where  you  can't  pull  it  out.  If  the  money  isn't  too 
accessible,  many  sailors  tend  to  leave  it  rather  than  go 
through  all  the  trouble  of  withdrawing  it." 

The  best  way  to  determine  how  much  to  save, 
according  to  Stevenson  is  by  "listing  all  of  your  bills  and 


cost  of  living  expenses  against  your  total  income.  This 
presents  a clear  picture  of  what  you  can  afford  to  save.  In 
10  years  of  counseling.  I've  never  had  a person  come  to 
me  with  financial  problems  if  he  or  she  was  on  a written 
budget." 

Stevenson  said  another  good  way  of  saving  for 
retirement  is  through  savings  bonds  or  through  an 
individual  retirement  account  (IRA).  "Currently,  inter- 
est rates  are  slightly  higher  on  bonds  than  passbook 
savings  and  CDs  [certificates  of  deposit],"  she  explained. 

"Another  advantage  of 
savings  bonds  is  that 
Cleveland  will  keep  them 
for  you  until  you  ask  for 
them." 

She  added  that  with  all 
of  the  education  facilities 
available  to  sailors  today, 
most  of  them  overlook 
the  importance  of  learn- 
ing about  money  matters. 

"That's  where  command  financial  specialists  can 
help,"  she  said.  "Sailors  who  have  financial  problems,  or 
who  desire  to  learn  ways  to  manage  their  money  wisely, 
can  contact  them  for  help.  Saving  now  can  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  when  it  comes  time  to  retire."  □ 

Conner  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


“It’s  a fact  there  won’t  be  enough 
money  for  retirement  if  you  don’t 
start  saving  now.” 
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Scams 

Avoiding  the  sting  of  con  artists 

Story  by  J02  Brett  Bryan 


There's  a sucker  born  every 
minute.  From  the  shell  game 
to  the  big  sting,  everyday 
someone's  getting  taken.  Why? 
Greed.  Greed  is  the  motivation 
behind  almost  every  scam.  Although 
the  scammer's  greed  is  an  ingredi- 
ent, most  con  artists  depend  on  the 
potential  victim's  greed. 

The  idea  of  getting  something  for 
nothing  (or  almost  nothing)  is  the 
perfect  lure  for  the  professional  con 
man.  It's  attractive,  and  when  you 
think  you're  getting  away  with  it, 
you  bite  hard.  All  that's  left  for  the 
flim-flam  man  to  do  is  reel  you  in, 
along  with  your  money. 

Fraud  is  more  than  just  a way  to 
make  a buck  under  the  table  — it's 
an  art  form  that  has  been  around  for 
centuries.  Very  few  forms  of  larceny 
refer  to  the  perpetrator  as  an  artist, 
but  the  analogy  is  appropriate.  The 
con  game  is  a carefully  set  trap,  with 
each  detail  worked  out  meticu- 
lously, waiting  for  the  one  ingredient 
to  make  it  all  happen  . . . you. 

For  con  artists,  service  members 
are  ideal  targets.  Usually  young, 
always  looking  for  a good  deal  and 
possibly  in  town  for  just  a few  days, 
a sailor  can  inadvertently  paint  a 
bull's  eye  on  his  or  her  back  that  a 
hustler  can  zoom  in  on  in  a heart- 
beat. Many  a sailor  has  been  taken  in 
by  a wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  Here's 
a few  of  the  more  popular  cons  that 
could  happen  to  you  if  you  aren't 


wise  in  the  ways  of  the  con  game. 

The  pocket  book  drop 

A stranger,  usually  a woman, 
opens  a conversation  with  you  in  the 
street.  Later,  another  woman 
appears  with  an  envelope  containing 
money  she  says  she  found.  You  don't 
get  a chance  to  examine  the  money. 
The  question  of  what  to  do  is  dis- 
cussed until  one  stranger  states  she 
works  for  a lawyer  and  will  ask  him 
what  to  do.  She  leaves  and  returns, 
stating  that  the  money  was  probably 
gambling  or  drug  money  lost  by 
someone  trying  to  avoid  taxes.  Her 
boss  said  she  must  share  the  money 
equally  with  you  and  the  other 
woman,  but  first  you  have  to  prove 
your  trust  and  show  some  money  of 
your  own. 

The  first  stranger  will  say  she  has 
an  insurance  award  with  her.  She 
leaves  to  show  it  to  the  lawyer, 
returns  and  states  he  gave  her  one 
third  of  the  found  money. 

They  instruct  you  to  go  to  the 
bank  and  withdraw  some  cash.  The 
woman  working  for  the  lawyer  says 
she  will  take  your  money  to  him. 
She  returns  saying  the  lawyer  has 
your  money  and  wants  to  talk  to 
you.  You  follow  directions  to  his 
office  only  to  find  he  doesn't  exist. 
You  return  to  the  spot  you  left  the 
two  women  and  find  they  are  gone. 
You  have  given  your  money  away. 


The  bank  examiner 


He  will  usually  call  women  on  the 
phone  and  use  a title  from  a hank  or 
a police  department.  He  will  tell  you 
some  of  the  accounts  at  the  hank, 
even  yours,  show  large  withdrawals 
and  he  suspects  a dishonest  bank 
employee.  Your  cooperation  is 
requested  to  trap  the  thief.  The 
examiner  will  ask  you  to  go  to  the 
bank  and  withdraw  money  from  a 
certain  window.  You  are  told  to  put 
the  money  in  a envelope  and  give  it 
to  the  examiner  or  his  partner  when 
they  approach  you.  They  tell  you  the 
money  will  be  redeposited  by  them 
and  you  can  return  to  the  bank  in  a 
few  days  to  have  your  account 
adjusted.  You  make  your  withdrawal 
and  give  the  envelope  to  the  agent 
who  identifies  himself  to  you. 

In  a few  days,  you  return  to  the 
bank  to  make  the  adjustment  and 
find  out  you  have  been  scammed. 


The  home  repairman 

Beware  of  the  phony  repairman  or 
engineer  who  offers  to  check  your 
chimney,  furnace,  foundation  or 


anything  else.  Such  a person  might 
say  he  has  just  completed  a job  in 
your  area  and  has  enough  material 
left  to  fix  your  roof,  or  pave  your 
driveway.  After  he  tells  you  he  can 


Let  the  sailor  beware 

Story  by  JOCS  Paul  Versailles 


"Don't  be  a sucker." 

That's  the  message  LCDR  Chuck  Clopton  would 
like  to  get  across  to  all  sailors.  It's  a message  they 
should  carry  with  them  throughout  their  naval  career. 

Clopton  is  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate  at  Naval 
Training  Center  (NTC),  San  Diego.  Lately  he's  seen 
more  Navy  members  with  complaints  about  unscru- 
pulous business  practices  than  he'd  like  to.  The 
complaints  are  consistent  — someone  tries  to  take 
advantage  of  a sailor's  lack  of  business  experience. 

There  are  key  similarities  to  all  of  these  scammers 
— watch  for  the  following: 

• They  all  offer  a "good  deal"  — pizza,  soft  drinks,  a 
T-shirt  or  a diseount  on  some  recreational  activity. 
"Remember,  someone  is  paying  for  this  good  deal,  and 
the  discount  may  not  even  be  as  good  as  the  one  the 
sailor  can  get  through  the  Morale,  Welfare  and 
Recreation  Department." 

• Many  offer  to  help  the  sailor  establish  credit; 


some  even  offer  "instant  credit."  "Many  sailors  could 
qualify  for  a much  better  lending  rate  through  a bank 
or  a credit  union." 

• Scammers  will  try  to  get  the  customer  to  com- 
plete an  allotment  form,  since  they  know  the  Navy  is 
faithful  about  sending  out  allotments  and  canceling 
them  can  be  a hassle.  Also,  scammers  tend  to  have  the 
allotment  forms  on  hand. 

Clopton  also  has  another  bit  of  advice  for  sailors 
interested  in  doing  business,-  "Don't  sign  a sales 
contract  to  get  away  from  a salesman  or  think  you  can 
cancel  the  contract  tomorrow  — it  just  doesn't  work 
that  way." 

"The  bottom  line  is;  Approaeh  all  business  dealings 
with  your  eyes  open,"  Clopton  said.  "Use  common 
sense  — don't  be  a sucker."  □ 

Versailles  is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Naval 
Training  Center,  San  Diego. 
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only  accept  cash,  he  covers  your 
driveway  with  a hlack  goo  that  never 
dries. 

Also  heware  of  phony  inspectors 
who  want  to  check  your  chimney, 
heating  or  plumbing  and  "find"  dam- 
age that  must  repaired  to  "save  your 
house."  He  will  offer  you  a contract 
for  a large  down  payment  and  you 
never  see  him  again. 

Beware  of  topsoil  salesmen  — you 
purchase  hags  of  it,  and  later  dis- 
cover it  to  he  sawdust  colored  hy 
used  motor  oil. 

Examine  the  credentials  of  utility 
company  representatives.  Make  sure 
they  are  from  that  company  before 
you  admit  them. 

Also,  beware  of  traveling  auto 
repairmen.  They  offer  to  do  body 
work  on  your  car  at  a very  low  price. 
Usually  the  repair  is  cheap  plaster 
covered  with  one  coat  of  paint  and 
pops  out  when  you  hit  the  first 
pothole. 

The  TV  swindle 

This  scam  usually  happens  after 
you  receive  a phone  call,  usually  at 
work,  from  a man  who  says  he  was 
given  your  name  by  a building  main- 
tenance man,  elevator  operator, 
doorman  etc.  He  says  he  has  TV  sets, 
stereos,  VCRs,  etc.,  for  sale  and  he's 
selling  them  at  rock-bottom  prices. 
He  makes  an  appointment  to  meet 
you  at  the  loading  dock  of  a retail 
store.  He  gets  the  agreed  price  for 
whatever  merchandise  you  wanted 
and  tells  you  to  pull  your  car  up  to 
the  loading  dock  while  he  goes 
inside  and  makes  the  deal.  He  goes 
through  the  loading  doors  and  you 
never  see  him,  or  your  money  again. 

The  insurance  scam 

Active-duty  military  personnel 
are  again  the  targets  of  an  insurance 
hoax  that  first  plagued  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  mor 
than  40  years  ago. 


VA's  regional  office  and  insurance 
center  in  Philadelphia,  reports  that 
requests  from  military  personnel  for 
a non-existent  insurance  dividend 
have  increased  since  the  Persian 
Gulf  War. 

For  many  years,  the  principal  vic- 
tims of  the  rumor  were  World  War  II 
and  Korean  Conflict  victims  who 
were  told  that  VA  was  sending  a 
check  for  hundreds  of  dollars  — a 
so-called  insurance  dividend  — to 
any  veteran  who  requested  it.  The 
current  hoax  focuses  on  holders  of 
Serviceman's  group  Life  Insurance. 

The  phony  applications  claim  that 
dividends  or  refunds  have  been 
authorized  by  Congress.  In  fact, 
there  is  neither  a dividend  for  veter- 
ans who  do  not  keep  their  insurance 
in  force  nor  a rebate  for  active-duty 
military  personnel. 

The  hoax  applications  are  found  in 
magazines,  newspapers  and  newslet- 
ters or  distributed  in  handbills.  Hoax 
mail  has  also  been  printed  on  mili- 
tary unit  or  company  letterhead. 

VA's  legitimate  insurance  divi- 
dends are  paid  annually  to  current 
policyholders,  usually  on  the  anni- 
versary date  of  the  policy.  Payments 
are  automatic  to  those  who  continue 


to  pay  premiums  and  no  application 
is  needed.  For  more  information  on 
VA  benefits,  call  1-800-827-1000. 

It  seems  funny  until  it  happens  to 
you.  Thousand  of  people  fall  victim 
to  scams  like  these  every  year.  They 
don't  think  it  could  happen  to  them, 
or  they  think  they're  just  too  smart 
to  fall  for  it. 

Fraud  is  a crime.  And  just  like  any 
other  type  of  crime,  it  has  its  punish- 
ments. If  you  suspect  you've  just 
been  taken  by  a con  artist,  don't  just 
chalk  it  up  to  experience,  call  the 
police.  The  police  can  investigate 
fraud  claims.  You  might  not  get  your 
money  back,  but  you  might  get  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  hustler  go 
to  jail.  At  least,  you  may  prevent 
someone  else  from  being  taken  in  by 
a con  artist. 

But,  the  best  way  to  avoid  being 
scammed  ...  is  to  avoid  being  scam- 
med.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a ton  of  cure.  □ 


Bryan  is  a photo] ournalist  for  All  Hands 


How  not  to  get  ripped  off 


• Don't  be  greedy.  If  it  sounds 
too  good  to  be  true,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  it  is. 

• Be  patient.  If  someone  has 
to  sell  you  something  right 
now,  there's  usually  a reason. 
It  may  not  be  a good  idea. 

• Be  smart.  Think  things 
through  before  plopping  down 
any  money.  Make  some  phone 
calls  before  you  invest. 

• Read  the  fine  print.  Beware 
of  any  salesman  that  won't  let 
you  have  a contract  reviewed 


by  your  command. 

• Don't  be  intimidated.  If 

you're  the  buyer  and  he's  the 
seller,  remember  that  you're 
the  boss. 

• Walk  away.  Pressure  tac- 
tics are  very  common.  If  you're 
uncomfortable,  leave. 

• Tell  someone.  Talk  to  your 
chief,  division  officer,  com- 
mand financial  specialist  or 
staff  judge  advocate.  You  may 
save  a shipmate  from  being 
swindled. 
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The  thief  was  careful  not  to 
attract  attention.  He  had  been 
watching  the  house  for  a cou- 
ple of  days.  The  newspapers  were  still 
on  the  porch,  the  mailbox  was  full 
and  the  lights  were  out,  indicating  no 
one  had  been  home  for  days.  This  was 
an  open  invitation  to  break  in  and 
take  anything  of  value. 

This  scenario  happens  every  night 
in  just  about  every  city,  but  many 


Story  by  J02(SW)  Jim  Conner 

sailors  can  avoid  becoming  burglary 
victims,  according  to  Ron  Ireland  of 
the  Naval  Criminal  Investigative 
Service,  Naval  Amphibious  Base  Lit- 
tle Creek,  Va. 

"One  precaution  many  sailors  fail 
to  take  is  to  leave  on  an  outside 
light,"  he  explained.  "Most  burglars 
prefer  to  operate  in  the  dark.  A 
well-lit  home  is  a major  factor  in 
deterring  burglaries." 


Ireland,  an  authority  on  home  secu- 
rity, is  part  of  a mobile  training  team 
which  travels  to  various  Navy  com- 
mands to  conduct  security  training. 
He  advises  sailors  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a neighbor  to  pick  up  the 
mail  and  newspapers  if  they  are  going 
to  be  out  of  town  for  a few  days. 

"Stacks  of  newspapers  on  a porch 
are  a signal  that  no  one  is  home,"  he 
said.  "You  can  buy  an  inexpensive 
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timer  switch  and  connect  it  to  an 
inside  light,  a television  or  radio. 
Another  good  idea  is  to  ensure  your 
windows  and  doors  are  always 
locked." 

Ireland  offered  other  tips  for  those 
concerned  about  keeping  their 
homes  more  secure.  "Cut  down 
shrubbery  around  your  home  so  peo- 
ple can't  hide  behind  it  easily,"  he 
said. 

According  to  Ireland,  many  sailors 
feel  they  can  get  a dog  and  their 
home  security  troubles  are  over. 
That's  not  the  case.  "Many  people 
make  the  mistake  of  keeping  the  dog 
in  the  backyard.  If  you're  going  to 
have  a dog,  keep  it  in  the  house.  A 


bark  or  growl  from  a dog  inside  the 
house  will  send  a burglar  in  the 
opposite  direction." 

Ireland  said  most  burglaries  hap- 
pen when  no  one  is  home.  "It's  very 
rare  for  a burglar  to  enter  a house 
when  people  are  home.  The  more 
difficult  you  make  it  for  a burglar  the 
safer  your  home  will  be."  □ 


“Stacks  of  papers 
are  a signal  that 
no  one  is  home.” 


Conner  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
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Story  by  JOl  Sherri  E.  Bashore 


Senior  Chief  Musician  Chuck  Yates,  a tenor  vocal- 
ist and  narrator  for  the  United  States  Navy  Band, 
was  one  of  a select  team  who  expressed  their  heart 
felt  thanks  in  a brief  Presidential  farewell. 

Yates  was  the  last  of  the  five  presenters  to  speak.  "The 
whole  idea  of  seniority 
and  which  service  was  the 
first  and  the  best  all  went 
by  the  wayside,"  he  said. 

"What  the  [farewell  com- 
mittee] was  trying  to 
achieve  was  the  idea  of 
teamwork  — we're  all  in 
this  together,  we're  all 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

In  an  effort  to  convey  the  feeling  of  support  given  to 
the  military  during  the  four  years  of  the  Bush  admini- 
stration, representatives  from  each  branch  of  the  armed 
forces  combined  efforts  for  a fly-over  and  final  salute  and 
to  President  and  Mrs.  George  Bush  at  Ceremonial  Hall, 
Fort  Myer,  Va.,  this  past  January. 

"Each  service  is  unique.  However,  during  the  '88 
administration  we  did  everything  together  — Desert 
Storm,  Provide  Comfort,  Restore  Hope  and  now  the 
salute  to  President  Bush,"  said  Army  Lt.  Col.  Gordon  H. 


Goulson  with  Military  District  Washington.  "It  was  also 
a chance  to  recommit  ourselves  . . . when  we  are  needed 
we'll  be  there." 

The  colorful  and  emotional  ceremony  included  a 
joint-service  color  guard,  performances  by  the  U.S. 

Army  Band,  a Navy  solo- 
ist and  a pass-in-review 
of  soldiers,  sailors,  air- 
men, Marines  and  Goast 
Guardsmen. 

"I  was  surprised  at 
first  when  I found  out  of 
all  the  narrators  repre- 
senting the  services,  the 
Navy  was  going  to  go  last,"  Yates  continued.  The 
decision  was  made  because  the  President  served  three 
years  in  the  Navy. 

"Once  I got  into  the  ceremony  and  realized  what  they 
were  doing,  it  made  the  most  sense.  President  and  Mrs. 
Bush  were  listening  to  every  word,  and  I know  how 
important  it  was  to  them,"  Yates  said.  "They  were  very 
moved  by  the  whole  tribute."  □ 

Bashore  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


. . We  are  very  proud  of  your 
lifetime  of  service  to  our  grateful 
nation . . 
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Navy’s  motorcycle 
. safety  record 

improves 
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If  you  or  someone  in  your  family 
rides  motorcycles,  the  Navy's 
motorcycle  safety  program  has 
some  good  ideas  about  safe  riding. 

In  1984,  94  sailors  were  killed  as  a 
result  of  motorcycle  accidents.  Since 
then,  aggressive  training  and  new 
rules  for  personal  protection  equip- 
ment have  reduced  that  number  to 
an  all-time  low  of  1 1 for  1992. 

The  Navy's  motorcycle  safety  pro- 
gram has  also  reduced  non-fatal  inju- 
ries from  a 1984  high  of  919  to  174  in 
1992.  No  single  factor  is  responsible 
for  the  drop  in  these  numbers,  but 
several  programs  have  contributed. 


CY-92  as  of  OCT.  26 
Calendar  Year 
Deaths 


The  Motorcycle  Safety  Course, 
required  for  all  Navy  personnel  who 
ride  motorcycles,  trains  5,500  to 
6,000  riders  each  year.  Statistically, 
novice  riders  have  the  greatest 
chance  of  being  accident  victims. 
Proper  training,  like  that  provided 
through  this  course,  drops  those 
statistics  dramatically. 

There  has  also  been  a significant 
drop  in  alcohol  involvement  in 
motorcycle  accidents.  In  1984,  65 
percent  of  the  mishaps  involved 
alcohol;  in  1991  that  figure  dropped 
to  39  percent.  The  statistics  dropped 
again  in  1992  to  less  than  30  percent. 


Requirements  for  personal  protec- 
tive equipment  have  also  contrib- 
uted to  saving  lives  and  reducing 
injuries.  Motorcyclists  must  wear 
helmets,  gloves,  high  visibility  vests, 
eye  or  face  protection,  long  sleeve 
jackets  or  shirts,  long  pants  and 
hard-soled  shoes  with  heels. 

More  and  more  Navy  motorcy- 
clists are  learning  that  if  they  get 
proper  training,  wear  the  required 
protective  equipment  and  ride 
defensively,  they  can  enjoy  motor- 
cycling for  a long  time.  □ 

Courtesy  of  Naval  Safety  Center  public 
affairs 
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Sculptor  continues  his 
intoresl's  in  Iceland 


Chips  of  carrara  marble  fly  in  all 
directions  in  the  dimly-lit  room.  A 
carbide-tipped  chisel  effortlessly 
removes  pieces  from  a block  that 
has  already  taken  more  than  100 
hours  of  labor-intensive  work.  The 
three-pound  mallet  repeatedly 
pounds  on  the  flattened  head  of  the 
chisel,  grasped  in  the  dust-covered, 
veined  hand  of  the  sculptor. 

Mark  J.  Ebbert  has  spent  a large 
portion  of  the  last  12  years  pursu- 
ing a passion  for  bronze  sculpting 
and  marble  carving.  Ebbert  grew 
up  on  a farm  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania where  he  developed  a 
fondness  and  familiarity  for  the 
birds  he  now  sculpts.  He  concen- 
trates his  efforts  on  wetlands  spe- 
cies and  birds  of  prey,  but  bronzes 

Below:  Flakes  of  marble  fly  as  Ebbert 
uses  a carbide-tipped  chisel  to  make 
a ballet  dancer  come  to  life  in  carrara 
marble.  Above  right:  The  snowy 
egret,  titled  “preening,”  is  one  of 
Ebbert’s  most  notable  bronze  works. 


displayed  in  his  home  show  a 
preference  for  owls. 

have  studied  wildlife  books, 
photos  and  videos.  My  work 
always  shows  the  subject  in  its 
environment,"  Ebbert  said. 

Ebbert,  completely  self-taught  in 
all  aspects  of  sculpting,  was 
employed  as  a firefighter  and  a 
computer  programmer  before  set- 
tling on  art  as  a career. 

"Many  years  ago,  I suffered  a 
painful  martial  arts  injury,"  Ebbert 
said.  "The  incident  left  me  dis- 
heartened and  irritable.  A friend 
gave  me  a block  of  wood,  a ham- 
mer and  a chisel  and  I carved  a very 
life-like  bird.  I found  I had  a hidden 
talent  that  I consider  God-given." 

Ebbert  later  evolved  into  a well- 
known  sculptor  in  the  West  coast 
art  world.  His  work  was  most 
recently  displayed  in  the  "New 
Masters  Gallery"  in  Carmel,  Calif.. 

Ebbert  left  his  notoriety  behind 
last  year  when  he  departed  the 


states  to  join  his  wife,  LT  Mary 
Ann  Cruz,  at  Naval  Air  Station, 
Keflavik,  Iceland. 

"Moving  to  Iceland  was  hard  for 
me,"  he  said.  "It  hurts  when  you 
leave  a steady  job  and  move  to  an 
uncertain  future.  I didn't  know 
how  people  in  Iceland  would 
respond  to  my  work." 

Those  fears  quickly  subsided 
once  he  settled  in.  Ebbert  has 
expanded  his  work  to  include 
sculpted  hands  and  also  offers 
beginning  sculpting  classes  to  base 
residents. 

"I  look  at  this  in  a positive  way," 
said  Ebbert.  "Fine  art  is  my  way  of 
making  a difference."  ■ 


Story  and  photos  by  J03(SW)  Andreas 
Walter,  assigned  to  Public  Affairs 
Office,  Iceland  Defense  Force. 
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Sailors  go  back  to 


Above:  (From  left)  A03  John  Craig,  AMS3  Troy  Marsh  and  LT  Abutan  Lindsey  help 
Alice  Franklin  lead  the  students  in  cheers.  Below:  MM3  Karl  Kendrick  (left)  and 
MSSA  Wilbert  Morgan  help  the  cheerleaders. 


Children  are  the  leaders  of  tomor- 
row — they  are  our  future.  USS 
George  Washington  (CVN  73)  and 
Alice  Franklin,  principal  of  Dillard 
Elementary  School  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  are  doing  their  part  to 
ensure  we  have  a great  future. 

The  sailors  visited  the  "dynami- 
cally different"  Dillard  Elementary 
School  during  the  only  port  visit  on 
the  ship's  shakedown  cruise.  This 
gave  the  sailors  a chance  to  answer 
students'  questions  about  the  Navy. 
Deandra  Terrell,  a fifth  grader,  was 
concerned  how  the  sailors  cope 
without  their  families  during 
deployment.  In  one  classroom.  Avia- 
tion Ordnanceman  3rd  Class  John 
Craig,  of  Fighter  Squadron  (VF)  142, 
answered  questions  on  safety,  sleep- 
ing arrangements,  injuries  and  the 
Navy  as  a career. 

"The  kids  were  great,"  said  Craig. 
"They  asked  questions  on  many 
topics." 


The  most  popular  question  was, 
"What  happens  to  you  if  you  get  in 
trouble?"  One  second  grader  didn't 
quite  understand  the  term  reduc- 
tion-in-rate  when  he  was  informed 
of  the  different  punishments  for 
"being  bad."  When  his  teacher 
explained  it  would  be  like  having  to 
go  back  to  first  grade,  his  eyes 
widened  and  he  got  a straight  face. 

"The  younger  kids  associate  sail- 
ors with  Popeye  or  other  fictional 
characters,"  said  Jeannie  Floyd,  a 
curriculum  specialist  at  Dillard. 
"George  Washington's  visit  helped 
students  realize  sailors  are  real  peo- 
ple and  the  Navy  is  a career  choice." 

As  the  students  learned  about  the 
sailors,  the  sailors  learned  more 
about  this  school.  Dillard  is  an  inner- 
city  school  and  faces  many  prob- 
lems. But,  Dillard  is  taking  on  this 
challenge  with  a positive  attitude. 
The  staff  is  eager,  and  aggressive  at 
getting  the  parents  involved. 


"The  schools  cannot  do  it  by 
themselves,"  Franklin  said.  "The 
community  has  to  reclaim  its  inter- 
est in  education." 

The  sailors  have  taken  Franklin's 
advice,  pledging  to  stay  involved 
with  schools. 

"I've  been  visiting  schools  for  the 
last  three  years,"  said  LT  Abutan 
Lindsey,  assistant  anti-air  warfare 
coordinator.  "I  find  it  very  rewarding 
to  go  into  schools,  especially  those 
in  poorer  neighborhoods,  and  show 
students  they  have  opportunities." 

During  their  time  at  Dillard  Ele- 
mentary the  sailors  also  learned 
something.  They  learned  that  being 
a positive  role  model  is  more  than 
just  a squared-away  uniform  — it's 
also  being  a squared-away  person, 
willing  to  share  a part  of  themselves 
to  create  a better  future.  ■ 


Story  and  photos  by  JOS  Charles 
Achord,  assigned  to  USS  George  Wash- 
ington (CVN  73). 
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Suggestion  pays  off 
on  Kennedy 


An  old  adage  states,  "necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention."  And  for  three  chief  petty  officers  assigned 
to  USS  John  F.  Kennedy's  (CV  67)  Aircraft  Intermedi- 
ate Maintenance  Department  (AIMD),  necessity  also 
produced  some  extra  cash,  through  the  Navy's  Benefi- 
cial Suggestions  Program. 

Under  the  program,  sailors  can  recommend  changes 
in  Navy  policy.  If  these  changes  are  accepted,  the 
sailor  receives  a cash  award  based  on  the  extent  the 
idea  helps  the  Navy's  mission. 

Kennedy's  problem  centered  on  the  newest  version 
of  the  A/S  32A-32  towing  tractor,  or  "spotting  dolly" 
used  to  park  aircraft.  According  to  Senior  Chief 
Aviation  Structural  Mechanic  (Structures)  (AW)  Jack 
Stiles,  the  leading  chief  AIMD's  500  branch,  the  new 
dollies  worked  fine  but  "After  very  few  hours  the  tires 
were  coming  apart,"  Stiles  said.  "Large  chunks  of 
rubber  were  breaking  loose  and  scattering  over  the 
flight  deck  and  hangar  bay." 

While  trying  to  come  up  with  a solution,  Stiles 
noticed  the  part  number  for  the  tires  was  the  same  as 
the  nose-gear  tires  on  the  F-14  Tomcat.  "We  got  to 
looking  at  them  and  noticed  the  spotting  dolly  tires 
were  nothing  more  than  recapped  F-14  nose  tires,"  he 
said. 

Consulting  with  his  fellow  chiefs.  Senior  Chief 
Aviation  Support  Equipment  Technician  (AW) 
Emmanuel  Dimaano  and  ASCS(AW)  Daniel  Smith, 
Stiles  decided  to  test  the  differences  between  the 
tires.  In  performance,  there  was  no  difference. 

However,  the  difference  in  cost  was  significant.  A 
brand  new  F-14  nose  tire  costs  about  $135,  and  a nose 


tire  retreaded  to  aircraft  specifications  costs  about 
$96.  But  the  manufacturer  of  the  spotting  dolly  tires 
was  charging  $223  a tire. 

The  clincher  was  the  tire's  life  expectancy.  "We 
timed  out  the  old  tires,  and  they  were  coming  apart 
after  10  to  1 1 hours  of  use,"  said  Dimaano.  "The  hours 
on  the  new  F-14  tires  exceeded  100  hours  and  we  put 
in  for  a Beneficial  Suggestion." 

The  chiefs  recommended  to  cease  ordering  the 
spotting  dolly  tires  and  use  the  cheaper,  longer-lasting 
F-14  nose  tires.  The  suggestion  was  submitted  last 
summer,  and  in  September  the  three  each  received  a 
check  for  $1,500.  They  received  an  additional  $2,500 
the  following  month.  ■ 

Story  by  JOS  Blake  Towlei  and  photo  by  PHAN  Fred 
James,  both  assigned  to  USS  John  F.  Kennedy  (CV  61). 


Navy  Band  offers 

The  U.S.  Navy  Band 
recently  stepped  into  the 
international  spotlight  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  dur- 
ing a Swedish  Army  Tat- 
too, as  part  of  a special 
joint  concert  with 
Moscow's  Military 

Orchestra  of  the  Guard  of 
Honor. 

Joining  bands  from  Fin- 
land, France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Russia  and  the  host 
country,  the  Navy  Band 
presented  precision  march- 
ing exhibitions  during  two 

tattoo  performances  in  Stockholm's  Globe  Arena. 
Gapacity  crowds  in  excess  of  16,000  people  heard  a 
diverse  program  of  American  music. 

The  Navy  Band  also  performed  in  concert  with 
the  Russian  band  at  Berwald  Hall,  home  of  the 
Swedish  Radio  Orchestra.  The  historic  event  was 
hosted  by  Lt.  Gen.  Ake  Sagren,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Swedish  Army. 

Following  separate  one-hour  performances,  the 
Russian  and  American  musicians  combined  talents 
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Holland  sailors  lend  a hand 


For  more  than  10  years  it  existed  only  in  their 
dreams.  The  Catholic  nuns  who  run  Guam's  Alee 
Shelter  for  battered  wives  could  only  dream  that  one 
day  they  might  open  a home  for  abused  children. 
Now,  thanks  to  a fortunate  mix  of  good  timing, 
prayers  and  the  efforts  of  a few  sailors  from  the 
submarine  tender  USS  Holland  (AS  32),  that  dream 
is  nearing  reality. 

Though  the  center  for  abused  children  doesn't 
have  a name  yet,  it's  already  developing  a character 
all  its  own.  Three  months  ago,  it  was  an  abandoned, 
badly  run-down  private  home.  Now,  it's  being 
transformed  into  a bright  cheerful  place,  with 
drawings  of  teddy  bears  and  ballerinas  on  the  walls. 

According  to  Sister  Mary  Teresa  Floyd,  from 
Catholic  Social  Services,  the  way  the  renovation 
project  started  was  a "small  miracle."  Senior  Chief 
Torpedoman's  Mate  Robert  Floffman  and  Electron- 
ics Technician  1st  Class  Andrew  Schmitt  were  doing 
some  volunteer  work  at  the  Alee  Shelter  when  they 


I taste  of  America 

and  performed  under 
alternating  conductors 
Russian  Maj.  Gen. 
Mickailov  Nikolai,  and 
CAPT  William  J.  Phil- 
lips, leader  of  the  Navy 
Band.  The  evening  con- 
cluded with  stirring 
renditions  of  the 
national  anthems  of 
Russia,  Sweden  and  the 
United  States. 

"These  appearances 
are  three  of  the  most 
memorable  engage- 
ments in  the  history  of 
the  Navy  Band,"  said  Phillips,  commenting  on  the 
band's  first  performances  abroad  in  more  than  30 
years.  "Our  musicians  performed  superbly  and  we 
were  honored  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
these  prestigious  events." 

Apart  from  the  tattoo  and  Berwald  Hall  appear- 
ances, the  band  played  10  additional  perform- 
ances in  the  Swedish  capital.  ■ 

Story  by  MUCM  foe  Barnes  and  photo  by  MUl  Chris 
Erbe  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Band,  Washington,  D.C. 


overheard  the  sisters  talking  about  the  location 
they'd  recently  leased.  The  nuns  wondered  out  loud 
if  perhaps  it  might  be  used  for  the  shelter  they'd  long 
dreamed  of. 

Soliciting  help  from  his  shipmates,  Hoffman  soon 
had  a volunteer  crew  of  about  30  sailors.  The  sailors 
replaced  walls  and  windows,  rewired  fixtures, 
painted,  scrubbed  floors  and  landscaped  the  yard 
areas. 

"They  are  absolutely  marvelous,"  said  Sister 
Teresa.  "They've  been  here  every  free  moment 
they've  had." 

The  sailors  have  benefited  from  the  project  as 
well.  "It's  great  to  see  the  sisters'  eyes  light  up  when 
they  see  the  latest  improvements  we've  made,"  said 
Hoffman.  "It  motivates  you  to  know  that  you  went 
out  of  your  way  to  help  somebody.  It's  a good 
feeling."  ■ 

Story  and  photo  by  J02  John  Miller,  assigned  to  USS 
Holland  (AS  32). 
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Holland  sailors  repair  a wall  at  the  new  children’s  center 
in  Guam. 
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For  the  record 

In  your  December  '92  issue  of  All  Hands,  one  of  the 
articles  . . From  the  Sea,"  states,  . . . "at  a ceremony 
marking  the  return  of  USS  Tennessee  (SSBN  734)  from  her 
3,000th  strategic  deterrent  patrol".  This  statement 
couldn't  be  further  from  the  truth.  We  in  the  "older" 
ballistic  missile  submarine  community  are  tired  of  a brand 
new  Trident  submarine  being  credited  for  "her"  3,000th 
strategic  deterrent  patrol  when  in  fact  she  has  made  only  a 
couple  of  patrols.  USS  Casimir  Pulaski  (SSBN  633)  (Gold) 
is  about  to  embark  on  her  85th  strategic  deterrent  patrol 
which  is  more  than  any  other  fleet  ballistic  missile 
submarine  in  the  Navy.  I would  appreciate  a correction  to 
this  misconception  and  in  the  future  please  print  fact,  not 
fiction. 

— YN2(SS)  M.P.  Shea 
USS  Casimir  Pulaski 
(SSBN  633)(Gold) 

• You’re  right,  Tennessee  was  completing  the  3,000th 
SSBN  patrol,  not  her  3,000th  patrol.  This,  of  course, 
includes  all  the  strategic  deterrent  patrols  by  the  SSBNs 
preceding  her,  including  Gasimir  Pulaski.  — ed. 

Catch-22 

Recently,  I was  surveyed  by  Naval  Personnel  Research 
and  Development,  under  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
VADM  Zlatoper.  I would  like  to  share  the  comments  I 
gave  to  them: 

The  Navy  always  talks  about  equal  opportunity,  but  I 
am  not  sure  if  there  is  such  a thing.  One  good  example  is 
the  situation  of  Filipinos  in  the  Navy  who  joined  in  the 
Philippines.  As  one  of  them,  I feel  we  are  discriminated 
against  in  many  ways.  Filipinos  joined  the  Navy  for  many 
reasons,  but  the  main  one  is  to  be  able  to  serve  the  greatest 
Navy  in  the  world.  It  is  our  great  honor  and  pride  to  be  a 
part  of  it. 

I am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  express  my  ideas 
which  I have  been  keeping  [to  myself]  for  quite  awhile.  I 
assure  you  I'm  not  only  speaking  for  myself  but  also  for 
other  Filipinos  serving  the  United  States  Navy.  All  we  are 
asking,  is  to  be  given  our  well-deserved  right  to  become  a 
U.S.  citizen.  We  know  about  the  current  law  regarding  the 
mandatory  12-year  enlistment  to  become  a citizen.  But  we 
also  know  the  law  prior  to  that  which  states,  "any 
non-U. S.  citizen  serving  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
in  times  of  war  or  conflict  can  become  a U.S.  citizen." 

What  about  our  war  with  Iraq?  What  about  all  the 
possible  conflicts  around  the  world  where  there  are 
potential  dangers,  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  Liberia  and 
Somalia?  History  has  recorded  all  of  these  conflicts.  We 
Filipinos  in  the  U.S.  Navy  believe  that  we  should  be 
allowed  to  become  U.S.  citizens  if  we  choose  to.  We  feel  so 
discriminated  against,  knowing  the  Vietnamese  and 
Cuban  refugees  who  were  saved  from  the  sea  were 
processed  and  given  permanent  residency  in  the  United 
States. 

Whenever  we  hear  of  an  advancement  program  to 
become  an  officer,  the  first  requirement  is  always,  "Must 
be  a U.S.  citizen."  No  matter  how  dedicated  Filipinos  are 
in  the  Navy,  it  seems  like  we  are  going  to  be  enlisted 
forever.  Are  Filipinos  discriminated  against  or  not?  We  do 
not  know  what  VADM  Zlatoper  can  do  about  our 


situation.  We  are  also  sure  this  is  not  the  first  time  he  has 
heard  about  this.  We  only  hope  that  Filipinos  will  be 
treated  fairly. 

— DT3  Michael  D.  Lara 
Naval  Dental  Center,  Norfolk 

Tailor  scam 

Recently  my  ship  was  in  port  in  Hong  Kong  during 
WestPac  92.  One  day,  as  I was  leaving  the  China  Fleet 
Club,  a "salesman"  approached  me  just  outside  the  door. 
He  handed  me  a business  card,  asked  if  I was  interested  in 
a tailored  suit  and  would  I walk  with  him  to  his  shop. 

I went  with  him  to  the  shop,  looked  through  magazines 
and  sample  materials  and  chose  a double-breasted  gold, 
silk/satin  suit.  I was  measured  and  fitted.  The  cost  of  the 
suit  was  $ 1 70  plus  $25  postage  to  mail  the  suit  to  me.  I left 
a $25  deposit,  and  sent  a $70  money  order  several  days 
later,  followed  by  another  for  $100.  A total  of  $195  for  the 
suit. 

I never  received  the  suit.  I've  written  three  letters  to  the 
shop  and  received  no  response.  Every  time  I tried  calling, 
the  phone  would  just  ring.  I received  two  tracers  on  the 
money  orders  stating  they  had  been  received.  The  money 
orders  were  deposited  at  the  Republic  National  Bank  in 
New  York  City,  to  be  credited  to  the  Foreign  Exchange 
Investment  LTD. 

I would  like  to  know  if  this  is  a big  scam.  Is  this 
happening  to  other  sailors  pulling  into  port  in  Hong  Kong? 
I left  them  a deposit,  I sent  them  the  balance  and  I received 
no  suit.  There  are  other  shipmates  on  my  ship  that  had  left 
deposits  as  well,  sent  the  balance  and  received  nothing. 

What  can  you  do?  They're  ripping  service  members  off. 
Does  the  Navy  have  representatives  for  situations  like 
this?  I would  sure  like  to  save  others  from  this  situation, 
even  if  I don't  get  my  money  back  or  the  suit. 

— SN  Sardoro  R.  Johnson 
USS  Flint  (AE  32) 

• According  to  NIS  headquarters,  yours  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence,  with  victims  falling  prey  at  ports 
around  the  world,  not  just  Hong  Kong.  Businesses  like 
your  tailor  shop  open  and  close  regularly,  so  they  aren’t 
traceable.  Unfortunately,  sailors  fall  into  scams  everyday 
(see  Page  37).  When  you  are  overseas,  find  your  bargains 
through  reputable  merchants  working  through  local 
bases.  Hopefully  others  will  learn  from  your  misfortune. 
— ed. 

All  Hands  themes 

During  the  April/May /June  1993  timeframe,  CHINFO 
is  highlighting  "The  Navy  as  a good  steward  of  the 
environment."  Commands  are  encouraged  to  highlight 
both  personal  and  command  environmental  success  sto- 
ries. Other  upcoming  subjects  include: 

• Sports  and  fitness 

• Recreation 

• Entertainment 

• Education 

• Uniform  care 

• Privately  owned  vehicles 

If  you  have  a story  idea,  contact  the  All  Hands  editors  at 
(202)  433-4171/4182;  DSN  288-4171/4182. 
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The  battle  ensign  onboard 
USS  Constitution.  Photo  by 
PH3  David  J.  Hallimore. 
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Antarctica 

The  last  great  frontier 

Cashing  in  on  trash 

Recyclables  net  big  bucks  for  MWR 

The  power  down  below 

China  Lake  leads  in  geothermal  energy 

Fueling  the  Navy’s  future 

Navy  turns  to  alternative  fuels 
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Sailor  reunites  with  mother  after  38  years 


On  the  Covers 

Front:  Photo  by  PHI  (AW)  Joseph  Dorey,  digitally  enhanced/solarized  using  Adobe  Photo  Shop  with 
a Macintosh  computer. 

Back:  Environmental  fold-in  poster  depicts  what  we  can  do  to  support  the  Navy’s  environmental 
efforts.  Art  by  LCDR  Rob  Raine. 


Personnel  may  now 
fly  free  on  Space-A 

In  the  midst  of  budget 
cuts  and  personnel  reduc- 
tions throughout  the  mili- 
tary, service  members' 
benefits  took  a different 
twist  — space-available 
flights  on  military  aircraft 
and  charters  are  now  free. 

"The  old  [$10]  fee 
helped  offset  the  cost  of 
processing,"  Air  Force  Lt. 
Col.  Randy  Morger,  pub- 
lic affairs  officer  for  Air 
Mobility  Command, 
explained.  "We  decided 
the  military  should  bear 
the  cost  instead  of  the 
members." 

CHAMPUS  daily  rate 
increases 

The  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  for 
the  Uniformed  Services 
(CHAMPUS)  daily  rate  for 
family  members  of  active- 
duty  personnel  who 
receive  civilian  hospital 
inpatient  care  recently 
increased  to  $9.30. 

When  active-duty  fam- 
ily members  are  admitted 
to  civilian  hospitals  for 
care  under  CHAMPUS, 
they  will  either  pay  the 


From  tho  chorthouse 


$9.30  per  day  or  a flat  too  late.  However, 


fee  of  $25  for  the  total 
hospitalization,  which- 
ever is  greater.  This 
rate  doesn't  apply  to 
any  other  category  of 
CHAMPUS-eligible 
patients.  Non-active-duty 
CHAMPUS  beneficiaries 
are  also  feeling  the  pinch 
— their  rates  have  gone  up 
as  well.  The  cost  of  hospi- 
talization in  a civilian 
hospital  for  non-active- 
duty  family  members  is 
$265  or  25  percent  of  the 
civilian  hospital's  billed 
charges,  whichever  is  less. 

For  more  information 
on  payments  and  daily 
rates,  contact  your  health 
benefits  advisor  or 
CHAMPUS  representa- 
tive at  the  nearest  mili- 
tary medical  treatment 
facility. 

It’s  never  too 
late  to  kick  butts 

Many  people  never  give 
up  smoking  because  they 
feel  that,  for  them,  the 
damage  is  done  and  it's 


according  to  a 
study  pub- 
lished 
recently  in 
the  "Journal  of 
the  American 
Medical  Associa- 
tion," this  is  not  nee 
essarily  true. 

While  smoking  greatly 
increases  a woman's  risk 
of  stroke,  that 
increased  risk  practi 
cally  disappears 
two  to  four  years 
after  cessation, 
the  study 
said. 

Cigarette 
smoking  is  a major  con- 
tributor to  the  risk  of 
stroke  among  women, 
and  quitting  reduces  the 
risk,  according  to  Dr. 
Ichiro  Kawachi,  from  the 
Department  of  Medicine, 
Brigham  and  Women's 
Hospital,  Boston. 

The  study  began  in 
1976  with  117,006 
women  aged  30  to  55  and 
free  of  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease, stroke  and  cancer. 
The  study  found  that 
"overall,  the  data  indicate 
that  benefits  of  smoking 
cessation  in  terms  of 
stroke  reduction  are  avail- 
able to  all  smokers  regard- 
less of  age  at  starting  and 
number  of  cigarettes 
smoked.  The  findings  war- 
rant vigorous  efforts  to 
encourage  smokers  to 
stop  at  any  age." 


DoD  releases 
Blue  Angel  ’93 
tour  schedule 

The  Department  of 
Defense  recently 
announced  the  1993  tour- 
ing schedule  of  the  Navy's 
flight  demonstration 
team,  the  Blue  Angels. 
The  schedule  follows: 

April 

3-4 

Sanford,  Fla. 

17-18 

MCAS  Cherry 
Point,  N.C. 

24-25 

MCAS  Yuma, 
Ariz. 

May 

1-2 

Yakima,  Wash. 

8-9 

Latrobe,  Pa. 

15-16 

Lexington,  Ky. 

22 

NAS  Patuxent 
River,  Md. 

24 

USNA 

Annapolis, 

Md. 
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29-30 

June 

Columbia,  Mo. 

5-6 

Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 

12-13 

NAS  South 
Weymouth, 
Mass. 

19-20 

Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

26-27 

July 

Kankakee,  111. 

3-4 

Elmira,  N.Y. 

10-11 

NAS  Whiting, 
Fla. 

17-18 

Ribbing,  Minn. 

24-25 

Offutt  AFB, 
Neb. 

31 

August 

Seattle 

1 

Seattle 

7-8 

Eugene,  Ore. 

14-15 

NAS  Miramar, 
Calif. 

21-22 

Avoca,  Pa. 

28-29 

Malmstrom 
AFB,  Mont. 

September 

4-6 

Cleveland 

11-12 

NAS  Oceana, 
Va. 

18-19 

Reese  AFB, 
Texas 

25-26 

October 

Lafayette,  La. 

2-3 

NAS  Cecil  Field, 
Fla. 

9 

San  Francisco 

10 

NWC  China 
Lake,  Calif. 

16-17 

Hawaii 

24 

NAS  Point 
Mugu,  Calif. 

30-31 

El  Paso,  Texas 

November 

6-7 

NAS  Dallas, 
Texas 

12-13 

NAS  Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Navy  Policy  Book 
hits  the  street 


The  Navy  Policy  Book, 
a single-source  reference 
of  the  Navy's  ideals,  guid- 
ing principles,  missions 
and  policies,  is  now  avail- 
able from  the  Navy  Avia- 
tion Supply  Center. 

The  maximum  number 
of  copies  that  can  be 
ordered  is  1,000.  Place 
your  order  to:  Navy  Avia- 
tion Supply  Office,  5810 
Tabor  Ave.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19120-5099  (formerly 
Navy  Publications  and 
forms  center),  NSN  0584- 
LP-541-4800. 


NCOA  offers  job 
listing  service 

The  Non  Commis- 
sioned Officers  Associa- 
tion (NCOA),  a veterans' 
service  organization  that 
represents  the  total  force, 
is  offering  a free  listing 
service  to  all  veterans 
who  are  seeking  employ- 
ment. 

The  service  is  called  the 


"People  Bank/Resume 
Registry,"  and  it  uses 
NCOA's  unique  "Mini 
Resume"  to  enter  a job 
seeker's  qualifications 
into  a computer  data  base 
that  is  accessed  by  hun- 
dreds of  companies  across 
the  nation. 

Membership  in  the 
organization  is  not 
required  and  there  are  no 
rank  or  grade  restrictions. 
All  veterans,  family  mem- 
bers and  DoD  civilians  are 
eligible  to  use  this  free 
service. 

To  obtain  a "Mini 
Resume,"  contact  any 
local  NCOA  Service  Cen- 
ter or  write  to:  NCOA, 
Veterans  Employment 
Assistance  Program,  P.O. 
Box  33610,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  78265. 


to  conclude  that  the  infec- 
tion posed  a threat  to  the 
blood  supply. 
Twenty-eight  cases  of  the 
infection  were  confirmed 
in  U.S.  personnel  who 
served  in  Operations 
Desert  Shield  and  Storm. 
Eleven  of  the  personnel 
had  the  internal  form  of 
the  infection  and  the 
other  1 7 had  the  skin  dis- 
order variety.  There  have 
been  no  cases  where  the 
infection  has  been  trans- 
mitted through  the  blood 
supply. 

DoD  will  continue  to 
screen  personnel  inter- 
ested in  donating  blood 
and  blood  already  donated 
by  military  personnel  for 
the  infection.  □ 


Gulf  vet 
blood  donation 
ban  lifted 


Effective  Jan.  1, 
DoD  has  lifted  the 
ban  on  blood  dona- 
tions from  military 
personnel  who  served 
in  the  Persian  Gulf 


area. 

The  ban  was 
ordered  in 
November  1991 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  trans- 
mission of  leishmaniasis, 
a parasitic  infection 
caused  by  the  bite  of  a 
sandfly. 

During  the  14-month 
deferral  period,  no  scien- 
tific evidence  was  found 
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Photo  by  Mike  Cole 
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he  world  is  at  a crossroads  and  you  alone  hold  its  fate.  What  will  you  do? 
Will  you  continue  to  treat  the  earth  and  its  resources  as  if  they  are 
disposable?  Or  will  you  get  with  the  program  and  ask  'What  can  I do  to 


According  to  sea  service  tradition,  when  someone  is  called  "green,"  it  means 
a sailor  who  is  inexperienced  or  seasick,  hut  there  is  another  meaning  — a 
tommitinent  to  the  environment.  In  this  edition  of  All  Hands,  you  will  see  what 
w\are’ doing  to  he  good  stewards  of  the  environment  and  how  we  must  develop 
new  wa£s>|p,be  "earth  friendly." 

If  you  loblt^heyond  the  headlines,  you  will  find  innovative  programs  didn't 
begin  at  th6''tdp-'-^  they  began  with  people  like  you.  You  don't  have  to  be  a chief 
petty  officer  oliai^offi^  to  bring  about  change,  but  you  do  have  to  act.  You  just 
need  to  act!  CbSv^I|'jyour  thoughts  and  ideas  into  collective  action  for  the  better. 
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adition 

green 

A call  to  action 


Simple  things  you  can  do  to  help  sav^ 

Enviro 


Glass  never  breaks  down  — it  can  be  recycled  forever! 
Glass  is  sucb  a popular  recyclable  that  most  bottles  and  jars 
contain  at  least  25  percent  recycled  glass.  Glass  can  be 
recycled  the  same  way  as  aluminum. 


Recycle 

Aluminum 


Recycling  aluminum  is  much  more  efficient  than  producing 
it  from  raw  materials.  Twenty  aluminum  cans  can  be 
recycled  into  new  containers  with  the  same  amount  of 
energy  it  takes  to  make  one  from  scratch.  Some  base 
housing  areas  have  set  up  curbside  recycling  systems.  The 
same  is  true  of  many  civilian  communities.  If  curbside 
recycling  is  not  available,  you  can  take  your  recyclables  to 
the  nearest  recycling  center. 


Imost  any  day  of  the  week  you  can  turn 
on  your  radio  or  television  and  hear  about 
some  environmental  disaster  or  another 
— oil  tankers  running  aground  and  spilling 
millions  of  barrels  of  oil  into  the  ocean,-  holes  in 
the  earth's  protective  ozone  layer,-  or  the  Brazilian 
rain  forest  disappearing  before  our  very 
eyes. 

There  is  probably  little  you  can  do  to 
keep  tankers  on  course,  to  patch  up 
the  ozone  or  to  keep  loggers  from 
destroying  woodlands.  But  you  can 
take  steps  every  day  to  see  to  it  that 
fewer  tankers  are  needed,  that  fewer 
ozone  depleting  chlorofluorocarbons 
(CFCs)  are  poured  into  the  atmos- 
phere and  that  there  is  a smaller 
call  for  the  products  that 
result  from  the  destruction 
of  rain  forests.  Here  are  a few 
simple  things  you  can  do  to 
help  the  environment. 


1.  How  many  pounds  of  paper 
does  the  average  office  worker  pro- 
duce a day? 

2.  For  every  ton  of  paper  we 
recycle,  we  save  how  many  trees, 
how  many  barrels  of  oil,  how  many 
gallons  of  water  and  how  many  cubic 
yards  of  landfill  space? 

3.  How  many  pounds  of  household 
hazardous  waste  does  an  average 
household  generate  per  year? 

4.  What  percentage  of  waste 


placed  in  security  holders  is  inappro- 
priate material  and  should  be  placed 
in  the  ordinary  waste  basket,  or 
better  yet,  in  the  recycled  white 
paper  bin? 

5.  How  much  packaging  is  used  to 
wrap  and  decorate  consumer  prod- 
ucts? 

6.  What  products  make  up  the 
largest  proportion  of  our  waste  by 
weight? 

7.  If  you  substitute  public  trans- 
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Recycle  Paper 

Every  year  Americans  throw  away  4 million  pounds  of 
office  paper.  That’s  enough  to  build  a 12-foot-high  wall  of 
paper  from  California  to  New  York.  Check  the  yellow  pages 
for  a paper  recycler.  Some  ¥>111  even  come  to  your  office  to 
pick  it  up. 


Use  Cloth 
Grocery  Bags 

They’re  sturdy  and  reusable.  K every  household  in  America 
did,  we  could  save  as  many  as  60,000  trees  for  every  trip  to 
the  grocery  store. 


/' 


Stop  Receiving 
Junk  Mail 


Send  your  name  and  complete  address  to  Direct  Market- 
ing Association,  Attn:  Mail  Preference  Service,  P.O.  Box 
9008,  Farmingdale,  N.Y.  11735  and  they  will  take  you  off 
national  mailing  lists  used  by  most  mail  order  compa- 


nies. 


portation  or  double-up  in  a car  or  van 
. pool  for  just  five  miles  of  daily 
F commuting,  how  many  miles  or 
gallons  of  gas  will  you  save  during  a 
six  month  period  of  time? 

8.  How  many  trees  could  we  save 
every  week  if  we  recycled  newspa- 
pers? 

9.  Why  is  a tin  can  called  such 
when  it  is  really  mostly  steel?  Are 
they  recyclable? 

10.  Which  country  has  the  highest 


aluminum  recycling  rate? 

11.  Which  country  recycles  more 
than  half  its  household  and  commer- 
cial waste? 

12.  How  much  glass  could  the 
average  American  save  per  month  to 
be  recycled? 

13.  What  percent  of  trash  does 
glass  thrown  out  in  U.S.  households 
make  up? 

14.  What  percent  of  trash  is  recy- 
cled? 


15.  How  much  crude  oil  does  it 
take  to  produce  just  one  rubber  truck 
tire? 

16.  How  many  pounds  of  alumi- 
num cans  can  one  paper  grocery  bag 
hold? 

17.  How  much  energy  can  you 
save  by  recycling  one  aluminum 
can? 

18.  How  much  of  America's  oil  is 
imported? 

Turn  to  Page  8 for  answers. 
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Simple  things  you  can  do  to  help  save  the  Environment 


Recycle 
Phone  Books 


Some  recycling  centers  take  phone  books,  and  many  phone 
companies  are  beginning  to  set  up  their  own  recycling 
programs.  Each  year,  650,000  tons  of  paper  are  used  in 
phone  books.  Before  recycling  your  yellow  pages,  use  them 
to  find  a recycler  that  will  take  them. 


Recycle  Plastic 


The  EPA  has  a list  of  chemicals  that  generate  the  most 
hazardous  waste  during  production.  The  plastics  industry 
uses  five  of  the  top  six.  Plastic  can  be  recycled  the  same 
way  as  aluminum. 


Snip  6-Pack  Rings 


Those  plastic  6-pack  rings  used  for  beer,  soda  and  oil,  etc., 
are  lightweight.  This  makes  them  easy  to  lose  at  the  beach 
and  allows  them  to  blow  around  in  landfills.  If  they  end  up 
in  the  water  they  are  deadly  to  fish,  birds  and  sea  mammals. 
If  you  snip  or  simply  tear  the  rings,  they  won’t  strangle  or  be 
ingested  by  innocent  marine  life. 


Re-use  Your 
Christmas  Tree 


Next  Christmas,  use  a living  Christmas  tree  — you  can 
transplant  it  after  the  holiday.  Check  with  your  local 
nursery  to  find  out  how. 


1.  A rule  of  thumb  is  that  every 
employee  produces  one-half  pound 
of  paper  per  day.  The  most  valuable 
is  white,  high-grade  office  paper  and 
it  is  the  easiest  to  recycle. 

2.  For  every  ton  of  paper  we 
recycle,  we  save  17  trees,  25  barrels 
of  oil,  7 million  gallons  of  water  and 
three  cubic  yards  of  landfill  space. 

3.  The  average  household  gener- 
ates more  than  20  pounds  of  house- 
hold hazardous  waste  per  year. 


4.  A mini-study  reveals  that  as 
much  as  two-thirds  of  the  material 
placed  in  security  holders  does  not 
have  to  be  shredded/pulverized  for 
security  requirements  because  of 
category.  Such  items  found  at  the 
shredding  facility  include:  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  cans,  yesterday's 
lunch,  etc. 

5.  One  half  the  nation's  paper  and 
one  third  of  our  plastic  goes  into 
packaging. 
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Carpool  to  Work 


Each  year  traffic  congestion  on  U.S.  streets  wastes  3 billion 
gallons  of  gasoline  — about  5 percent  of  our  total  gasoline 
consumption.  By  carpooling  you’ll  be  saving  gas,  plus  most 
bases  have  special  parking  privileges  for  those  who  do. 
Carpooling  just  eight  miles  saves  about  4,000  auto  miles 
per  person,  per  year. 


Don’t  Buy 
Juice  Boxes 


^uice  boxes  are  made  from  aluminum  foil,  paper  and  plastic 
they  can’t  be  recycled.  Besides,  it’s  cheaper  to  buy  juice 
in  large  quantities  and  keep  it  in  a reusable  container. 


Take  Care 
of  Car  Tires 


Tires  have  a bigger  impact  on  the  environment  than  you 
may  think:  It  takes  half  a barrel  of  oil  to  produce  the  rubber 
needed  for  one  truck  tire.  Also  they  cause  problems  in 
landBlls  — they’re  bulky,  don’t  decompose  and  provide 
breeding  grounds  for  mosquitoes.  By  buying  longer-lasting, 
more  fuel-efficient  tires  and  ensnring  they  are  properly 
inflated,  balanced  and  rotated  on  a regular  basis,  your  tires 
will  last  much  longer. 


Recycle  Car 
Batteries 


^^Yo^^ar  battery  contains  18  pounds  of  toxic  lead  and  a 
gallon  of  sulfuric  acid  — not  exactly  the  kind  of  stuff  you 
want  floating  around  in  your  drinking  water.  Most  re- 
tailers who  sell  batteries  gather  old  ones  and  recycle  in 
bulk. 


6.  Paper  and  paperboard  take  the 
lead;  yard  waste  comes  in  second. 

7.  You'll  avoid  almost  600  miles  of 
driving  that  can  translate  into  30 
gallons  of  gasoline  you  would  nor- 
mally have  to  buy  and  burn. 

8.  About  62  million  newspapers 
are  bought  by  Americans  every  day; 
44  million  of  these  are  thrown  away. 
This  means  the  equivalent  of 
500,000  trees  are  dumped  into 
landfills  every  week. 


9.  "Tin"  cans,  as  we  know  them  in 
our  homes,  are  actually  steel  with  a 
tin  coating.  Food  was  first  canned  in 
the  early  1800s,  and  today's  technol- 
ogy has  allowed  the  tin  coating  to 
become  progressively  thinner.  Tin  is 
now  less  than  0.333  percent  the 
weight  of  the  can.  Yes,  tin  cans  are 
100  percent  recyclable.  The  tin  and 
steel  are  recovered  separately  and 
today's  cans  are  already  25  percent 
recycled  steel. 


10.  The  Netherlands. 

11.  Japan. 

12.  Six  pounds. 

13.  8 percent. 

14.  Only  10  percent. 

15.  One  half  a barrel. 

16.  About  1.5  pounds. 

17.  Enough  to  run  a TV  set  for 
three  hours. 

18.  About  50  percent.  Saving 
energy  by  recycling  means  less 
dependency  on  foreign  supplies. 
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Above:  Volunteer  Richard  Strelin  carries  a 55-gallon  drum  to 
the  trash  pile  to  be  weighed  and  inventoried.  Right:  BMC 
Kevin  Osborne  and  Jason  Shafer  unload  trash  from  one  of  the 

rubber  boats. 


Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Celeste  Barrett  Rubanick 

The  slogan  on  Maryland  license  plates  reads 
"Treasure  the  Chesapeake."  Military  and  civil- 
ian personnel  at  the  Naval  Explosive  Ordnance 
Disposal  Technology  Center  (NavEODTechCen),  Indian 
Head,  Md.,  do  just  that  when  volunteers  annually  clean 
the  beach  along  the  Potomac  River.  The  center  recently 
held  its  fourth  annual  beach  clean-up. 

"It's  interesting  to  compare  each  year's  haul,"  said 
retired  Master  Chief  Engineman  Jack  Myers.  "In  1992, 
we  picked  up  5,859  pounds  of  trash  along  1.8  miles  of 
beach." 

While  some  volunteers  combed  the  beach  and  knee- 
deep  water,  others  climbed  into  three  rubber  boats  and 


“All  of  us  — fish,  critters  and 
humans  — use  these  waters 
and  need  them  to  he  clean.” 
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“If  people  would 
just  think  before 
throwing  things 
into  the  water. . . 


the  Chesapeake 

one  johnboat  to  collect  trash  in  deeper  water.  Each 
object  was  categorized  — glass,  plastic,  rubber  or  metal 
— and  placed  into  bags  with  similar  objects  for  recycling 
later.  Tires  were  a common  item,  along  with  quart-size 
oil  containers,  anti-freeze  bottles  and  various  metals.  A 
styrofoam-filled  fuel  tank,  water  heater,  propane  tank 
and  acetylene  cylinder  were  some  of  the  uncommon 
items  encountered  by  the  group. 

Hull  Maintenance  Technician  1st  Class  (SW/DV) 

Glen  Rubin  was  participating  in  his  first  beach  clean-up. 

"This  will  make  the  Potomac,  and  ultimately  the 
Chesapeake,  a prettier  and  cleaner  place  for  everyone," 

Rubin  said.  "All  of  us  — fish,  critters  and  humans  — use 
these  waters  and  need  them  to  be  clean." 

EOD  personnel,  who  frequently  dive  in  the  Potomac, 
are  the  first  to  see  the  water  change  for  the  better.  "It  has 
gotten  cleaner  and  clearer  in  the  past  several  years,"  said 
Senior  Chief  Engineman  (SW/DV)  Craig  Settler.  "If 
people  would  just  think  before  throwing  things  into  the 
water,  we  wouldn't  be  here  and  my  job  would  be  easier."  □ 

Rubanick  is  a Naval  Reserve  journalist  assigned  to  Public 
Affairs  Center,  Norfolk. 


Top:  During  the  beach  clean-up  almost  3 tons  of  trash  was 
collected.  Above:  BM2(SW)  Terry  Burlingame  volunteered  to 
collect  bags  of  debris  to  be  weighed.  Left:  Jason  Shafer 
surveys  a trash-filled  boat  ready  to  be  unloaded. 
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Machinist's  Mate  2nd  Class  James 

Haas'  effort  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment is  a real  rags  to  riches  story. 
Haas  runs  the  rag  recycling  facility  at  Naval 
Air  Station  (NAS)  Miramar,  Calif.  He  takes  rags 
contaminated  with  paints,  oils  and  lubricants 
from  aircraft  maintenance  facilities  at  Miramar 
and  washes  them.  It  doesn't  sound  like  much, 
but  this  year  he  saved  the  base  about  $300,000 
in  hazardous  waste  disposal  costs. 

"One  drum  of  rags  costs  about  $445  to 
dispose  of  — to  recycle  it  costs  about  $45,"  said 
Haas.  "Instead  of  sending  10  drums  of  contami- 
nated rags  to  the  landfill,  we  can  send  one  drum 
of  liquid  waste  [left  over  from  the  washing]  to 
be  incinerated,"  Haas  said. 

Haas's  thrift  is  only  matched  by  his  enthusi- 
asm. At  first,  he  said  he  wasn't  too  thrilled  to  be 
the  "rag  man,"  but  once  he  saw  the  benefit  to 
the  environment,  he  was  onboard  whole-heart- 
edly. "Every  drum  recycled  is  one  drum  that 
isn't  going  to  go  to  a landfill.  The  bottom  line  is 
we're  running  out  of  places  to  put  them.  If  we 
[the  Navy]  don't  take  aggressive  steps  now 
toward  hazardous  waste  reduction,  we're  going 
to  run  out  of  places  to  put  things,"  he  said. 

Haas  said  he's  learned  even  if  he  isn't  a 
manager,  he  can  influence  the  chain  of  com- 


“If  we  [the  Navy]  don’t 
take  aggressive  steps 
now  toward  hazardous 
waste  reduction,  we’re 
going  to  run  out  of 
places  to  put  things.” 


mand  by  his  example.  "I  can  show  decision- 
makers that  a successful  recycling  program  can 
be  maintained,  and  I can  show  the  savings. 

"My  goal  is  to  get  this  program  implemented 
Navywide  — on  the  largest  shore  facilities  and 
the  largest  ships,"  Haas  said.  □ 

Bryan  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
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Forester  sees  natural 
treasure  in  Cecil’s 
timberlands 

Story  and  photo  by  Loren  A.  Barnes 


When  our  founding 
fathers  came  to 
this  place  in  the 
1500s  and  named  it  'La  Flor- 
ida' [the  flowers],  they  must 
have  seen  something  differ- 
ent than  what  we  see  today," 
said  Hank  Cochran,  Navy 
forester  at  Naval  Air  Station 
Cecil  Field,  Fla. 

Through  the  Navy's  care- 
ful management  of  natural 
resources,  Cochran  hopes 
Cecil  Fielders  will  one  day 
be  able  to  experience  sub- 
tropical Florida  as  it  was 
when  those  early  explorers 
found  it. 

Cochran,  a native  Florid- 
ian, brought  years  of  forest 
management  experience  and 
enthusiasm  to  Cecil  Field  when  he 
assumed  his  duties  last  year,  and  has 
already  implemented  several  plans 
to  improve  and  protect  the  base's 
16,000  acres  of  timberland. 

"We  need  to  do  a lot  of  timber 
stand  improvements,  thinning  out 
the  diseased  or  malformed  trees  and 
allowing  more  vigorous  trees  to 
grow,"  he  said.  In  some  areas, 
Cochran  has  marked  every  sixth  row 
of  pine  trees  to  be  harvested  and  sold 
for  pulp,  lumber  or  poles,  depending 
on  their  maturity.  Seedlings  will  be 
planted  to  provide  tomorrow's  for- 
ests. 

Cochran  pointed  out  that  fires 
caused  by  lightning  were  once  a 
natural  part  of  the  regenerative  cycle 
in  Florida  before  man  started  con- 


trolling blazes. 

"Certain  wildlife  requires  fire  for 
survival,"  he  explained.  "Four  to  five 
years  without  fire  in  a quail  habitat 
and  quail  will  disappear.  Some 
plants,  such  as  orchids,  depend  on 
fire  for  seed  germination.  These 
plants  need  burns  to  survive.  A lot  of 
our  native  plants  on  endangered  lists 
are  out  there  — we  just  have  to  get 
some  kind  of  fire  disturbance  or 
other  management  activity  to 
expose  them." 

Cochran  has  scheduled  more  than 
1,000  acres  for  controlled  burning 
during  the  year. 

Fish  and  game  management  is 
another  priority  for  the  forestry  pro- 
gram. There  is  already  a variety  of 
wildlife  on  base,  including  turkey. 


Navy  forester  Hank  Cochran  marks 
trees  for  thinning  at  NAS  Cecil  Field,  Fla. 

deer,  alligators,  egrets  and  gopher 
turtles.  Cochran  stresses  that  game 
management  is  a matter  of  balance. 
"What's  good  for  the  turkeys  may 
not  be  good  for  the  mockingbirds," 
he  said. 

Cochran  also  hopes  to  continue 
beautification  of  the  base  through 
"urban  forestry"  — planned  land- 
scaping that  not  only  adds  beauty 
but  helps  nature  while  reducing  the 
energy  and  maintenance  costs  of 
buildings.  □ 


Barnes  is  assigned  to  NAS  Cecil  Field, 
Fla. 
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Story  by  J02  Brett  Bryan 


Deep  in  Middle  America,  in  the  recesses  of  a 
medium-sized  kitchen  garbage  bag,  four  used 
receptacles  pondered  their  fate. 
"Decomposition!"  said  a gruff  old  milk  carton. 
"Gradual  deterioration  until  there  is  nothing  left.  Dust 
to  dust  I say." 

"That  may  be  fine  for  you  and 
the  can,"  said  an  empty  plastic 
bottle,  "but  I'm  a space-age  poly- 
mer — I won't  degrade  for  thou- 
sands of  years." 

"I  thought  you  were  bio- 
degradable," said  an  empty  can. 

"No,  I'm  supposed  to  be 
photo-degradable.  Which  means 
I'll  only  degrade  if  I'm  left  in 
sunlight,  and  there's  little 
chance  of  that  in  a landfill,"  the 
plastic  bottle  said.  "Decomposi- 
tion may  be  a factor  for  you  and 
the  can,  it's  just  not  relevant  for 
me  and  picklehead  here." 

"Doesn't  glass  decompose?" 
the  pickle  bottle  asked  meekly. 

"Not  really,"  replied  the  plas- 
tic bottle.  "Eventually  you  may 
break  up  into  smaller  pieces 
until  you  wind  up  like  the  sand 
you  came  from." 

"But  I never  was  sand.  I was  a 
bottle  before.  Can't  I be  a bottle 
again?,"  the  bottle  asked. 

"I  was  a bottle  before,  and  I'll  be  a bottle  again,"  the 
carton  mimicked.  "A  bunch  of  new-age  nonsense.  All 
this  reincarnation  stuff  is  bunk." 

"Recycling." 

"What?"  the  carton  asked  angrily. 

"It's  recycling,  not  reincarnation,  and  it  happens  all 
the  time,"  the  plastic  bottle  said.  "Used  containers  can 


be  recycled  and  used  again." 

"Nonsense.  I was  never  recycled.  I came  from  a tree 
in  the  great  Northwest,"  the  carton  said  forcefully. 

"There's  no  law  that  says  this  is  it,"  the  plastic  bottle 
retorted.  "We  don't  have  to  end  up  in  some  landfill.  We 
can  be  recycled  and  used  again." 

"I  was  recycled  before.  Look!," 
the  bottle  said  and  lifted  a little  so 
the  rest  of  the  group  could  see  her 
underside.  On  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  it  said:  Made  from  100  per- 
cent recycled  glass.  "See,  I told 
you,"  she  said. 

The  can  perked  up.  "Could  I end 
up  a bottle?,"  he  asked. 

"No  you  wouldn't  end  up  a bot- 
tle. But  you  could  end  up  as  part  of 
a jet  airplane.  When  you  are  recy- 
cled, your  basic  make-up  probably 
won't  change  much,  but  your  form 
may.  You  might  not  be  a can 
anymore." 

"It  doesn't  matter  anyway,"  the 
carton  said.  "We're  all  here  in  the 
bottom  of  a garbage  bag.  We'll 
never  end  up  anywhere  but  in  a 
landfill.  Face  facts,  it's  over." 

"Oh  man!  I was  really  looking 
forward  to  being  a jet  airplane,"  the 
can  said  disappointedly. 

"I'm  afraid  carton  may  be  right. 
Once  in  this  garbage  sack,  there 
isn't  much  chance  of  being  recycled.  It  would  be  nice  if 
people  would  separate  their  garbage  and  put  it  into 
individual  recycling  bins,"  the  plastic  bottle  added. 
"But  it  looks  like  this  is  our  fate." 

The  four  items  let  out  a collective  sigh  and  a gloom 
set  in  over  life  in  the  bag.  □ 

Bryan  is  a photo  journalist  for  All  Hands. 


Decomposition  times  for 
ordinary  household  items 

L PAPER 

^ 2-4  weeks 

1 COTTON  RAG 

1 1 -5  months 

ROPE 

3-14  months 

\ BIO-DEGRADABLE  PLASTIC  BAG 
^ 2-3  months 

V BAMBOO  POLE 

1-3  years 

WOODEN  STAKE  PAINTED  STAKE 
1 -4  years  1 3 years 

TIN  CAN 
^ 1 00  years 

i 

ALUMINUM  CAN 
200-500  years 

QQO  plastic  6-pack  rings 

QQQ  450  years 

s 

GLASS  BOTTLE 
1 million  years 
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Making  a 

difference 


Story  and  photo  by  J02  Brett  Bryan 

One  sailor's  efforts  have  not 
only  helped  save  the  envi- 
ronment but  have  made 
him  $700  richer. 

Aviation  Structural  Mechanic 
(Hydraulic)  2nd  Class  Isidro 
Raymundo,  of  Fighter  Attack  Squad- 
ron (VF)  24,  was  preparing  drained 
hydraulic  fluid  cans  for  disposal 
when  an  idea  came  to  him. 

"Instead  of  disposing  of  the  used 
cans,  why  don't  we  recycle  them?" 


“Instead  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  used 
cans,  why  don’t  we 
recycle  them?” 


he  asked  himself.  "The  only  reason 
these  cans  are  classified  as  hazardous 
is  because  of  the  small  amount  of 
fluid  left  after  use,"  Raymundo  said. 

"By  opening  both  sides  of  the  can 
and  cleaning  it  out  with  a rag,  the 
hazardous  liquid  left  is  acceptable 
for  recycling.  Base  recycling  is  then 
able  to  sell  the  cans." 

According  to  Raymundo,  more 
than  300  barrels  a year  at  a disposal 
cost  of  $400  each  don't  go  to  the 
landfill  — saving  more  than 
$100,000.  Raymundo's  idea  not  only 
benefited  the  Navy  and  the  environ- 
ment, it  helped  him  earn  a beneficial 
suggestion  check  of  $700.  □ 
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Bryan  is  photo  journalist  for  All  Hands 

ALL  HANDS 


Paint 

Paint 


Passing  on 
the  savings 


Story  by  JOl  Steve  Orr 


If  it  moves,  salute  it.  If 
it  doesn't,  paint  it. 

Now  another  line 
can  be  added  to  this  old 
adage.  "After  you  paint  it, 
recycle  your  paint." 

It  used  to  be  difficult  to 
dispose  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials, like  paint.  Now  Naval 
Air  Station  Norfolk's  sup- 
ply department  has  made  it 
easy  to  do.  Larry  Odie- 
tus,  an  equipment  man- 
ager in  the  department, 
organized  a paint  recy- 
cling center  at  a ware- 
house on  the  air  sta- 
tion. 

"A  gallon  of  paint 
can  cost  less  than  a 
dollar,"  Odietus  said. 

"It  can  cost  up  to  $16  to 
safely  dispose  of  that 
same  gallon  of  paint. 

"At  the  recycling 
center  I have  all  kinds 


of  paints,  adhesives,  clean- 
ing solvents,  lube  oil  and 
hydraulic  fluid.  When  a 
command  has  too  much  of 
any  of  these  materials,  they 
can  turn  it  in  to  me.  I'll  take 
anything  that  we  can  save 
money  on  and  that  the  aver- 
age person  can  handle 
safely.  I'll  turn  around  and 
reissue  it  to  another  com- 


mand at  no  cost.  Disposal 
costs  are  saved,  and  it  saves 
money  for  the  command 
receiving  the  item." 

The  material  is  issued  for 
official  use  only,  Odietus 
stated. 

The  recycling  center  has 
enthusiastic  supporters 
among  its  users.  "It's  a good 
deal  for  the  command  and 
for  everyone  in  gen- 
eral," said  Aviation 
Boatswain's  Mate  (Han- 
dler) 2nd  Class  Michael 
White,  a recycling  cen- 
ter customer.  "You 
don't  have  to  store  any 
unwanted  hazardous 
material  and  it  also 
helps  out  anyone  who 
needs  the  stuff  you 
don't  use."  □ 


On  is  assigned  to  NIRA 
Det.  4,  Norfolk. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Barred  owls  (left)  and  bald 
eagles  (below)  have  also  been 
rescued  by  BEAKS  during  the 
past  10  years. 


Story  by  J03  Sherry  Coles 

Thanks  to  the  vigilant  eyes  of  LCDR  David  G. 
Camphell  and  his  friends,  the  wildlife  at 
Naval  Air  Station  (NAS)  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
enjoy  a healthier  coexistence  with  the  Navy. 

Campbell,  a readiness  officer  for  Commander  Heli- 
copter Wings  Atlantic,  is  one  of  many  volunteers  who 
rescues  injured  birds  for  the  Bird  Emergency  Aid  St 
Kare  Sanctuary  (BEAKS).  Recently,  he  set  free  a 
healthy  chipping  sparrow  that  he  found  injured  in  his 
backyard. 

"The  sparrow  had  a broken  wing,"  Campbell  said. 
"I  immobilized  it  and  took  the  bird  to  a local 
veterinarian.  After  about  two  weeks  the  bird's  wing 
had  healed  enough  to  be  set  free.". 

Others  at  NAS  Jacksonville  are  just  as  concerned  for 
wildlife.  When  alerted  by  the  naval  community, 
BEAKS  volunteers  retrieve  birds  injured  by  aircraft  or 
fishing  line. 

"I  retrieved  a red  tail  hawk  and  an  osprey  off  of  the 
runway,"  said  Cindy  Mosling,  the  president  of 
BEAKS.  "I'm  happy  we  have  a good  working  relation- 
ship with  the  folks  at  NAS  Jax.  We  want  to  save  these 
birds  and  are  more  than  willing  to  come  to  their  aid. 
It's  wonderful  that  people  at  NAS  Jax  pay  attention  to 
the  wildlife  on  base." 

The  BEAKS  program  is  run  by  Mosling  and  her 
husband  Andrew  Liliskis.  The  program  started  more 
than  10  years  ago  when  Mosling  and  Liliskis  lived 
next  door  to  a veterinarian. 

"One  day  the  vet  had  to  go  out  of  town  and  asked 
me  to  care  for  an  injured  sea  gull,"  Mosling  said. 
"That  was  how  BEAKS  began.  I enjoy  taking  care  of 
animals,  though  seeing  them  hurt  is  emotionally 
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Photo  by  LCDR  David  G.  Campbell 


draining." 

Since  the  program's  conception, 
24,000  birds  have  been  cared  for,  and 
165  volunteers  have  been  trained 
and  eertified  to  transport  wildlife. 
Mosling  also  goes  to  area  schools  to 
teach  safe  hunting  procedures.  1 

"About  99  pereent  of  the  wounds  | 
are  caused  by  cars,  guns  and  fishing  d 
line,"  Mosling  said.  "We  spend  al 
eonsiderable  amount  of  time  educat-  g 
ing  students  on  safety  procedures.  ^ 
This  should  lessen  the  amount  of| 
injury  to  wildlife  by  man."  □ £ 

Coles  is  a staff  writer  for  Jax  Air  News, 
facksonville,  Fla. 
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Story  by  J02  Paul  Taylor 
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In  1966  the  city  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  came  up  with 
an  innovative  solution  to  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  the  city  dump  — convert  it  into  a park. 

The  idea  was  simply  to  build  a mountain  out  of  trash.  Then,  when 
the  landfill  reached  eapacity,  cover  it  with  soil  and  grass,  install  picnic 
shelters,  playgrounds,  rest  rooms  and  more.  The  four-and-one-half  year 
project  resulted  in  a 68-foot  high,  800-foot  long  mountain. 

Today,  Mount  Trashmore,  as  the  park  is  ealled,  draws  people  by  the 
thousands.  It's  hard  to  believe  it's  the  home  of  640,000  tons  of  solid 
waste. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  about  this  landfill  is  that  it  will  continue  to 
provide  the  people  of  Virginia  Beaeh  with  a wide  assortment  of 
recreational  opportunities  — a much  better  fate  than  that  of  most 
landfills  that  are  left  like  open  sores  on  the  land.  □ 
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Taylor  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
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The  forest  prlwcvaJ 


Volunteers  restore  wildlife  preserve 


Story  and  photo  by  Loren  Barnes 


You're  standing  in  the  middle 
of  a seemingly  untamed  for- 
est, but  believe  it  or  not 
you're  actually  aboard  a very  busy 
naval  air  station. 

The  result  of  months  of  planning 
and  hard  work  under  the  Florida  sun, 

Naval  Air  Station  Cecil  Field's 
Nature  Trail  and  Wildlife  Habitat  is 
aimed  at  preserving  a piece  of  the 
environment,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  conservation,  but  also  for  the 
enjoyment  of  visitors. 

The  all- volunteer  effort  took  13 
months  to  complete.  The  first  task 
was  to  clear  the  area  of  the  litter  that 
had  built  up  over  the  years.  During 
one  clean-up  day  alone,  volunteers 
recovered  458  pounds  of  plastic,  glass,  rubber,  metal  and  wood  — all  of 
which  were  taken  to  the  base  recycling  center  for  disposal.  □ 


The  nature  trail 
offers  kids 
from  Jackson- 
ville the  oppor- 
tunity to  inter- 
act with  nature. 


Baines  is  a staff  writer  for  Cecil  Field’s  base  newspaper,  The  Airwinger. 
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Story  by  J02  Gregory  W.  Belmore 

They  look  like  a cross  between  a walrus  and  a dolphin. 
Their  large,  lumbering  bodies,  iiatural  curiosity  and 
gentleness  have  prompted  the  nickname,  "sea  cow." 
But  the  manatee,  for  all  its  gentleness,  is  in  danger  of 
extinction. 

Once  hunted  for  its  flesh,  hide  and  oil,  only  about  1,450  West 
Indian  manatees  remain  in  Florida  waters,  including  those  off 
Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville.  Since  federal  and  state  laws 
were  enacted  to  protect  the  mammal,  motorboats  are  the 
animal's  biggest  predator  today.  To  protect  them  from  boat- 
related  injuries  or  death,  the  air  station  designated  a manatee 
refuge/motorcraft  exclusion  area,  where  the  only  boat  power 
allowed  comes  in  the  shape  of  a paddle. 

"We  own  5.5  miles  of  coastline,"  said  CAPT  Charles 
Cramer,  the  air  station's  commanding  officer.  "The  manatees 
frequent  this  coastline  so  it's  only  logical  that  we  play  a key 
part  in  the  program." 

Manatees  are  part  of  DoD's  Legacy  Resource  Management 
Program.  Other  naval  installations  in  the  southeast,  such  as 
Naval  Submarine  Base  Kings  Bay,  Ga.,  are  also  actively 
protecting  these  gentle  giants  by  installing  propeller  guards  on 
tugs  and  small  boats. 

"Because  they  are  an  endangered  species,  it's  important  to 
protect  them,"  said  Sandy  Maynard,  NAS  Jacksonville's 
natural  resources  manager.  "They  are  curious,  gentle  animals 
that  won't  bite.  You  can't  help  but  love  them." 

Belmoxe  is  assigned  to  NAS  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  photo  by  James  Powell 


Where  once  we  hunted,  now  we 
protect.  Where  once  we  dumped, 
now  we  clean  and  promote  life. 
We've  grown  hinder  and  gentler  and 
in  the  process,  perhaps  a little  wiser. 


closer  to 

NATURE 

Conservation  ejforts  at  Dam  Neck  focus  on 
wetlands,  beach  preservation 


Story  by  JOl  Steve  Orr 

Even  in  a Navy  that's  downsizing,  Fleet  Combat 
Training  Center  Atlantic  Dam  Neck,  Va.,  has  one 
segment  of  its  population  growing  at  an  incredible 
rate.  Because  of  efforts  to  preserve  Dam  Neck's  wet- 
lands, the  animal  population  is  rapidly  increasing, 
according  to  Jimmi  Bonavita,  Dam  Neck's  natural 
resource  specialist.  "We  have  everything,"  Bonavita 
said,  listing  among  the  base's  wildlife,  the  grey  fox, 
muskrat,  raccoon  and  bobcat. 

The  base  has  450  acres  of  wetlands  — 26  of  them 
man-made  — according  to  Andy  Porter,  Dam  Neck's 
engineering  director.  "No  one  is  allowed  free  access  to 
the  natural  wetlands,"  Porter  said. 

While  the  wetlands  are  allowed  to  maintain  them- 
selves naturally.  Dam  Neck's  beaches  need  human 
intervention  to  repair  erosion  damage  caused  by  storms. 

To  preserve  the  dunes,  sailors  erect,  maintain  and 
replace  nearly  six  miles  of  dune  fencing  every  year. 
"Dune  fencing  replacement  is  a self-help  project  using 
volunteers,"  said  LT  Les  Steele,  deputy  base  civil 
engineer. 

When  a fence  is  in  place,  windblown  sand  collects  on 
it  and  builds  up  the  dunes.  No  one  is  allowed  to  walk  or 
drive  across  the  dunes.  Instead,  six  crossovers  (wooden 
bridges)  allow  beachgoers  to  cross  to  the  beach. 

"Environmental  protection  is  something  we  must 
take  responsibility  for,"  said  Mess  Management  Special- 
ist 1st  Class  Nancy  Vaughn,  a dune  fencing  volunteer. 
"It's  important  to  protect  Dam  Neck's  dunes  and 
wildlife." 


Opposite  page:  Careful  care  of  Dam  Neck’s  wetlands  have 
brought  a variety  of  wildlife,  including  these  snow  geese, 
back  to  base  property.  Top:  Rare  loggerhead  turtles  have 
chosen  beaches  at  Dam  Neck  to  lay  eggs.  Above:  Individual 
efforts,  like  these  volunteers  replacing  dune  fences  at  Dam 
Neck,  are  the  key  to  saving  our  environment. 


Orr  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  4,  Norfolk. 
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Story  by  J02  Brett  Bryan, 
photos  by  Ron  Garrison 


The  case  of  the  San  Clemente 
Island  loggerhead  shrike  is  a 
conservation  success  story 
for  the  Navy. 

"By  1989,  there  were  only  13 
shrikes  left  on  the  island,  making  it 
one  of  the  most  critically  endan- 
gered birds  in  the  world,"  said  Jan 
Larson,  natural  resources  manager  at 
Naval  Air  Station  North  Island, 
Calif.  The  decline  resulted  from 
goats  eating  the  island's  plants 
which  protected  nested  shrikes. 

The  Navy,  which  maintains  the 
island,  began  a campaign  to  save  the 
loggerhead  shrike  from  extinction. 
Working  with  the  San  Diego  Zoo, 
the  Navy  started  a captive  breeding 
program  to  restore  the  small  birds  to 
a self-sustaining  population.  "More 
than  a dozen  eggs  were  gathered 
from  different  shrike  nests  on  the 
island  and  taken  to  the  San  Diego 
Zoo  to  be  hatched,"  Larson  said. 

The  next  step  was  a 
captive  breeding/rearing 
facility  on  San  Clemente. 
Fourteen  birds  were 
hatched  in  the  program's 
first  two  years.  Last  year, 
nine  shrikes  were  released 
into  the  wild. 

"We  hope  to  remove  the 
shrike  from  the  endan- 
gered species  list,"  Larson 
said.  "Our  [short  term] 
goal  is  50  breeding  pairs. 
We  hope  that  will  sustain 
the  population.  The 
shrike  recovery  program  is 
typical  of  the  Navy's  com- 
mitment to  the  environ- 
ment." ^ 


Bryan  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
Garrison  is  with  the  Zoological  Society 
of  San  Diego. 
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Story  by  J02  Paul  Taylor 

Antarctica  — the  last  great 
frontier.  Scientists  there  are 
studying  this  continent  and 
conducting  crucial  research  regard- 
ing the  Earth's  ozone  layer. 

"Without  U.S.  Naval  Support 
Force  Antarctica's  (NSFA)  crucial 
support  to  our  program  it  would 
have  taken  much  longer  to  discover 
the  ozone  hole/'  said  Guy 
Guthridge,  manager  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  Polar  Informa- 


tion Program. 

This  research  wouldn't  be  possible 
without  the  Navy's  support  of  the 
U.S.  Antarctic  Program  since  1956. 
NSFA  and  Antarctic  Development 
Squadron  6 (VXE  6)  plan  and  carry 
out  the  complex  logistic  programs 
needed  to  support  research  efforts  in 
this  unforgiving  land.  Environ- 
mental research  is  one  of  the  pro- 
gram's major  efforts. 

Antarctica  is  ideal  for  this 
research.  Since  1986,  researchers 
have  observed  the  changes  in  the 


ozone  layer  above  the  Antarctic. 
Researchers  agree  that  chloroflouro- 
carbons  contribute  to  the  break- 
down of  stratospheric  ozone  creating 
the  ozone  hole  over  the  region. 

"At  this  point,"  said  Guthridge, 
"we  believe  that  something  may  still 
be  done  to  protect  the  ozone  from 
further  deterioration.  Without  the 
Navy,  we  may  not  have  discovered 
the  hole  until  it  was  too  late."  □ 


Taylor  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


Cashing 


in  on 


trash 

Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Steve  Orr  and  J02  Brett  Bryan 


A sailor  at  San  Diego  separates  steel  from 
aluminum  at  the  recycling  yard. 
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ALL  HANDS 


t Naval  Station  San  Diego,  if  you 
label  an  empty  can  as  ''trash"  the 
"Recycling  Queen"  will  quickly 
correct  you. 

"It's  not  trash.  It's  recyclable  material," 
said  Theresa  L.  Morley,  recycling  program 
manager  at  Naval  Station  San  Diego.  The 
base  is  dotted  with  more  than  140 
"igloos"  (large  colored  storage  bins), 
recycling  barrels  and  even  personal 
desktop  recycling  bins. 

More  than  15  tons  of  paper,  glass, 
plastic,  steel,  aluminum  and  wood 
are  collected  daily  and  brought  to 
Naval  Station  San  Diego  Miniature 
Materials  Recovery  Facility  (Mini- 
Murf).  Once  there,  the  materials  are 
sorted,  baled  and  sold.  Currently  the 
Mini-Murf  is  making  a profit  of 
almost  $6,000  a week,  which  is  given 
to  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation. 

"Our  goal  is  to  make  $2  million  a 
year,"  Morley  said.  "We  want  to 
recycle  up  to  90  percent  of  what  we 
used  to  throw  away." 

The  story  is  similar  at  Naval  Base 
Norfolk,  where  the  four  on-base  proc- 
essing centers  are  busy  with  recycla- 
bles  from  the  base's  300  tenant  com- 
mands and  ships. 

"Right  now  we  process  about  100 
tons  of  aluminum  a year,"  said  J.f. 

Hoyt,  manager  of  Naval  Base  Nor- 
folk's resource  recovery  and  recy- 
cling program.  "In  our  metal  yard,  we 
are  handling  50,000  to  75,000  pounds 
of  scrap  metal  a day.  We  also  process 
oily  waste  drums  and  aerosol  cans, 
saving  taxpayers  $300,000  a year  in 

hazardous  waste  disposal."  □ ^ ..r  ..  . x . 

Top:  James  Meyer,  Naval  Base  Norfolk  employee,  stacks 

aluminum  bricks  that  have  gone  through  the  densifier. 
Above:  Theresa  L.  Morley,  Naval  Station  San  Diego’s  “Recy- 
cling Queen,”  is  a driving  force  behind  the  base’s  successful 
recycling  program. 


Estimated  composition  of  U.S.  residential 
and  commercial  solid  waste 

(excluding  recycled  material) 

Paper 
Yard  Waste 
Food 
Glass 
Metals 
Plastics 
Wood 

Rubber  & Leather 
Textiles 

Misc.  Inorganics 


10  20 

percent  of  total 


On  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  4,  Norfolk. 
Bryan  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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Story  by  J02  Brett  Bryan 

If  you've  ever  had  to  pinch  pennies  to  pay  the  power 
company,  you  know  the  truth  — electricity  can  be 
expensive.  That's  because  the  fossil  fuels  used  to 
generate  power,  like  coal  and  natural  gas,  aren't  cheap. 

Continuing  to  use  fossil  fuels  isn't  only  expensive,  but 
can  be  harmful  to  the  environment.  One  solution  to  the 
fossil  fuel  problem  is  to  use  renewable  energy  sources, 
such  as  geothermal  energy.  Geothermal  energy  is  heat 
energy  which  comes  from  beneath  the  Earth's  crust.  The 
most  visible  forms  of  geothermal  energy  include  geysers 
and  volcanoes.  Naval  Air  Weapons  Station  (NAWS) 
China  Lake,  Calif.,  is  leading  the  way  for  DoD  by  using 
renewable  energy  sources. 

Not  only  are  they  producing  cleaner,  quieter,  safer  and 
cheaper  energy,  but  they  are  also  getting  a substantial 
break  on  their  electric  bill.  China  Lake  is  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  users  of  renewable  energy  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  according  to  Francis  G.  Monastero,  China  Lake's 
geothermal  programs  manager.  It  is  also  the  center  for 
energy  research  and  development  for  DoD.  Of  the 
alternative  energy  sources,  geothermal  is  the  most 
widely  used  at  China  Lake. 

Part  of  NAWS  China  Lake  is  centered  above  one  of 
these  geothermal  areas,  and  scientists  decided  it  was  a 
good  idea  to  tap  into  this  energy  and  use  it  as  a power 
source  for  the  base.  In  March  1986,  construction  began 
on  Navy  Geothermal  Plant  1 (Navy  1),  Unit  1,  in  the 
Coso  geothermal  area.  A 28 -mile  long  power  transmis- 
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sion  line  was  constructed  from  the  Coso  area  to  a public 
utility  power  grid. 

A little  more  than  a year  later,  power  from  Navy  1 was 
transmitted  to  the  public  grid.  The  plant  generated  25 
megawatts  (25  million  watts)  — at  that  time,  NAWS 
peak  power  demand  was  only  20  megawatts,  so  they 
powered  the  base  and  had  a 5 million  watt  surplus. 

By  1990,  a second  geothermal  plant  (Navy  2)  was  on 
line  generating  another  80  million  watts.  During  1991 
NAWS  China  Lake  reduced  their  electric  bill  by  33 
percent  with  a savings  of  $3.4  million.  Today  the  total 
electricity  production  from  the  Coso  geothermal  fields 
amounts  to  more  than  240  megawatts.  One  megawatt  of 
electricity  will  meet  the  needs  of  approximately  1,000 
people,  so  Coso's  output  can  provide  enough  power  to 
serve  1 million  people. 

Geothermal  production  of  electricity  dramatically 
reduces  fossil  fuel  consumption.  Generating  one  mega- 
watt of  electricity  geothermally  for  one  year  saves  2.4 
million  barrels  of  oil  or  8 million  pounds  of  coal  — a 
significant  benefit  to  air  quality. 

"Our  mission  is  to  have  three  more  geothermal  sites 
on  line  somewhere  in  DoD  by  the  year  2000,"  said 
Monastero.  "Our  job  is  to  investigate  as  many  geother- 
mal energy  sources  as  we  can  find."  □ 

Biyan  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands.  Portions  of  this  story 
were  obtained  from  DoD  publications  and  “About  Geother- 
mal Energy”  a Scriptographic  Booklet  by  Channing  L.  Bete 
Co.,  Inc. 


Top  left:  Workers  lower  China  Lake’s  second  geothermally- 
powered  turbine  generator  into  place.  Top:  The  tremendous 
forces  under  the  Earth’s  crust  can  be  harnessed,  reducing 
man’s  dependency  on  fossil  fuel.  Above:  China  Lake’s  Navy  1 
geothermal  plant  has  been  in  operation  since  1986,  and  has 
saved  the  Navy  millions  of  dollars. 
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Navy’s 

future 


Story  by  ARCS  Ressa  M.  Aud, 

Photos  by  David  Lambert 

Imagine  fueling  your  car  for  about  55  cents  a gallon. 
Sound  like  a distant  memory  or  a fantasy?  For  Bob 
Gill,  director  of  the  Public  Works  Center  (PWC) 
Washington,  it's  a reality. 

One  of  PWC's  Navy  vehicles  runs  on  an  alternate  fuel 
— compressed  natural  gas  (CNG).  Within  the  next  year, 
PWC  will  have  20  of  these  vehicles. 

The  federal  government  issued  an  executive  order 
mandating  DoD  to  cut  fuel  consumption  by  20  percent 
and  phase  in  use  of  alternative  fuel  sources. 

Other  alternative  fuels  include  methanol,  M85  (a 
blend  of  85  percent  methanol  and  15  percent  premium 
unleaded  gasoline),  ethanol,  gasohol,  liquefied  petro- 
leum gas  (LPG),  reformulated  gasoline  and  diesel, 
electricity  and  hydrogen.  So  why  CNG? 

"I  recommended  CNG  from  an  economic  and  opera- 
bility standpoint,"  Gill  said.  "Washington  Gas  will  bring 
in  a 'gas  station'  to  provide  the  fuel.  Many  safety  tests 


powered  by 
clean-burning 
Natural  Gas 
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were  performed  and  it  is  much,  much  safer  than 
gasoline. 

The  cost  of  converting  the  automobiles  is  relatively 
inexpensive  — about  $1,500  to  $2,000  per  vehicle. 
Tanks,  which  require  periodic  inspection,  can  be  leased. 


Washington  Gas  provides  all  training  and  hands-on 
installation  assistance  free  of  charge  on  site." 

The  savings  potential  is  quite  high.  The  average 
vehicle  burns  $492  of  gas  a year.  Once  converted,  a 
vehicle  will  use  only  $197.20  worth  of  natural  gas.  Of 
course,  the  more  vehicles,  the  higher  the  savings.  Based 
on  20  vehicles,  the  annual  cost  savings  is  $5,890. 

As  a result,  the  Navy  will  save  money  and  reduce  air 
pollution  through  use  of  natural  gas-powered  vehicles. 
"The  Navy  has  been  tasked  to  be  at  the  forefront  of  all 
DoD  activities,"  Gill  said.  "We  can  do  two  things  — we 
can  do  it,  or  let  it  be  done  to  us  and  be  behind  the  power 
curve." 

A sign  is  prominently  displayed  in  Gill's  office  that 
reads,  "Positive  Thinking  Done  Here."  Obviously,  he 
isn't  used  to  being  behind  the  power  curve.  □ 

Aud,  a former  staff  writer  for  Sea  Services  Weekly,  is  now 
assigned  to  USS  Forrestal  (AVT  59).  Lambert  is  a photographer 
for  Sea  Services  Weekly. 


Left:  Stickers  on  the  trunk  mark  the  car  as  being  powered  by 
compressed  natural  gas.  Top:  The  CNG  filling  fitting  and 
pressure  gauge  are  located  under  the  hood.  Above:  Bob  Gill 
fills  the  bi-fuel  vehicle  with  CNG  at  a commercial  gas  station. 
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Juan  Sanders,  an  equipment 
cleaner  at  NADep  Norfolk,  uses 
a high-pressure  sodium  bicar- 
bonate/water system  to  clean 
an  aircraft  part.  The  new  strip- 
per is  quicker,  cleaner  and 
more  environmentally  safe 
than  chemical  strippers. 
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“We  can  even  selectively  strip  off  top  layers 
of  paint  without  taking  off  the  lower  layers. 
Chemicals  are  not  as  selective.” 


Story  and  photo  by  JOl  Steve  Orr 


When  combined  with  high-pressure  air  and 
water,  it  can  blast  grease,  oil  and  paint  from 
aircraft  landing  compo- 
nents in  record  time.  It  reduces 
risk  to  workers,  washes  away 
with  water  and  is  a snap  for 
water  treatment  plants  to 
process. 

It's  also  a familiar 
household  item,  used 
to  absorb  refrigerator 
odors  and  added  to 
some  toothpastes 
to  whiten  teeth. 

It  is  called 
sodium  bicar- 
bonate, commonly 
known  as  baking 
soda.  According  to 
John  Van  Name,  an 
environmental 
engineer  with  Naval 
Aviation  Depot  (NADep), 

Norfolk,  baking  soda  is  also  a low-cost, 
environmentally-safe  alternative  to  dan 
gerous  chemicals  normally  used  to  clean 
aircraft  parts. 

The  baking  soda  blasting  system  is  just  one  of 
the  methods  NADep  is  using  to  save  time,  money  and 
the  environment  as  well  as  reducing  safety  risks.  Other 
measures  include  the  installation  of  a closed-loop  parts 
washer  ("a  giant  dishwasher  on  steroids,"  Van  Name 
jokes)  and  an  innovative  paint  spray  ventilation  system. 
"Our  sodium  bicarbonate  blasting  system  is  a relatively 
new  machine  to  us,"  Van  Name  said.  "We're  still 
learning  what  we  can  and  can't  do  with  the  system. 

"When  components  are  removed  from  the  aircraft  we 
service,"  Van  Name  continued,  "the  parts  require 
cleaning  before  they  can  be  processed.  We  have  to 
remove  grease,  oil  and  carbon,  then  strip  the  paint  down 
to  the  bare  metal." 

To  accomplish  this  task,  workers  would  normally  use 
solvents  that  not  only  pose  a danger  to  people,  but  also 
pose  a hazard  to  the  environment.  With  the  sodium 


bicarbonate  system,  the  hazard  to  workers  and  the 
environment  is  significantly  reduced. 

"The  system  uses  compressed  air  to  blast  a high- 
velocity  stream  of  water  and  baking  soda  through  a 
nozzle,"  said  George  Smith,  supervisor  of  the  cleaning 
shop.  "The  stream  hits  the  surface  of  the  aircraft 
part.  It  removes  not  only  the  grease  and  oil,  it 
can  also  remove  paint  down  to  the  bare 
metal. 

"The  process  is  controllable,"  he 
continued.  "We  can  even  selec- 
tively strip  off  top  layers  of 
paint  without  taking  off  the 
lower  layers.  Chemicals 
are  not  as  selective. 
They  tend  to  take 
it  all  off  in  one 
shot." 

"This  system 
is  a lot  better  than 
doing  it  the  old 
way,"  said  Juan 
Saunders,  an  equip- 
ment cleaner  at 
NADep.  "It's  a lot 
quicker,  it's  cleaner  — 
we  just  wash  things  down 
with  water.  The  system  is 
safer,  too  — if  you  come  into 
contact  with  chemicals,  you 
can  get  seriously  burned.  We  don't  have  those  worries 
with  this  system." 

The  benefits  of  using  baking  soda  have  become  more 
evident  as  NADep  increases  its  use  of  the  system.  "The 
blaster  makes  the  job  go  quicker,"  Van  Name  said.  "It 
reduces  processing  time  by  eliminating  some  of  the 
preparation  steps." 

"We  probably  save  30  percent  of  production  time  per 
piece  of  equipment  when  we  clean  with  the  sodium 
bicarbonate,"  Smith  added.  "The  biggest  advantage  of 
this  system  is  that  we  don't  have  to  deal  with  toxic 
chemicals."  □ 


On  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det  4.,  Norfolk. 
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Environmentally 

sound . . . 


Story  by  JOl  Lorraine  Elliot 

Opportunity  knocks  but  once.  Alert  Navy  leaders 
answered  that  knock  when  given  the  chance  to 
design  a submarine  base  from  the  ground  up  in 
northern  Washington  state.  Every  step  was  taken  to 
make  Naval  Submarine  Base  Bangor  environmentally 
sensitive  before  the  first  shovel  full  of  dirt  was  turned. 

According  to  Marvin  Frye,  director  of  Bangor's  envi- 
ronmental department,  "We  had  the  opportunity  to 
think  it  through,  get  organized  and  develop  a systematic 
approach  to  dealing  with  environmental  concerns  before 
the  first  submarine  arrived,"  Frye  said.  Since  1977 
Bangor  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  Navy  efforts  to 
develop  and  maintain  successful  environmental  pro- 
grams and  has  often  shown  the  rest  of  the  Navy  how  to 
do  it  right. 

Examples  of  environmentally  sensitive  design 
abound.  When  the  newly-commissioned  sub  base 
needed  to  build  piers  and  a dry  dock,  the  environmental 
impact  study  showed  a pier  close  to  the  shoreline  would 
have  a negative  impact  on  one  of  the  area's  native 
species,  young  chum  salmon. 

"As  a result,  all  the  new  piers  are  built  out  into  the 
water,"  said  base  biologist,  Tom  James.  "That  was  done 
for  two  reasons.  One  was  a eompletely  environmental 
reason.  Young  chum  salmon  are  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long  and  hug  the  shoreline  to  avoid  predators.  They 
are  very  reluctant  to  go  through  or  between  an  obstruc- 
tion so  the  piers  were  built  to  avoid  obstructing  their 
passage.  The  second  reason  is  the  Navy  also  saved 


Above:  installation  restoration  projects  on  Subase  Bangor 
involve  cleaning  up  sites  where  such  things  as  empty 
pesticide  containers  were  disposed  of  during  the  1940s  and 
1 950s,  before  anyone  knew  the  dangers. 


Subase  Bangor 
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Above:  Sample  wells  located  along  Bangor’s  waterways 
allow  monitoring  the  water  table  for  possible  contamination. 
Below  left  Subase  Bangor’s  recycling  program  has  raised 
more  than  $150,000.  Loring  Larm,  a retired  Navy  iieutenant, 
does  his  part  by  returning  cardboard  to  the  recycling  center. 


money  on  dredging  costs." 

Storm  drains  for  rain  water  are  another  environmental 
feature  of  the  piers.  "In  1977,  storm  drains  were  not 
regulated,  but  we  felt  uncomfortable  about  the  fact  that 
the  pier  was  an  industrial  area,  so  we  built  a big  tank 
underneath  the  dry  dock.  The  tank  collects  water  from 
the  piers'  storm  drains.  We  use  pumps  to  drain  the  tank 
out,  but  the  water  level  is  never  allowed  to  drop  to  the 
level  of  the  outlet.  If  there's  an  oil  spill  [on  a pier],  we  can 
skim  the  oil  right  out  of  the  tank. 

"It's  not  required  by  law,  but  it  turns  out  that  it  saves 
us  a lot  of  money.  Accidents  can  happen  and  things 
could  get  spilled  in  those  drains.  Chasing  an  oil  slick 
around  Hood  Canal  could  be  very  expensive,"  he  said. 

Another  idea  that  has  paid  off  for  the  base  is  the  oil 
booms  placed  around  submarines  when  work  is  being 
done.  The  booms  contain  any  spill  that  may  occur. 

"I  feel  very  strongly  about  [environmental]  programs," 
Frye  said.  "We've  been  lucky,  we've  had  some  opportu- 
nities and  I think  we've  done  well  with  them."  And 
based  on  the  numerous  awards  Bangor's  programs  have 
won  over  the  years,  others  agree.  □ 


Elliot  is  assigned  to  the  Navy  Public  Affairs  Center,  San  Diego. 
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Navy  floats 

recycled 

plastics 


Above:  The  new  plastic 
lumber  pier  (far  right) 
floats  next  to  old  wooden 
piers  in  Santee  Basin  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy. 
Right:  SeaBees  prepare 
plastic  lumber  planks  for 
new  pier  construction  at 
Annapolis,  Md.  Top;  The 
pier  is  constructed  with 
lumber  planks  made  from 
recycled  plastic  waste. 


Story  by  Kathy  Kaplan, 
photos  by  Martin  Sheehan 

It  reminds  you  of  a barnraising 
— good  neighbors  providing 
moral  support  and  combining 
skills  to  get  a job  done  quickly.  Only 
this  Annapolis  group  was  building  a 
floating  pier  made  from  plastic 
refuse  that  had  been  collected  from 
Navy  ships  and  family  housing  and 
recycled  into  lumber. 

The  pier  joined  a long  list  of 
recycled  plastic  products  already  at 
Annapolis,  including  picnic  tables, 
benches  and  parking  lot  car  stops. 

Environmental  engineers  coordi- 
nated the  pier  project  with  the  direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy's 
(USNA)  Sailing  Program.  Academy 
professors  and  midshipmen  tackled 
the  design,  and  actual  construction 
was  done  by  Construction  Battalion 
Unit  403  SeaBees  stationed  at  the 
Annapolis  Naval  Station. 

Norfolk  Naval  Base  provided  the 
plastic  waste  for  this  pier  to  an  Iowa 
recycler.  The  recycler  produced  the 
lumber  according  to  design  specifi- 
cations and  shipped  it  to  Annapolis. 

The  pier  took  only  a few  days  to 
build  and  is  expected  to  last  20  years. 
When  finished  the  16-  by  34-foot  pier 
was  towed  across  the  Severn  River  to 
the  Academy's  sailing  center.  □ 

Kaplan  was  assigned  to  PAO  and  Shee- 
han is  assigned  to  visual  services 
branch,  Carderock  division.  Naval  Sur- 
face Warfare  Center. 
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Top:  Navy  foresters  at  NWS  Charleston, 
S.C.,  work  to  save  the  endangered  red- 
:ockaded  woodpecker.  Right:  The  manatee 
is  in  waters  off  NAS  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
Subase  Kings  Bay,  Ga.  Above:  Bald  eagles 
find  a peaceful  refuge  in  Navy  wetlands. 
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What  is  an 
endangered  species? 

According  to  the  Federal 
Endangered  Species  Act,  an 
endangered  species  is  '"any 
species  which  is  in  danger  of 
extinction  throughout  all  or  a 
significant  portion  of  its 
range.'' 

What  is  a 

threatened  species? 

A threatened  species  is  "any 
species  which  is  likely  to 
become  endangered  within 


the  foreseeable  future 
throughout  all  or  a significant 
portion  of  its  range." 

• In  1970,  one  specie  became 
extinct  every  day. 

• In  1990,  one  specie  became 
extinct  every  hour. 

• At  the  present  rate  of 
extinction,  20  to  50  percent  of 
all  known  species  existing 
today  will  be  lost  by  the  year 
2000. 

• If  present  land  use  trends 
continue,  1 million  more  spe- 
cies will  become  extinct 


before  the  year  2000. 

• Species  known  to  have 
become  extinct  in  their  natu- 
ral habitat  since  1970  are; 
Dusky  seaside  sparrow,  Palos 
Verde  blue  butterfly,  Spix 
macaw,  Socorro  snail 

• The  list  of  endangered 
species  recognized  under  the 
U.S.  Endangered  Species  Act 
has  grown  to  1,056  since  the 
law  passed  in  1973.  □ 

Information  provided  by  World  Wildlife 
Fund,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Searching 

roots 

with 

light 

from 

above 


Story  by  LT  Larry  Miles 


Those  who  don't  believe  in  the  power  of  divine 
intervention  won't  get  support  from  Master-at- 
Arms  1st  Class  Pamela  F.  Medearis,  of  USS  Flint 
(AE  32).  She  credits  faith  with  helping  reunite  she  and 
her  birth  mother  after  nearly  38  years. 

The  early  years 

In  1952  Dr.  Lamar  Wise,  a Marine  Corps  physician, 
was  stationed  at  Futuoka  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
Japan,  where  he  met  Junko  Yasuda.  They  fell  in  love. 
Yasuda  became  pregnant.  Then,  as  now,  marriage  to  a 
foreign  national  required  passing  through  myriad  of 
bureaucratic  obstacles.  Medearis  was  born  Sept. 

Above:  MAI  Pamela  Medearis,  then  ^2,  1952,  before  her  parents  could  marry.  Four  days  later 

Etsuko  Yasuda,  with  an  unidentified  Wise  was  killed  in  a shipboard  accident. 

orphanage  worker.  When  Wise's  brother  reached  Japan  to  escort  the  body 
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back  to  the  United  States,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Yasuda  or  Wise's  new  daughter.  Yasuda  raised  her 
daughter,  Etsuko  Gloria  Yasuda,  as  best  she  could. 

When  Etsuko  was  18  months  old,  authorities  placed 
her  in  an  orphanage  run  by  American  missionaries. 
Yasuda  never  saw  her  daughter  again. 

Etsuko  was  adopted  when  she  was  6 by  the  Rev.  Victor 
Medearis,  a Baptist  minister,  and  his  wife  Gladys. 
Etsuko  Gloria  Yasuda  became  Pamela  Faye  Medearis. 

Finding  her  heritage 

In  early  1992,  Medearis,  now  in  the  Navy,  learned 
Flint  was  deploying  to  the  western  Pacific,  including 
visits  to  Sasebo,  Japan.  When  Medearis  told  her  adoptive 
parents  about  the  trip,  her  mother  handed  her  some 
papers  and  a small  photograph  of  a child  and  a pretty 
Japanese  woman.  "I  think  this  is  [you  and]  your  mother," 
Mrs.  Medearis  said.  "Perhaps  you  can  find  her  in 
Sasebo." 

It  was  the  first  time  Medearis  had  seen  the  photograph 
or  the  documents  from  the  orphanage.  The  only  thing  in 
English  was  her  parents'  name  — not  much  to  go  on. 

During  Flint's  first  visit  to  Sasebo  in  April  1992, 
Medearis  was  introduced  to  Hank  Nakamura,  a lifelong 
Sasebo  resident.  She  also  met  Gunner's  Mate  (Guns)  2nd 
Class  Gary  Clark  who  spoke  fluent  Japanese.  Both 
Nakamura  and  Clark  promised  to  help  Medearis  search. 

Within  the  week,  Clark  had  the  name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Huggins,  American  missionaries  who  ran  an  orphanage 


Above:  Phares  and  Lucile  Huggins  with  some  of  the  orphans 
they  watched  over.  Medearis  is  the  second  child  from  the 
right. 

in  the  1950s.  When  Flint  returned  to  Sasebo  in  June, 
Medearis  followed  the  lead  and  visited  the  orphanage. 

Mrs.  Huggins  had  photographs  of  Medearis  and  told 
her  about  her  life  in  the  orphanage,  and  what  little  she 
could  recall  about  her  mother. 

A reunion  nears 

During  Flint's  final  visit  to  Sasebo,  Nakamura  called 
the  ship  and  left  an  urgent  message  for  Medearis.  Her 
mother  had  been  located,  but  the  ship  was  scheduled  to 
get  underway  that  afternoon  for  Yokosuka.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  divine  intervention  took  place.  It  had  been 
raining  all  day,  with  lightning  hindering  ordnance 
transfer  and  Medearis  prayed  for  more  rain.  At  1 p.m.  the 
decision  came  for  Flint  to  remain  in  Sasebo  overnight. 

Medearis  was  on  the  phone  immediately.  That  eve- 
ning she  waited  anxiously  at  Sasebo  Fleet  Landing  for 
her  mother's  arrival.  At  8:30  p.m.,  she  received  word 
that  her  mother  was  at  the  train  station,  but  wanted  no 
publicity,  so  a quick  rendezvous  was  set  up  at  the 
Huggins'  home. 

There,  after  38  years,  mother  and  daughter  were 
reunited.  Her  reunion  was  very  short  and  her  mother 
speaks  very  little  English,  leaving  many  questions 
unanswered.  □ 

Miles  is  an  engineering  officer  aboard  USS  Flint  (AE  32). 
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Nassau  sailor  returns  to 
birthplace  of  his  freedom 


When  USS  Nassau  (LHA  4) 
recently  pulled  into  Guantanamo 
Bay  (Gitmo)  Naval  Base,  Cuba, 
most  of  the  crew  considered  it 
just  another  port  visit.  But  for 
Boatswain's  Mate  Seaman  Ale- 
jandro Guerrero,  it  was  a bit- 
tersweet homecoming. 

On  Dec.  29,  1988,  after  swim- 
ming for  seven  hours,  Guerrero 
reached  the  shores  of  freedom  at 
Gitmo. 

Born  in  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
Guerrero  was  23  years  old  when 
he  finally  escaped.  He  made  his 
first  attempt  several  years  prior, 
but  was  picked  up  by  a Cuban 
patrol  boat  and  was  sentenced  to 
one  year  in  prison. 

Undaunted  by  his  first  failed 
attempt,  Guerrero,  along  with 
several  friends,  made  his  second 
attempt  to  reach  freedom  in 
1986.  Again  he  was  picked  up  and 
sent  to  prison. 

It  wasn't  long  after  his  release 
that  Guerrero  began  his  physical 
training  regimen  for  his  third 
attempt  to  swim  to  Gitmo.  This 


BMSN  Alejandro  Guerrero,  a crew 
member  on  board  USS  Nassau  (LHA 
4),  recently  revisited  the  site  where 
he  first  experienced  freedom. 

time  everything  went  as  planned 
and  he  was  successful. 

"When  I first  came  ashore,  a 
U.S.  Marine  saw  me  and  chal- 
lenged me,"  Guerrero  said. 
"When  he  realized  I had  escaped 
from  communist  Cuba,  he  said, 
'Welcome  to  freedom.'  I began 
crying  tears  of  joy." 

After  being  granted  political 
asylum,  Guerrero  was  flown  to 
Miami.  Unable  to  speak  English, 
he  studied  the  language  and  even- 
tually joined  the  Navy. 

As  Nassau  pulled  into  Gitmo,  a 
flood  of  emotions  engulfed  the 
man  who  fled  his  home. 

"The  last  time  I was  here  all  I 
had  to  my  name  were  the  swim- 
ming trunks  I was  wearing,"  he 
said.  "Now  I come  back  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Navy."  ■ 


Story  by  JOS  Don  Pollard,  photo  by 
PHAN  Tyler  Swartz,  both  assigned  to 
USS  Nassau  (LHA  4). 


Navy  helicopters 
pluck  survivors 
from  the  sea 

A sailing  adventure  for  five  Canadi- 
ans turned  into  a nightmare  when 
their  38-foot  sailboat  did  a complete 
360-degree  roll  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  five  said  they  were  lucky 
to  be  alive  and  thanked  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard. 

The  boat's  captain,  Ian  Bruce,  suf- 
fered broken  ribs  during  the  roll,  and 
Donald  Bishop  had  a cut  forehead, 
others  suffered  minor  bruises. 

A "freak  wave"  had  pulled  the 
boat  under  and  broke  the  mast  into 
three  pieces.  Several  hours  later,  a 
Coast  Guard  plane  flew  over  and 
dropped  a radio  to  the  crew. 

USS  Peterson  (DDG  989)  and  USS 
Kauffman  (FFG  59)  deployed  heli- 
copters to  the  scene. 

The  Canadians  were  taken  to 
Peterson,  where  they  received  med- 
ical attention  and  dry  clothes. 

"I  can  only  describe  them  as 
extraordinary  professionals,"  Bruce 
said  of  the  rescue  team.  "It's  not 
everyday  you  pick  people  out  of  the 
ocean,  but  they  did  it  like  it  was 
routine."  ■ 

Story  and  photo  by  SN  Jason  D.  Minnix, 
assigned  to  USS  Seattle  (AOE  3). 

Crew  members  from  USS  Peterson 
(DDG  989)  help  the  survivors  of  a sail- 
boat accident  into  a CH-46  Sea  Knight 
helicopter  as  they  are  transferred  to 
USS  Seattle  (AOE  3). 
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George  Washing- 
ton stays  ahead  in 
the  computer  age 

USS  George  Washington  (CVN  73)  is 
taking  advantage  of  modern  com- 
puter technology. 

The  ship's  automated  data  proc- 
essing (ADP)  division  helps  make 


DPS  Benjamin  Sharp,  a member  of  USS 
George  Washington’s  (CVN  73)  auto- 
mated data  processing  division, 
mounts  a magnetic  computer  tape  reel. 

sense  from  the  jumble  of  acronyms, 
like  SUADPS,  SAMS  and  GWIS. 

The  supply  automated  data  proc- 
essing computer  system  (SUADPS) 
helps  supply  petty  officers  locate 
parts  and  supplies  while  at  sea. 

The  George  Washington  Informa- 
tion System  (GWIS)  is  a fiber  optic 
network  designed  to  make  the  car- 
rier a paperless  ship. 

Two  paper-saving  uses  of  GWIS 
are  E-mail  and  SAMS.  E-mail  stands 
for  electronic  mail  and  is  designed  to 
distribute  message  traffic  and 
replace  the  standard  Navy  memo. 

The  stand  alone  medical  database 
program  (SAMS)  gives  medical  per- 
sonnel quick  access  to  a sailors' 
medical  records.  With  GWIS  work- 
stations located  throughout  the  ship, 
critical  patient  information  is 
always  nearby.  ■ 

Story  by  JOS  Charles  Achord,  photo  by 
PH3  John  Solrolowski,  both  assigned  to 
USS  George  Washington  (CVN  73). 


Sailors  aid  Malaysian 
home  for  the  handicapped 


More  than  30  USS  Jason  (AR  8) 
sailors  volunteered  their  lib- 
erty time  to  assist  the  Penang 
Gheshire  Home  in  Malaysia,  a ; f 
residence  for  physically  and 
mentally  challenged  citizens. 

Before  leaving  San  Diego, 
Jason  on-loaded  four  pallets 
of  Project  Handclasp  sup- 


plies, containing  pharmaceu- 
ticals, hygienic  supplies  and 
sewing  machines. 

"We  didn't  know  where 
we  would  be  needed,"  said 
Ghaplain  (LT)  Thomasina 
Yuille,  Jason's  Handclasp 
coordinator.  "We  had  to  be 
prepared  to  provide  assis- 
tance anywhere." 

With  help  from  the  Malaysian  U.S. 
Defense  Attache  officer,  Yuille  and 
crew  tackled  the  Gheshire  Home. 

Once  the  projects  were  identified, 
the  call  went  out  for  volunteers.  "I 
was  concerned  that  with  the  short 
notice  I was  able  to  give  the  crew, 
there  wouldn't  be  many  volunteers," 
said  Yuille.  To  her  surprise  and 
delight,  the 


Above:  Volunteers  piece  together 
shelves  before  placing  them  in  the 
pantry  areas  of  the  Penang  Cheshire 
Home.Be/ow;  Jason  volunteers  unload 
one  of  the  two  sewing  machines 
donated  to  Penang’s  needy. 

response  was  overwhelming. 

Sailors  completely  refurbished 
the  home's  storage  rooms;  made 
shelving  units;  repaired  walls; 
and  cleaned  a pool  used  for  hydro- 
therapy. Jason's  medical  depart- 
ment also  pitched  in,  treating  a 
number  of  residents  and  training 
Cheshire  staff  members  to  rec- 
ognize and  treat  some  of  the 
more  eommon  ailments. 

"There  is  no  greater  feeling  in 
the  world  than  knowing  you 
have  helped  make  a positive 
difference  in  a person's  life," 
said  Patternmaker  2nd  Class 
Reggie  Powell.  "Donating 
your  time  and  energy  to  Pro- 
ject Handclasp  gives  you  that 
opportunity."  ■ 


Story  by  JOS  Phil  Witzke, 
photos  by  PH2(AW)  G.W. 
Barry,  both  assigned  to  USS 
Jason  (AR  8). 
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Mail  Buoy 
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Bad  credit 

I have  just  recently  been  able  to  read  a 
copy  of  the  Desert  Shield/ Storm  special 
issue  of  All  Hands.  I was  a little  con- 
fused when  I read  the  article  "Combat 
damage  control." 

As  a crewmember  of  the  Canadian 
Destroyer  Athabaskan  (DDH  282)  dur- 
ing Operation  Desert  Storm,  I was  on 
duty  when  USS  Tripoli  (LPH  10)  and 
USS  Princeton  (CG  59)  both  hit  mines. 
The  incidents  with  Tripoli  and  Prince- 
ton brought  all  naval  participants  back 
to  reality  — the  mission  may  have  been 
nearing  completion,  but  there  were  still 
a lot  of  hazards  in  the  Gulf. 

I realize  the  Ganadian  Navy  does  not 
compare  in  size  with  that  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south,  but  our  size  certainly 
does  not  diminish  from  our  abilities 
and/or  the  contributions  we  made  to 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm. 

Your  article  stated  that  USS  Beaufort 
(ATS  2)  and  minesweeper  USS  Adroit 
(MSO  509)  went  to  the  rescue  of  Prince- 
ton, and  this  I believe  is  an  error. 

Your  article  should  have  read:  Shortly 
after  the  mine  strike,  USS  Beaufort 
(ATS  2)  and  HMGS  Athabaskan  maneu- 
vered through  the  uncharted  mine  field 
to  reach  Princeton.  Then  Athabaskan 
guided  Beaufort,  with  Princeton  in  tow, 
to  safety  through  the  maze  of  mines. 

Let's  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 
Not  only  did  Athabaskan  traverse  an 
uncharted  mine  field  to  lend  assistance, 
but  we  remained  with  our  wounded 
comrade,  providing  much  needed  air 
and  moral  support,  until  she  was  out  of 
harm's  way. 

Recently,  a sailor  who  served  on 
Princeton  during  the  mishap  was  posted 
to  our  station.  Once  he  found  out  I had 
served  on  Athabaskan,  he  offered  me 
his  thanks.  If  one  sailor  can  appreciate 
our  effort,  don't  you  think  you  could 
afford  us  the  same  courtesy? 

— P02GR  Edward  Siteman 
Canadian  Forces  Station,  Masset,  B.C. 

• Point  well  taken.  Sorry  for  the 
unintentional  omission  of  your  lauda- 
ble efforts.  — Ed. 

Thresher  — setting  the 
record  straight 

All  Hands  article  "Deep  Submer- 
gence Rescue  Vehicle  (DSRV),"  in 
December's  issue  contains  information 
that  implies  the  Thresher  disaster 
occurred  during  deep-diving  tests  per- 
formed in  conjunction  with  ballast  tank 


repairs  accomplished  at  Electric  Boat 
Division  facilities  in  Groton,  Gonn. 

In  fact.  Thresher  was  lost  with  all 
hands  on  April  10,  1963,  while  conduct- 
ing initial  sea  trials  after  completion  of  a 
10-month  overhaul  accomplished  by 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard, 
Portsmouth,  N.H.  Ballast  tank  repairs 
cited  in  All  Hands  were  accomplished 
while  Thresher  was  operational  and 
many  months  before  she  entered 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  for  modifi- 
cation and  overhaul.  Additionally,  those 
ballast  tank  repairs  were  minor  in 
nature  and  external  to  the  pressure  hull. 
Thresher  was  lost  due  to  internal, 
uncontrollable  flooding.  Gauses  and 
responsibility  for  loss  of  Thresher  were 
determined  by  congressional  hearings 
held  during  June  and  July  of  1964. 

The  Dictionary  of  American  Naval 
Fighting  Ships,  the  reference  source 
used  for  documenting  the  "DSRV"  arti- 
cle in  All  Hands,  is  in  error  not  by  what 
it  includes,  but  rather  by  what  is  bla- 
tantly omitted  regarding  responsibility 
for  loss  of  Thresher. 

On  the  morning  of  April  10,  1963, 
when  Thresher  was  lost,  I was  on  sea 
trials  as  a commissioning  crew  member 
aboard  USS  Alexander  Hamilton  (SSBN 
617),  having  sailed  from  Electric  Boat 
Division  where  Hamilton  was  built.  I 
can,  therefore,  tell  you  with  first  hand 
knowledge  that  Thresher  did  not  depart 
on  her  tragic  voyage  from  Electric  Boat 
Gompany  as  stated  in  the  All  Hands 
article  nor  was  she  overhauled  or 
repaired  in  Groton  at  the  time  of  the 
incident. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  set  the 
record  straight  for  All  Hands  readers  on 
which  shipyard  accomplished  the  modi- 
fications and  repairs  which  were  subse- 
quently determined  to  be  the  cause  of 
her  loss.  As  a minimum,  you  should 
correct  the  impression  in  the  All  Hands 
"DSRV"  article  that  Electric  Boat  Divi- 
sion was  in  any  way  connected  to  or 
responsible  for  the  Thresher  tragedy. 
Before  being  lost  on  the  sands  of  time, 
some  action  should  also  be  taken  to 
include  more  facts  on  the  loss  of 
Thresher  in  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Naval  Fighting  Ships,  since  it  is  an 
official  record  of  U.S.  Navy  history. 

— Herbert  H.  Loewenhardt 
Stonington,  Gonn. 

• Thank  you  for  clarifying 
Thresher’s  tragedy.  We  have  passed 
your  letter  on  to  the  Navy  Historical 
Center.  — Ed. 
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■ edited  for  computer 
input. 


8 Refund  tapes  are  sent  to 
■ Treasury  Department 
Regional  Financial  Centers 
where  the  refund  checks  are 
mailed  to  the  taxpayer. 


Tax  Returns 


Returns  are  opened  and 
sorted  by  return  type. 


1040 


Payments  are  compared  to  the 
I return,  credited  to  the  taxpayers’ 
account  and 


sent  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 


1040 


6 IRS  computers  check 
■ math  and  information 
accuracy. 


ITax  returns  are  delivered  to  the 
■ iRS  service  centers. 


5 Coded  information  is  placed  on 
■ magnetic  tape. 


tapes  are  sent  to  tne  iHb 
I Martinsburg  Computing  Center 
where  the  final  return  information  is 
recorded  on  taxpayers'  accounts. 
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Art  courtesy  of  Internal  Revenue  Service 


Here  for  the  FIRST  time  we  present  the 

ALL  HANDS  FOLD-IN 

The  environment  is  assaulted  from  all  sides. 
To  find  out  how  you  can  do  your  part  for  the 
Navy's  environmental  efforts,  simply  fold  the 
page  as  shown  in  the  handy  picture  at  the 
right. 


Since  the  beginning  of  time  people  have 
spread  pollution  and  waste  on 


the  planet.  Clean-up  can't  wait  for  the 
future.  The  Navy  must  recycle  and 
end  pollution  without  delay  or  the  environment 
will  not  be  around  for  the 
FUTURE!! 
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I Getting  to  work 
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I Float  like  a 
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Photo  of  the  Month 


All  Hands  is  introducing  a new  feature:  ''The 
Photo  of  the  Month/'  which  will  appear 
regularly,  beginning  with  the  October  issue. 
Photos  or  art  (black  and  white  or  color)  selected 
by  the  Navy  Internal  Relations  Activity's  staff 
will  appear  on  the  magazine's  inside  or  outside 
covers. 

Photos  should  depict  people  — not  equip- 
ment — and  must  contain  cutline  information 
to  include;  who,  what,  where  and  when  an 
event  happened.  Also  include  the  photog- 


rapher's name,  address  and  phone  number  on 
or  with  the  photo. 

Besides  appearing  in  All  Hands,  the  selected 
photographs  will  be  eonsidered  for  the  annual 
All  Hands  photo  contest. 

Don't  forget.  All  Hands  is  always  looking  for 
photos,  art  and  stories  that  highlight  the  Navy, 
especially  through  people.  If  you  have  further 
questions,  please  call  DSN  288-4309  or  (202) 
433-4309.  In  the  Norfolk  area  contact  JOl 
Steve  Orr  at  564-4097  or  804-445-4097.  □ 
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Here  comes  the  sun 

Getting  a charge  out  of  one  little  ray 

Runner’s  delight 

The  top  14  races  in  Navy  towns 

Whitewater  course 

Navy  helps  bring  home  the  gold 

A yen  for  fighting 

Navy  boxer  turns  pro  in  Tokyo 

Hot  shot 

From  the  NCAA  to  the  Navy 

Tomorrow’s  Navy 

“Clean  and  green”  ships 


See  Page  32 


On  thQ  Covers 

Front:  DM2  Keith  Wilson  keeps  himself  fit  and  has  fun  at  the  same  time  blading  around  Washington, 
D.C.  Photo  by  J02(AW)  Laurie  Beers, 

.5  N • A b Back:  Members  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Presidential  Honor  Guard  — Clockwise  from  bottom  left  SN  Monique 

, ,|  I , Marziale,  SN  Curtis  White,  SN  Amy  Barnard,  and  BM3  Rob  Sarvis  — are  always  in  the  spotlight.  They 

''  ' ’ know  staying  fit  is  the  only  way  to  go.  Photo  by  J02(AW)  Laurie  Beers.. 


Dependent  Dental 
Plan  improved 

An  improved  Depend- 
ents' Dental  Plan  (DDP) 
went  into  effect  April  1 . 

The  new  plan  includes: 

• endodontics  (root 
canal  treatment); 

• periodontics  (treat- 
ment of  gum  disease); 

• prosthodontics 
(crowns,  bridges  and  den- 
tures); 

• oral  surgery  (extrac- 
tions, including  wisdom 
teeth);  and 

• orthodontic  treat- 
ment (braces). 

Premiums  for  the  new 
plan  are  $9.65  for  one 
family  member  and 
$19.30  for  two  or  more 
family  members.  For 
more  information  contact 
your  local  dental  clinic. 

BuPers  clarifies 
guidelines  for 
ordering 
microfiche 

Sailors  who  want  to  ver- 
ify accuracy  or  check 
completeness  of  their 
service  record  must  sub- 
mit a written  request,  or 
visit  the  Bureau  of  Naval 


From  the  cherthoas 


Personnel  (BuPers)  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to 
obtain  a microfiche 

copy  of  their  record. 

Use  NavPers  Form 
1070/879,  available  from 
personnel  offices,  to 
request  your  micro- 
fiche. If  NavPers  Form 
1070/879  isn't  available, 
write  a letter  which 
includes  your  full  name. 
Social  Security  Number, 
complete  return  address 
and  signature. 

The  signed  form  or  let- 
ter should  be  mailed  to 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Pers  313C),  Navy 
Department,  Washington, 
D.C.  20370-5313;  or  faxed 
to  (DSN)  224-8882  or 
(703)  614-8882. 

Telephone  requests  can- 
not be  accepted  — unless 
verified  by  fax. 

For  more  information 
on  service  records  at 
BuPers,  contact  Pers  313D 
at  (DSN)  224-2983/3654 
or  (703)  614-2983/3654. 

Off-duty  mishaps 
decline 

According  to  a recent 
Naval  Safety  Center 
report,  off-duty  mishaps 
have  been  reduced 
through  the  Navy  Recrea- 
tion, Athletics  and  Home 
Safety  Program  according 
to  a recent  Naval  Safety 
Center  report.  Drowning 
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was  the  cause  of  48  of  77 
off-duty  fatalities  in  FY81, 
the  year  before  the  Recre- 
ation, Athletics  and 
Home  Safety  Program  was 
established.  In  FY92,  the 
overall  number  was  40  — 
eight  of  those  were 
drownings. 

Nearly  all  recreation 
and  home  mishaps  are 
caused  by  human  error, 
according  to  Safety  Cen- 
ter officials.  To  help  mini- 
mize these  mishaps,  com- 
mands are  required  to  pro- 
vide, at  a minimum,  quar- 
terly safety  training  for 
recreation,  athletic  and 
other  off-duty  activities. 
Commands  are  also 
required  to  provide  quali- 
fication training  for  per- 
sonnel using  hazardous 
equipment  in  automotive 
and  woodworking  hobby 
shops  and  small  recrea- 


tional boats. 

The  Naval  Safety  Cen- 
ter is  also  providing  assist 
visits  to  commands.  Dur- 
ing these  visits,  MWR  and 
safety  managers  discuss 
the  off-duty  safety  pro- 
gram. Program  manage- 
ment elements  as  well  as 
facility  deficiencies  are 
reviewed  during  assist  vis- 
its. If  your  command 
would  like  to  apply  for 
one  of  these  visits,  call 
(DSN)  564-4743  or  804- 

444-4743. 

Child  care  plans 
mandatory 

For  the  nearly  16,600 
single  parents  and  3,560 
dual-military  families  in 
the  Navy  today,  child  care 
is  critical. 

OpNavInst  1740.4 
helps  these  families  make 
contingency  plans  in  case 
of  deployment.  The 
instruction  requires  all 
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single  and  dual-military 
parents  to  have  a worka- 
ble dependent  care  plan. 
The  plan  must  cover  both 
short-  and  long-term  con- 
tingencies which  might 
arise  as  a result  of  mem- 
bers fulfilling  their  mili- 
tary duties  and  should 
include; 

• power  of  attorney  for 
the  child's  care  provider; 

• a will  naming  guardi- 
ans; 

• financial  arrange- 
ments to  support  the  child 
during  the  parent's 
absence; 

• verification  the  child 
is  in  the  Defense  Eligibil- 
ity Enrollment  and 
Reporting  System 
(DEERS)  so  they  have 
access  to  medical  care; 

• an  identification  card 
for  the  child; 

• travel  plans  if  the  care 
provider  is  not  located 
nearby;  and 

• proper  papers  to  regis- 


ter or  transfer  school-age 
children  if  necessary. 

In  the  event  of  an  unex- 
pected deployment,  prior 
planning  ensures  children 
will  be  properly  cared  for, 
reducing  parental  stress 
and  allowing  them  to  con- 
centrate on  their  military 
duties. 

TQL  video  available 
to  commands 

Dr.  Edward  Deming  has 
given  DoN  permission  to 
duplicate  the  video,  "A 
Day  With  Dr.  Deming." 

TQL  coordinators  may 
make  copies  as  needed  for 
internal  and  external  use. 
For  more  information  and 
additional  guidance,  call 
(DSN)  223-7016  or  (703) 
693-7016. 

DVA  studies  stress 
on  women  veterans 

The  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  (DVA)  has  a 
new  division  exclusively 
devoted  to  studying  the 
effects  of  traumatic  stress 
on  women  veterans'  men- 
tal health  and  physical 
well-being. 

The  Women's  Health 
Science  Division  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Studies  con- 
ducted on  the  problems 
caused  by  sexual  harass- 
ment and  sexual  assault 
will  be  designed  to 
improve  the  assessment, 
diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder  (PTSD)  in 


Household  employment  tax  rules 

If  you  pay  somebody  to  work  around  your  house  and  pay  that 
person  more  than  $50  in  any  calendar  quarter,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  (IRS)  considers  you  to  be  an  employer  and  you 
must  ensure  payment  of  Social  Security  and  Medicare  taxes, 
which  you  share  with  the  worker.  Here  are  some  basic  rules  to 
help  you  comply  with  tax  laws. 

• Deduct  7.65  percent  from  the  employee's  gross  wages,  and 
pay  an  additional  7.65  percent  as  the  employer's  share  of  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  taxes. 

• Send  Social  Security  and  Medicare  taxes  quarterly  to  the 
IRS,  along  with  an  IRS  Form  942  "Employer's  Quarterly  Tax 
Return  for  Household  Employees." 

• Fill  out  a W-2  wage  and  tax  statement  summarizing  wages 
paid  for  the  previous  year,  and  give  the  worker  a copy  by  Jan.  3 1 . 
You  must  file  a copy  of  the  W-2  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

• Get  an  employer  identification  number  by  filling  out  IRS 
Form  SS-4.  If  you  don't  have  such  a number,  write  "none"  in  the 
space  provided  for  the  number  — the  IRS  will  assign  a number 
to  you  and  send  you  the  proper  forms  to  fill  out. 

• If  you  pay  your  workers  more  than  $1,000  a quarter,  you 
must  pay  Federal  Unemployment  Tax.  This  tax  is  filed  with  IRS 
Form  940,  or  a shorter  version,  940-EZ.  You  may  also  he 
required  to  pay  state  disability  and  worker  compensation  taxes,- 
check  with  your  state  employment  agency. 

• If  you  have  more  than  one  worker,  you  must  file  a W-3  form 
with  the  Social  Security  Administration,  listing  the  wages  and 
taxes  withheld  for  all  your  employees. 

• If  the  worker  does  not  yet  have  a Social  Security  Number, 
they  should  apply  for  one,  and  you  should  note  that  fact  on  the 
tax  forms.  The  IRS  will  send  you  a temporary  taxpayer 
identification  number,  which  the  worker  can  transfer  later  to  a 
Social  Security  Number. 

• American  citizens  residing  overseas  who  hire  other  Ameri- 
can citizens  residing  overseas  are  also  subject  to  these  tax  laws. 
Those  who  employ  foreign  nationals  are  not  bound  by  U.S.  tax 
laws,  but  may  be  obliged  to  the  home  country  of  the  national 
they  employ.  Consult  your  base  legal  office  for  more  informa- 
tion. 

Finally,  if  you  have  any  questions  about  the  tax  code,  the  IRS 
has  operators  standing  by  to  assist  you  at  1-800-TAX-1040.  You 
can  order  Publication  926,  which  gives  an  in-depth  description 
of  your  obligations  as  a household  employer,  or  any  forms  you 
may  need,  by  calling  1 -800-TAX-FORM.  □ 


women,  as  well  as  PTSD 
training. 

The  division  is  located 
at  the  VA  Medical  Center 
in  Boston,  Mass.  For  more 
information,  call  1-800- 
827-1000.  □ 


he  key  word  in  the  Physical 
Readiness  Test  (PRT)  is  readi- 
ness. The  next  time  you  take  the 
PRT,  will  you  he  leadyl 
Your  body  is  the  one  environ- 
ment over  which  you  have  total  control.  This 
month,  All  Hands  will  show  you  ways  to  gain 
control  with  tips  for  eating  right,  preventing 
injuries  when  exercising,  dealing  with  stress 
and  ways  some  of  your  shipmates  and  their 
family  members  put  the  ready  into  physical 
readiness. 

Whether  it's  in-line  skating,  step  aerobics, 
jogging  or  cycling,  it's  up  to  you  to  choose  the 
form  of  exercise  best-suited  to  your  needs. 


In  this  time  of  military  downsizing,  keep  in 
mind  what  is  "satisfactory"  on  the  PRT  today, 
may  not  be  satisfactory  next  year.  Doing  more 
with  less  seems  to  be  the  goal  of  our  Navy. 
The  sailors  who  remain  in  the  Navy  will  have 
to  be  of  the  highest  quality  — both  mentally 
and  physically. 

Good  nutrition  combined  with  exercise  is 
the  equation  for  good  health  and  fitness.  The 
old  adage,  "You  are  what  you  eat,"  is  truer 
than  what  you  might  think.  Being  physically 
fit  adds  to  the  totality  of  a 4.0  sailor  and  fleet 
readiness.  And,  best  of  all,  with  a well- 
rounded  physical  regime  and  eating  healthy 
— you  may  live  longer.  □ 


Story  by  JOl  Sherri  E.  Bashore,  photos  by  Bill  Cook 


Participating  in  the 
Navy's  Physical  Readi- 
ness Test  (PRT)  doesn't 
need  to  he  a twice-a-year 
stress  test.  Exercising 
and  staying  fit  can  he  a part  of  every 
sailor's  daily  routine.  Just  like  pre- 
paring for  the  Navywide  advance- 
ment exam,  sailors  can  also  prepare 
for  their  PRT. 

"I  always  scored  an  'excellent'  on 
the  PRT,"  said  Chief  Personnelman 
Celenia  Cruz,  an  enlisted  training 

Above:  Step  aerobics  is  both  a cardi- 
ovascular workout  and  a way  to  tone 
and  firm  your  muscles.  Left:  PNC 
Celenia  Cruz  instructs  both  in  the  class- 
room and  in  the  gym. 


administrator  at  the  Naval  Reserve 
Force  Detachment  Management 
School,  New  Orleans.  "I  always  felt 
like  I was  killing  myself,  because  I 
only  exercised  two  times  a year." 

Knowing  the  pain  she  experienced 
following  the  biannual  PRT,  coupled 
with  tighter  fitting  clothes  following 
the  birth  of  her  first  child,  Cruz 
began  exercising  at  home  and  also 
joined  an  aerobics  class.  Her  enthusi- 
asm didn't  stop  there;  she  became  a 
certified  aerobics  instructor. 

Aerobic  exercise  is  more  than 
going  to  an  organized  class  with 
motivational  music.  "Swimming  is  a 
great  aerobic  workout,  because  you 
don't  have  the  jarring  to  the  body 
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“Exercising  makes 
you  feel  more  confi- 
dent, so  you  project 
a better  image.” 


like  you  do  with  running,"  Cruz 
said.  "Rowing  and  cycling  are  other 
exercises  a person  can  do  to  stay  fit. 
People  don't  have  to  try  to  fit  within 
anyone  else's  mold.  They  can  cus- 
tomize their  own  fitness  routine." 

Cruz  was  selected  as  her  com- 
mand's fitness  coordinator  and 
became  a certified  Navy  Exercise 
Leader  by  attending  a three-day  sem- 
inar sponsored  by  the  Health  and 
Physical  Readiness  Divison,  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Top  right:  PNC  Celenia  Cruz,  a mother 
of  two,  makes  exercising  a large  part  of 
her  daily  routine.  Below:  Exercising  with 
a group  is  fun  and  motivational. 


"Now,  nothing  less  than  an  'out- 
standing' PRT  will  do,"  said  Cruz, 
who  teaches  up  to  12  aerobic  classes 
a week.  "If  I don't  do  well,  I feel  a 
personal  letdown. 

"Exercising  makes  you  feel  more 
confident,  so  you  project  a better 
image,"  she  said.  "You  become  more 
assertive,  and  you  can  do  your  job 
that  much  better. 

"Exercise  also  provides  stress 


relief.  You  can  have  a really  rotten 
morning  and  then  after  a great  work- 
out during  lunch,  you  go  back  to 
work  ready  to  start  all  over  again, 
and  you  can  deal  more  effectively 
with  people." 

So  get  on  board.  Whatever  your 
style  . . . step  into  fitness.  □ 

Bashoie  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
Cook  is  a DoD  photographer  assigned  to 
Naval  Support  Activity,  New  Orleans. 
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spring  into 


After  a long  winter, 
many  of  us  look  for- 
ward to  spring  — 
except  those  not  quite 
ready  for  the  spring 
Physical  Readiness  Test  (PRT). 

Instead  of  working  out  the  week 
before  the  PRT,  you  should  start 
thinking  in  terms  of  a lifelong  com- 
mitment to  a more  active  lifestyle. 


According  to  the  fitness  huffs  at  the 
Navy's  Health  and  Physical  Readi- 
ness Division,  increasing  your  daily 
physical  activity  is  the  first  step 
toward  greater  physical  readiness, 
and  there's  no  time  like  the  present 
to  start. 

• Exercise  longer,  not  harder;  Fit- 
ness is  lost  if  you  exercise  two  days 
or  less  a week.  Fitness  is  maintained 


if  you  exercise  three  days  a week, 
and  is  improved  if  you  exercise  more 
than  three  days  a week. 

• Avoid  stop  and  go  exercises:  You 
can  get  as  much  cardiovascular  ben- 
efit from  15  minutes  of  jogging  as 
from  two  hours  of  tennis. 

• Burn  body  fat  effectively:  The 
main  criterion  of  aerobic  exercise  is 
that  it  is  continuous  and  steady. 


How  to  stay 
fit  while  underway 


The  nice  thing  about 
being  underway,  a ship- 
mate said,  "You  get  to 
fudge  on  physical  readi- 
ness." Wishful  think- 
ing! When  you  pull  into  port,  you're 
gonna  have  to  pay  the  price  for  those 
heaping  bowls  of  ice  cream  and  that 
succulent  fried  food. 


Story  by  JOC  Jim  Quirk,  USNR 

The  following  tips  are  from  some 
old  salts.  Master  Chief  Hospital 
Corpsman  James  Strickland  of  the 
National  Naval  Medical  Center, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  and  HMCS  Harry  K. 
Ballantyne  of  USNS  Comfort  (T-AH 
20),  on  ways  they've  found  to  keep 
fit  while  underway. 

• Exercise  at  least  15  to  20  min- 


utes a day.  When  running,  time  is 
more  important  than  distance.  If  you 
can't  run  on  the  ship,  use  the  gym 
equipment.  Aerobics  will  also  suf- 
fice if  you  do  them  three  times  a 
week  for  30  minutes. 

• Eat  complex  carbohydrates,  such 
as  pasta,  noodles,  rice  and  baked 
potatoes  — they  burn  faster  than 
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the  PRT 


Constant  low-intensity,  long-dura- 
tion (30  minutes  plus)  exercise  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  burn  body  fat. 

• Jogging/running:  Jogging  and 

running  are  the  aerobic  exercises 
that  result  in  the  fastest  weight  loss. 

• Walking:  Walking  is  inexpensive 
and  an  excellent  way  to  burn  off  fat. 
Just  be  sure  the  walk  is  brisk,  lasts  at 
least  45  minutes  and  is  repeated 


three  to  four  times  a week. 

Work-Out  Tips 

• Don't  forget  to  do  calisthenic 
exercises  for  two  to  three  minutes, 
followed  by  stretching  exercises 
before  and  after  your  work-out. 

• Drink  water  before,  during  and 
after  exercise. 

• Don't  overdo  it,  build-up  slowly 
and  avoid  consecutive  days  of  hard 


workouts.  If  you  are  obese;  have  high 
blood  pressure;  or  any  other  heart  or 
circulatory  condition;  or  are  older 
than  40,  get  approval  from  your 
physician  before  starting  any  exer- 
cise routine.  □ 


Information  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel’s  Health  and  Physical 
Readiness  Division,  Washington,  D.C. 


fats.  Keep  in  mind, 
when  you  take  in  fat, 
the  body  stores  it.  Eat 
three  balanced  meals  a 
day  and  include  plenty 
of  vegetables.  Wait  20 
minutes  before  eating 
dessert  after  your  meal. 

That  will  give  your 
stomach  time  to  digest 
and  say  you've  had 
enough.  Don't  eat 
before  bed. 

• Innovate.  You  will  never  have 
the  variety  of  exercise  equipment 
afloat  that  you  do  ashore.  Be  crea- 
tive, but  remember  to  be  safe.  A fall 
on  non-skid  flooring  can  be  brutal! 

Now  shipmate,  what  were  you 


saying  about  fudge  and  physical 
readiness?  □ 

Quirk  is  assigned  to  Naval  Reserve 
Office  of  Information  Det.  206,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


/\ 
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Athletes  of  the  Year 

Story  by  Catherine  Bird 


Sgt.  Anthony  N.  Lee 


Lee  is  a supply  sergeant  for  Service  Company,  Head- 
quarters and  Service  Battalion,  Marine  Corps  Combat 
Development  Command,  Quantico,  Va. 

A Greco-Roman  wrestling  champion,  Lee  was  twice 
named  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  All- 
American.  His  skill  carried  him  from  competition  to 
competition,  twice  netting  him  the  title  of  Marine  Corps 
Male  Athlete  of  the  Year  (1985  and  1992).  In  1992,  Lee 
was  an  Olympic  Greco-Roman  competitor  in  Barcelona, 
Spain,  where  he  placed  sixth  in  the  world. 

One  might  think  this  list  of  achievements  would  keep 
Lee  pretty  busy,  but,  he  has  developed  a rope-skipping 
demonstration  with  a special  message  for  young  people. 

His  program,  "Skip  Over  Drugs  and  Jump  Into 
Fitness,"  emphasizes  the  importance  of  good  health  and 
the  danger  of  drugs.  "Lm  committed  to  a drug-free 
society,"  Lee  said.  "We  all  have  talents  we  can  contrib- 
ute to  make  a positive  difference  for  our  children." 


OT  As  a weapons  instructor  at  the  Weapons  Training 
I Battalion,  Marine  Corps  Combat  Development  Com- 
I mand,  Quantico,  Va.,  Meinke  gets  plenty  of  time  to 
I practice  her  sport.  In  fact,  Meinke  is  one  of  the  few 
f women  in  the  country  who  can  compete  successfully  in 
° open  competitions  against  both  male  and  female  com- 
petitors in  high-power  rifle  marksmanship. 

While  competing  in  the  national  1992  Interservice 
Rifle  Matches,  Meinke  became  the  first  Marine  woman 
to  win  the  Annie  Oakley  trophy  and  finished  first  at  the 
National  High  Power  Rifle  Matches  competing  against 
the  best  men  and  women  shooters  in  the  country. 

"I  really  enjoy  shooting,"  she  said.  "It's  a great  hobby, 
and  the  Marine  Corps  has  given  me  everything  I need  to 
do  what  I love  to  do."  □ 


Sgt.  Barbara  L.  Meinke 
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U.S.  Marine  Corps  photo 
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SK2  Tammy  B.  Cox 

Cox  is  stationed  at  the  Naval  Submarine  Base,  San 
Diego.  Her  skill  at  batting  and  fielding  the  softball  made 
her  a unanimous  ehoice  for  the  Armed  Forces  Team  that 
competed  in  the  American  Softball  Association 
Women's  National  Majors  Softball  Championships. 

"This  is  a tremendous  honor,"  Cox  said.  "The  softball 
victory  was  a team  effort,  and  I felt  proud  just  being  part 
of  that  team;  but  being  selected  Navy  Female  Athlete  of 
the  Year  is  really  exciting." 

Cox  is  setting  her  sights  on  a career  as  a naval  officer. 
"I  would  love  to  be  in  a position  to  strengthen  the 
chances  for  women  athletes  to  compete  as  All-Navy 
athletes,"  she  said.  "Too  often  the  endorsement  just 
isn't  there.  While  people  will  probably  never  join  the 
Navy  just  to  play  sports,  I would  like  to  see  the  talented 
ones  have  every  opportunity  to  develop  and  excel."  □ 


■.■nUW'''''" 


Bird  is  assistant  editor  o/Navy  Editor's  Service. 
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S Hermann  serves  aboard  USS  Forrestal  (AVT  59).  His 

1 prowess  and  talents  as  a Greco-Roman  wrestler  carried 
f him  to  the  Olympics  to  compete  on  the  mat  in  1980, 

1984  and  1988;  and  to  coach  in  1992.  He  is  an  11-time 
Armed  Forces  Greco-Roman  wrestling  champion  and 
has  coached  the  Navy  team  and  the  Armed  Forces 
international  team. 

"It's  not  enough  to  excel  in  a sport  — you  can't  just  sit 
back  and  enjoy  the  applause  when  the  match  is  over," 
Hermann  said.  "You  need  to  call  on  your  skills  and 
energies  to  help  others  along  — teach  them  what 
somebody  taught  you,  or  what  you  figured  out  and 
wished  somebody  had  told  you.  It  gives  you  a whole  new 
KiMi  appreciation  for  your  sport.  It's  exciting  when  you  know 
you're  working  with  somebody  who's  very  good  and 
getting  better."  □ 
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Nutrition 

and  you 
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You  are  what  you  eat 

rt's  no  secret.  A proper  diet  will  not  only  make  you  look  and  feel  better,  but  can  also  help 
you  live  longer. 

Foods  loaded  with  fat,  cholesterol  and  excess  sugar  and  sodium  can  damage  your  body 
and  increase  your  chances  of  high  blood  pressure,  high  cholesterol  and  heart  disease. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  Dietary  Guidelines  for 
Americans,  heart  disease  is  the  No.  1 killer  in  America.  Many  people  believe  high  hlood  pressure 
and  heart  disease  are  problems  for  older,  overweight 
people,  but  studies  show  these  illnesses  are  not  just 
something  that  happens  to  older  people. 


You  are  what  you  eat.  Data  from  nutritional 
studies  show  an  average  meal  at  a fast  food  restau- 
rant contains  more  than  1,000  calories  and  more 
than  50  grams  of  fat.  Eating  a light,  healthy  meal  for 
lunch,  instead  of  continually  running  for  a burger, 
fries  and  a soda,  can  reduce  your  chances  for  heart 
disease. 


Staying  away  from  substances  that  add 
unneeded  fat  to  your  food  can  also  reduce  the 
chances  for  heart  disease.  Mayonnaise,  butter, 
margarine,  cheese  and  sauces  add  fat  and 
cholesterol  to  otherwise  healthy  food. 
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Health  experts  recommend  eating  foods  with  ade- 
quate starch  and  fiber  such  as  whole  grain  breads  and 
cereals,  fruits,  vegetables,  dry  beans  and  rice. 


Too  much  salt  is  another  problem.  The  average  American  consumes  25  times 
the  recommended  daily  amount. 

Like  salt,  too  much  sugar  is  also  a dietary  problem.  Many  foods 
pre-processed  with  large  amounts  of  sugar  in  them.  There  are 
about  10  teaspoons  of  sugar  in  a regular  soda,  and  many 
other  foods  and  drinks  have  different  types  of 
sugar  in  them.  If  the  name  sugar,  sucrose, 
glucose,  maltose,  dextrose,  lactose  or  fructose 
are  on  the  label,  the  food  contains  processed 
sugar. 

Simple  things  you  can  do  to  improve  your  diet  and 
increase  your  chances  for  good  health. 

Cut  fried  foods  out  of  your  diet.  If  you  eat  out 
remove  any  fried  batter  from  the  food.  When 
preparing  chicken  at  home,  remove  the  skin.  Most 
of  the  fat  in  chicken  is  right  under  the  skin. 

If  you  drink  alcoholic  beverages,  do  so  in  moderation.  Beer  contains  no 
fat,  however,  it  is  low  in  nutrients  and  high  in  calories.  An  average  beer  has 
about  150  calories,  and  light  beers  aren't  really  that  light,  about  90  calories. 
A shot  of  whiskey  mixed  with  soda  can  have  as  much  as  300  calories. 

Education  and  attitude  go  a long  way.  Once  you  learn  what  and  how 
much  to  eat,  you've  taken  the  first  step  in  developing  a healthier 
diet.  In  the  long  run,  you'll  look  and  feel  better  and  probably  add 
years  to  your  life.  □ 


Data  for  this  article  was  taken  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans 
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Tips  to  help  you  beat  it 


What  stresses  Americans  out 


• Take  deep  breaths.  Deep  breath- 
ing can  help  lower  hlood  pressure 
and  pulse  rate. 

• Exercise.  Exercising  gives  you  a 
psychological  lift  and  helps  boost 
your  self-esteem. 

• Eat  well.  Take  in  a variety  of 
healthful  foods  and  don't  skip  meals. 
Snack  on  apples  or  pretzels.  Chew- 
ing releases  tension  in  your  jaw 
muscles. 

• Don't  cram  too  many  chores  into 
too  little  time.  If  you  have  to  be 
somewhere  in  15  minutes,  trying  to 
squeeze  in  another  errand  will  set 
you  up  for  tension  and  frustration. 

• Meditate.  Meditation  can  help 
lower  heart  rates,  hlood  pressure  and 
stress-hormone  levels. 

• Get  enough  sleep.  Try  to  get 
eight  hours  and  if  necessary  work  in 
an  afternoon  catnap. 


• Plan  your  day  the  night  before. 

Select  the  clothes  you'll  wear-  — 
check  them  for  stains  or  missing 
buttons. 

• Plan  ahead.  Make  duplicates  of 
keys,  eyeglasses  and  any  other  arti- 
cle you'd  be  lost  without. 

• Create  a budget  and  stick  to  it. 
Mounting  credit  card  debt  and  exces- 
sive bank  loans  can  create  stress  and 
tension. 

• Don't  bottle  up  anger.  A study 
shows  that  people  who  hold  their 
tempers  may  die  earlier  than  people 
who  occasionally  blow  off  steam. 

• Laugh  it  off.  Maintaining  a sense 
of  humor  helps  keep  things  in  per- 
spective, and  a good  laugh  is  good  for 
you  physically. 

Portions  of  this  article  are  reprinted  with 
permission  of  Whittle  Communication’s 
Special  Report  Home  Library. 
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HIV  and  you 


Make  choices  that  protect  your  life 


Human  Immunodefi- 
ciency Virus  (HIV), 
which  leads  to  devel- 
opment of  Acquired 
Immunodeficiency 
Syndrome  (AIDS),  continues  to  be  a 
health  threat  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child.  Statistically,  the  virus  is 
infecting  heterosexual  teens  in  the 
greatest  numbers  today.  To  date, 
there  have  been  approximately  3,700 
HIV-infected  active-duty  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  personnel.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  every  sailor  and  Marine  to 
know  the  facts  regarding  the  preven- 
tion and  transmission  of  HIV. 

HIV:  The  vims 
that  causes  AIDS 

The  HIV  virus  is  passed  from 
person  to  person  through  blood-to- 
blood  and  sexual  contact.  AIDS 
results  from  HIV  infection. 

When  a person  has  AIDS, 
the  immune  system  is  so 
damaged  that  it  can  no 
longer  fight  infections. 

These  infections  are  usually 
fatal. 

You  cannot  “catch" 

HIV  like  you 
do  a cold  01  flu 

Unlike  other  viruses,  HIV 
does  not  spread  by  traveling 
through  the  air.  Even  though 
HIV  is  sometimes  found  in 
small  amounts  in  saliva,  the 
virus  is  not  spread  by  saliva. 

HIV  is  very  fragile  and  dies 
quickly  outside  the  body. 

Also  our  skin  (without  cuts 
or  sores)  helps  prevent 
germs  — including  HIV  — 
from  infecting  us.  For  these 


and  other  reasons,  HIV  cannot  be 
spread  by:  shaking  hands,  hugging, 
coughing,  sneezing,  kissing;  nor 
from  swimming  pools,  toilet  seats, 
straws,  spoons,  dishes,  food,  insects 
— including  mosquitoes  — or  ani- 
mals. 

You  can  protect 
yourself  from  HIV 

If  you  are  sexually  active,  reduce 
your  number  of  partners  and  have 
sex  only  with  a partner  who  is  not 
infected,  who  has  sex  only  with  you 
and  who  does  not  use  needles  or 
syringes.  Never  use  needles  or  syr- 
inges, unless  under  a doctor's  care. 
Postponing  sex  until  marriage  or  a 
long-term  relationship  with  one 
partner  are  also  safer  alternatives. 
Abstinence  is  the  only  foolproof  way 
to  avoid  exposure  to  the  virus. 


Latex  condoms  can  help 
protect  you  from  HIV 

Latex  condoms  can  help  protect 
you  and  your  partner  from  HIV  — 
birth  control  pills  and  diaphragms 
cannot.  But  you  must  use  condoms 
the  right  way.  And  you  must  use 
them  every  time  you  have  sex,  from 
start  to  finish.  Condoms  are  not 
foolproof,  because  they  can  break, 
tear  or  slip  off. 

Natural  condoms  — 
how  safe  are  they? 

Natural  condoms  are  made  from 
the  intestinal  lining  of  sheep. 
Although  these  condoms  work  well 
as  a birth  control  method,  they  do 
not  provide  reliable  protection  from 
disease  agents,  including  HIV. 
Experts  recommend  using  only  latex 
condoms  for  disease  protec- 
tion. 

Nonoxynol-9  provides 
added  protection 

Nonoxynol-9  is  a chemical 
that  kills  sperm  and  viruses 
including  HIV.  Nonoxynol-9 
treated  latex  condoms  pro- 
vide both  physical  and  chem- 
ical barriers  against  HIV  and 
other  diseases. 

Remember,  no  form  of  pro- 
tection, other  than  absti- 
nence, is  100  percent  certain. 
Sex  is  serious  business,  and 
unprotected  sex  can  be 
deadly  serious.  Make  choices 
that  protect  your  life.  □ 


Stoiy  compiled  from  Naval 
Service  Medical  News,  Bureau 
of  Medicine,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Avoiding  the 

Academy  sports  doctor  offers  exercise  safety  tips 

Story  by  J02  Paul  Taylor,  photos  by  J02  Brett  Bryan 


While  shaping  up, 

it's  important  to 

remember  to  do  so 
safely.  Knowing 
your  limits  will 

help  you  make  your  exercise  pro- 

gram safe  and  effective. 

According  to  CDR  (Dr.)  Edward 
McDevitt,  chief  of  orthopedics  and 
sports  medicine  for  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  (USNA),  you  should  also 
pay  close  attention  to  safety  while 
enjoying  recreational  sports.  As 
team  physician  for  the  USNA  var- 
sity football  and  basketball  teams, 
and  supervisor  of  sports  medical 
programs,  McDevitt  has  seen  all 
types  of  injuries  and  says  many  of 
these  injuries  could  have 
been  prevented.  "As  phy- 
sicians, we're  used  to 
treating  problems,"  he 
said.  "But  we're  much 
better  served  by  prevent- 
ing the  injury." 

McDevitt  offers  the  fol- 
lowing tips  to  prevent 
sports  injuries  and  recrea- 
tional accidents; 

Bicycling 

Last  year,  bicycle  acci- 
dents killed  more  than 
1,000  Americans.  Head 
injuries  caused  75  percent 
of  those  deaths,  most  of 
which  could  have  been 
prevented  by  wearing  a 
helmet.  All  cyclists,  both 


adults  and  children,  should  wear 
protective  helmets. 

Waterskiing 

More  than  25,000  Americans  are 
injured  each  year  in  waterskiing 
accidents.  Many  are  attributed  to 
fatigue,  so  quit  when  you  feel  tired. 
Also,  wear  a life  vest  and  a protective 
wet  suit,  and  when  stopping,  ski 
parallel  to  docks  or  the  shore. 

Jet  skis 

Many  jet  ski  accidents  occur 
because  the  operator  doesn't  know 
what  to  do.  Don't  get  on  a jet  ski 
unless  you  know  how  to  operate  it, 
and  when  you  do,  be  aware  of  where 


you  are  driving  — never  jet  ski  in  an 
area  where  there  are  swimmers. 

Playgrounds 

Be  sure  your  child's  playground  is 
safe.  Look  for  exposed  bolts  or  old 
wood.  Check  the  stability  of  play- 
ground structures  and  ensure  equip- 
ment is  surrounded  with  low-impact 
surfaces  (sand  or  wood  chips). 

Skateboards 

There  were  50  deaths  caused  by 
skateboard  accidents  last  year,  all  of 
them  due  to  head  injuries.  It  is 
imperative  you  wear  protective  gear 
and  if  possible,  go  to  a skateboard 
park  — never  board  in  the  street. 


Each  year,  hundreds  of  jog- 
gers are  struck  by  cars.  Jog- 
ging on  a track  is  always  a 
safe  way  to  go. 
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agony  of  defeat 


In-line  skates 

You  are  capable  of  achieving  tre- 
mendous speeds  on  a pair  of  in-line 
skates.  Unfortunately,  getting  up  to 
speed  isn't  nearly  as  difficult  as 
stopping.  Take  a lesson  before  ven- 
turing out  on  your  own,  and  of 
course,  you'll  want  to  wear  the 
standard  protective  gear  — pads, 
helmets,  etc. 

Weight  lifting 

Improper  weight  lifting  tech- 
niques can  cause  a variety  of  back 
injuries  — get  good  instructions. 
Start  out  with  light  weights,  increas- 
ing reps  before  increasing  weight. 
Nautilus-type  machines  are  less 
likely  to  cause  injury  than  free- 
weights,  however,  use  the  seatbelts 
on  the  machines  to  keep  your  hack 
in  a safe  position. 

Racquetball  and  squash 

Both  of  these  sports  are  notorious 
for  causing  serious  eye  injuries. 
When  a small  hall  traveling  more 
than  100  mph  hits  your  eye,  you  can 
be  blinded  instantly.  Protective 
eyewear  can  save  your  sight. 

Baseball  and  softball 

Always  wear  a helmet.  Try  to  use 
breakaway  bases.  Don't  wear  shoes 
with  metal  cleats  — they  can  stick  in 
the  ground  while  you're  running, 
causing  you  to  fall.  Metal  cleats  can 
also  be  dangerous  to  other  players  — 
rubber  cleats  work  just  as  well. 

Stretching 

Stretching  is  probably  the  most 
important  part  of  exercise.  Studies 
show  stretching  decreases  the  likeli- 
hood of  injury  and  increases  per- 
formance. You  should  gently  stretch 
each  muscle  group  for  15  seconds 


(the  stretch  shouldn't  be  painful), 
and  you  should  not  bounce  while 
stretching. 


Swimming 

People  are  paralyzed  every  year 
when  diving  into  shallow  water.  Use 
the  rule  "feet  first  the  first  time." 
Also,  never  swim  alone. 

Shoes 

A good  pair  of  shoes  will  decrease 
the  likelihood  of  injury.  Depending 
on  your  mileage,  running  shoes 
should  be  replaced  once  a year. 
Additionally,  well  cushioned  shoes 
will  help  offset  the  impact  of  run- 
ning on  steel  decks  aboard  ship. 


Avoid  alcohol 

Alcohol  has  no  place  in  recreation 
and  physical  fitness. 
When  you've  been 
drinking,  your  thinking 
process  is  affected,  and 
you  sometimes  make 
poor  decisions  you 
wouldn't  make  if  you 
were  sober.  Most  boat- 
ing accidents  in  this 
country  are  alcohol 
related. 

Eat  properly 

One  of  the  good 
things  about  exercise  is 
that  as  you  exercise 
more,  you  are  able  to 
eat  more.  Carbohy- 
drates are  one  of  the 
best  foods  for  athletes 
— they  are  more  read- 
ily utilized  by  the  body. 
Fats,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  harder  to  digest  and 
harder  for  the  body  to 
use. 

Treat 

problems  early 

"No  pain,  no  gain"  is 
a bad  policy  for  sports 
medicine.  When  you  are  in  pain, 
your  body  is  sending  you  a message 
that  something  is  wrong.  You  should 
address  any  pain  or  discomfort  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Don't  push  it 

Don't  try  to  take  on  too  much.  If 
you  are  not  prepared  for  the  exercise, 
you  might  find  yourself  with  a pain- 
ful injury,  like  a stress  fracture  or 
shin  splints.  □ 

Taylor  is  a staff  writer  and  Bryan  is  a 
staff  photo] ournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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Peddling  sailors 


Two-wheeling  to  work 

Story  by  J02  Cathy  Kurchinski,  photo  by  PH3  Chris  Carrothers 


Instead  of  jumping  in  his  car 
and  driving  to  work,  Elec- 
tronics Technician  1st  Class 
(SW)  Mike  Kurchinski  hops 
on  his  12-speed  bicycle  and 
peddles  24  miles,  round  trip,  five- 
days-a-week  to  Naval  Training  Cen- 
ter (NTC),  Orlando,  Fla. 


Kurchinski,  a recruit  company 
commander,  is  one  of  a growing 
number  of  sailors  who  are  trading  in 
four  wheels  for  two.  According  to 
the  Bicycle  Institute  of  America,  an 
estimated  4.2  million  Americans 
cycled  to  work  on  a regular  basis  last 
year. 


"For  me,  it's  a practical  form  of 
exercise.  I'm  working  out  and  get- 
ting to  work  at  the  same  time," 
Kurchinski  said.  "I  also  save  money 
on  gas  every  week." 

ETC(SW)  Rick  Clutter  is  another 
sailor  who  enjoys  commuting  to  the 
Orlando  base  by  bicycle.  He  said 
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Clutter  and  Kurchinski  pass  through  the 
gate  at  NTC  Orlando  on  their  way  to 
work. 


Kurchinski  is  a staff  writer  for  the 
Navigator,  NTC  Orlando,  Fla.  Carroth- 
ers  is  assigned  to  the  NTC  Orlando 
photo  lab. 


Safe  cycling 


• Always  wear  a helmet.  Three  out 
of  every  four  bieycle  fatalities 
involve  riders  not  wearing  helmets. 

• Wear  reflective  clothing,  espe- 
cially at  night.  Bicycle  shorts  have 
padding  in  the  seat  and  are  made  to 
reduce  chafing  on  the  thighs.  People 
who  ride  long  distances  should  also 
wear  gloves. 

• Learn  hand  signals  and  obey  traf- 
fic laws.  Always  ride  with  the  flow  of 
traffic. 


• Ride  with  a friend  whose  speed  is 
compatible  with  yours. 

• If  you  haven't  bicycled  in  a 
while,  ride  every  other  day.  Set  aside 
a regular  time  to  ride,  but  vary  your 
route.  Try  to  avoid  routes  with 
heavy  traffic. 

• Stay  relaxed  but  alert  when  you 
ride.  Don't  grab  the  handlebars  too 
tightly,  and  keep  your  upper  body 
relaxed  to  avoid  fatigue. 


bicycling  is  not  only  a fun  way  to  get 
around,  it's  also  a great  way  to  shed  a 
few  pounds.  "I've  trimmed  four 
inches  off  my  waist  since  I started," 
said  Clutter,  who  bikes  to  work 


honk  their  horns.  It  scares  the  living 
daylights  out  of  you,"  Clutter  said. 

Kurchinski  said  bad  weather  can 
sometimes  be  a problem.  "I've  been 
caught  in  the  rain  a lot,  and  puddles 


“I’ve  trimmed  four  inches 
off  my  waist  since  I started.” 


three-times-a-week. 

Though  peddling  is  great  exercise, 
it  does  have  a few  drawbacks,  such 
as  drivers  who  don't  respect  your 
rights.  "Some  drivers  wait  until 
they're  right  behind  you  before  they 


can  be  pretty  dangerous  if  you  are 
not  careful,"  he  said. 

But  both  sailors  agree,  the  benefits 
of  cycling  far  outweigh  the  disadvan- 
tages. "Bicycling  is  a great  way  to 
keep  in  shape,"  Kurchinski  said.  "I 
feel  more  prepared  for  the  PT  test, 
and  [by  not  using  my  car]  I'm  also 
doing  something  that  helps  the  envi- 
ronment." 

"It  doesn't  take  a whole  lot  of 
money  or  athletic  ability  to  get 
started  either,"  Clutter  said.  "You 
don't  need  a brand-new  bike.  A good, 
used  bike  will  work."  □ 
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International 
battle  fought  on  the 
playing  field 


Story  by  JOl  Lorraine  Frazzini, 
photo  by  Lono  Kollars 


The  more  you  sweat  in  peace,  the  less  you  bleed 
in  war,"  reads  a plaque  on  the. 
wall  of  the  quarterdeck  of  the 
Naval  Special  Warfare  Cen- 
ter in  San  Diego.  CAPT  Tho- 
mas Richards,  commanding  officer  of  the 
training  center  for  prospective  Navy 
SEALS,  believes  it. 

"I've  had  the  opportunity  to  be  shot  at 
and  missed  and  shot  at  and  hit,  and  I can 
tell  you  I would  much  rather  compete  on  a 
weightlifting  platform  than  a field  of  bat- 
tle," said  Richards,  who  oversees  the  Coun- 
seil  International  du  Sport  Militaire  (CISM) 

U.S.  Naval  Pentathlon  training  at  Naval 
Amphibious  Base  Coronado. 

CISM  does  just  that  — replaces  the 
battlefield  with  the  playing  field. 

A tradition  that  began  after  World  War  I, 
the  military  Olympic  games  were  created 
to  bridge  language  and  cultural  barriers. 

CISM  now  has  a membership  of  more 
than  82  nations  and  holds  its  champi- 
onships every  year  in  up  to  22 
different  sports  — each  event 
hosted  by  a different  country. 

Earning  a spot  in  this  select 
group  isn't  easy,  but  the  payoff  is 
big.  Many  CISM  athletes  go  on  to 
represent  their  country  in  the  Pan 
American  and  Olympic  games.  □ 

Frazzini  is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs 
Center  in  San  Diego.  Kollars  is  assigned 
to  the  public  affairs  office,  Norton  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif. 


M 


Marine  Staff  Sgt.  Roxane 
Thompson  cashed  in  on  her 
military  sportstraining,  plac- 
ing 24th  in  the  ’92  Olympics 
Sports  Pistol  event.  Military 
athletes,  like  Thompson,  are 
supported  through  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  DoD 
Armed  Forces  Sports  Com- 
mittee and  the  United  States 
Military  Sports  Association. 
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On  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia boardwalk  of 
Mission  Beach,  roller 
skates  have  given 
way  to  a new  type  of 
wheeled  locomotion,-  in-line  skates 
(blades).  Combine  the  four-wheeled 
speed  of  roller  skates  and  the  maneu- 
verability of  ice  skates  and  you  have 
the  newest  craze  in  San  Diego. 


Story  and  photos  by  J02  Brett  Bryan 

Originally  designed  as  a way  for 
hockey  players  and  figure  skaters  to 
practice  during  the  off-season,  in- 
line skating  is  not  only  a fun  recrea- 
tional pastime,  but  a good  way  to 
keep  in  shape.  It  combines  an  aero- 
bic workout  with  a substantial  leg 
workout. 

Peter  Spanis,  an  avid  blader  and 
expert  in  exercise  physiology,  says, 


for  him,  in-line  skating  is  a lot  more 
fun  than  jogging.  "Blading  is  much 
more  exciting,  especially  when  you 
use  it  as  an  exercise  focusing  on 
speed  and  technique,"  he  said. 

According  to  Spanis,  in-line  skat- 
ing isn't  as  hard  on  the  legs  as 

Bladin’  down  the  boardwalk,  in-line 
skaters  take  advantage  of  California’s 
sun. 
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Left:  Blading  is  an  exceilent  way  to  stay 
fit,  reduce  stress  and  enjoy  the  out- 
doors. Wearing  protective  gear  is  the 
best  way  to  go. 


. .Blading  is  much  more  of  a low- 
impact  workout  and  much  easier  on  the 

knees  and  joints.  ” 


im 

<£A 
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jogging.  "Because  of  the  gliding 
motion,  rather  than  the  continual 
jarring  of  jogging,  blading  is  much 
more  of  a low-impact  workout  and 
much  easier  on  the  knees  and 
joints."  He  recommends  wearing 
protective  gear,  such  as  a helmet  and 
pads  while  blading,  because  falls 
occasionally  do  happen. 

Marine  Pfc.  John  Keyle,  stationed 
at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  goes  to 
Mission  Beach  with  his  friends  every 


weekend  and  blades  up  and  down  the 
boardwalk.  "It's  great,"  said  the  21- 
year-old.  "You  get  around  pretty 
quick  and  get  to  see  a lot  of 
sights."  □ 


Biyan  is  a photo  journalist  for  All  Hands. 

Below:  Unlike  roller  skates,  blades  are 
designed  with  in-line  wheels,  which 
increase  maneuverability. 
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Story  and  photo  by  J02  Brett  Bryan 


CAPT  Thomas  J.  Fla- 
nagan is  a picture  of 
health.  At  43,  he's  in 
better  shape  than 
most  men  half  his  age, 
and  he's  willing  to  prove  it. 

As  commander.  Submarine  Squad- 
ron 3 in  San  Diego,  he's  challenged 
his  sailors  to  outdo  him  on  any  one 
of  the  four  categories  of  the  physical 
readiness  test.  If  someone  does,  that 


person  gets  a four-day  weekend.  No 
one's  beaten  him  so  far. 

Square-jawed  and  possessed  with  a 
well-defined  form,  Flanagan  exudes 
a strength  of  body  and  mind.  Fla- 
nagan said  keeping  in  shape  is  not 
only  enjoyable,  but  by  doing  so,  he  is 
setting  an  example  for  his  people. 

"Working  out  makes  you  feel  good 
about  yourself,  and  I think  that's  a 
key  quality  for  a leader,"  he  said. 


"The  crew  looks  to  a CO  to  be 
intelligent,  and  they  look  to  him  for 
his  leadership.  When  they  see  he's 
also  athletic  and  fit,  they  can  relate 
to  that.  And  that  enhances  his  effec- 
tiveness," he  said. 

Flanagan's  sport  is  the  triathalon, 
one  of  the  most  grueling  challenges 
ever  conceived.  It  includes  biking 
distances  up  to  112  miles,  swim- 
ming more  than  two  miles  in  open 


seas  and  running  the  length  of  a 
26-mile  marathon.  To  compete  in 
this  sport,  you  have  to  he  more  than 
healthy  — you  have  to  be  in  peak 
physical  condition. 

He  has  competed  in  national 
championships  and  was  third  overall 
in  the  Navy  in  the  U.S.  Military 
National  Championships. 

"I  work  out  seven-days-a-week, 
twice  a day.  I'll  bicycle  four-days-a- 
week,  run  four-days-a-week,  swim 
three-days-a-week  and  lift  weights 
three-days-a-week,"  Flanagan  said. 

From  a junior  officer,  carrying  his 
own  weights  with  him  on  deploy- 
ments, to  a senior  officer  pushing  to 
get  athletic  equipment  on  all  subma- 
rines under  his  command,  Flanagan 
has  been  an  advocate  of  physical 


“Working  out 
makes  you  feel 
good  about  your- 
self, and  I think 
that’s  a key  quality 
for  a leader.” 


fitness  in  the  Navy  for  many  years. 
He  said  he  believes  staying  person- 
ally fit  is  an  important  part  in 
keeping  the  Navy  fit. 

"I've  been  working  out  every  day 

CAPT  Tom  Flanagan  pumps  iron  at  Sub 
Base  San  Diego.  Lifting  weights  four- 
times-a-week  is  one  way  he  keeps  in 
shape. 


since  I was  17,"  he  said.  "Anyone 
who  has  worked  with  me  knows  I 
encourage  people  on  my  staff  and  on 
my  ships  to  work  out  as  well.  It's  a 
great  way  to  take  a break  from  work. 
You  normally  come  back  from  a 
workout  refreshed  and  relaxed.  So 
rather  than  getting  tired  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon,  you  feel  a good 
surge  of  energy,  and  you  get  a good 
day's  work.  I find  I'm  much  more 
productive  if  I work  out. 

"If  my  people  want  to  work  out,  I 
give  them  an  hour  and  a half  at 
lunch,"  Flanagan  said.  "I  find  that  I 
don't  lose  that  time  from  my  people, 
in  fact  I get  it  back  two-fold  in 
increased  productivity."  □ 

Bryan  is  a photojournalist  with  All 
Hands. 


The  origin 

of 

Ironman 


awaii's  famous  Iron- 
man  Triathlon  began 
as  a debate  among  fit- 
ness enthusiasts  — including  a 
sailor.  Who  is  the  better  athlete 
— a runner,  a swimmer  or  a 
cyclist?  And  what  event  is  the 
most  challenging  — the  2.4- 
mile  Waikiki  Rough-Water 
Swim,  the  112-mile  Around 
Oahu  Bike  Race  or  the  26.2- 
mile  Honolulu  Marathon? 

Among  those  contemplating 
the  answer  was  CDR  John  Col- 
lins, a Navy  officer  stationed  at 


Pearl  Harbor.  It  was  his  idea  to 
combine  the  three  events  into  a 
single  contest.  But  unlike  the 
pentathlon,  heptathlon  or 
decathlon,  which  are  con- 
ducted over  a two-day  period, 
the  triathlon  would  begin  and 
end  on  the  same  day. 

Since  1977,  the  Ironman 
competition  has  grown  from  an 
unusual  idea  into  a full-fledged 
sport.  Competitions  are  held 
each  year  and  more  than  9,000 
people  from  ages  14  to  73  par- 
ticipate in  the  event.  □ 
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Story  and  photo  by  J02  Brett  Bryan 


Using  the  sun  as  an 

energy  source  isn't  a 
new  idea.  But  what  is 
new  is  how  the  Navy 
is  using  sunlight  as 
an  alternative  power  source. 

Deep  in  the  California  desert. 
Naval  Air  Weapons  Station  (NAWS) 
China  Lake  maintains  hundreds  of 
remote  sites  (camera  stations,  water 
towers,  microwave  stations  and 
remote  instrument  recorders)  far 
away  from  power  lines.  In  the  past, 
the  only  available  power  source  was 
portable  diesel  generators. 

But  diesel  fuel  is  expensive,  diffi- 
cult to  transport  on  a continual  basis 
and  burning  it  has  harmful  effects  on 
the  environment.  Powering  these 
sites  could  be  a real  problem  so 
China  Lake  lets  the  sun  power  the 
sites  for  them. 

The  process  is  called  photovoltaic 
(PV)  power  acquisition.  By  using 
solar  panels  to  convert  sunlight  into 
electricity,  China  Lake  powers  its 
remote  sites  without  much  work  at 
all. 

"PV  is  ideal  for  remote  locations 
because  it's  inexpensive  to  operate 
and  has  relative  ease  of  use  com- 
pared to  diesel  generators,"  said  L.E. 


Humble,  the  photovoltaics  program 
officer  at  China  Lake. 

With  PV  power,  these  sites  can  be 
maintained  without  refueling.  Not 
having  to  gas  up  the  generators  is 
only  one  benefit  of  PV  power.  Other 
advantages  of  PV  power  include: 

• High  reliability  — with  no  mov- 
ing parts,  it  almost  never  breaks 
down  and  requires  little  or  no  main- 
tenance. 

• Modularity  — a PV  panel  can  be 
sized  to  match  any  type  of  applica- 
tion. 

• Non-polluting  — PV  panels  are 
silent,  inexpensive  and  require  no 
fuel  or  water. 

Though  only  a small  portion  of 
NAWS  China  Lake  is  powered  by  the 
sun,  DoD  is  starting  to  use  the 
technology  for  powering  remote 
sites  around  the  world.  Humble 
anticipates  greatly  expanded  use  of 
photovoltaics  throughout  remote 
DoD  shore  facilities. 

So  instead  of  having  to  work  out  in 
the  sun,  in  the  near  future,  we'll 
ha.ve  the  sun  out  working  for  us.  □ 


Bryan  is  a photo] omnalist  for  All  Hands. 


L.E.  Humble  displays  a PV  panel  that 
helps  power  the  Pass  and  ID  building  at 
NAWS  China  Lake. 
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Even  in  the  adverse  conditions  of 
Somatia,  Marines  from  the  3rd  Amphibi- 
ous Assault  Battalion  find  time  to  keep 
in  shape.  With  a little  ingenuity  a make- 
shift game  of  baseball  using  duct  tape 
and  an  iron  pipe  help  keep  up  morale, 
while  a sealed  telephone  wire  spool 
{insetf  is  used  for  weight  lifting. 


HANDS 


Photos  by  J01  (SW)  Joe  Gawlowicz 


Runner’ 


re  you  in  good  enough 
shape  to  run  a marathon? 
. - Or,  is  a 1 OK  or  a 5K  run 
more  your  style?  All  Hands  has 
compiled  a list  of  this  year's  14 
most  popular  races  taking  place 
near  Navy  towns. 

To  confirm  all  race  dates,  call  the 
race  coordinator  or  send  a self- 
addressed,  stamped,  business-size 
envelope  to  the  address  listed  and 
ask  for  a 1993  entry  form. 

July  18  — City  of  San  Francisco 
Marathon.  San  Francisco  Marathon, 
RO.  Box  77148,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94107;  (415)  391-2123. 

Aug.  15  — America’s  Finest  City 
Half-Marathon.  Neil  Finn,  P.O.  Box 
3879,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92163;  (619) 
297-3901. 

Sept.  18  — Neptune  Festival  5K. 


Betty  Belknap,  Tidewater  Striders, 
P.O.  Box  2121,  Chesapeake,  Va. 
23327;  (804)  428-7011 

Oct.  3 — Bridge  to  Bridge  12K. 
KNBR  Promotions,  55  Hawthorne  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105;  (415) 
995-6868. 

Oct.  17  — Army  10-Mile.  Claudia 
Ciavirella,  P.O.  Box  46954,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20050;  (703)  614-1551. 

Oct.  17  — Downtown  5K.  Charles 
Breagy,  P.O.  Box  40759,  Provi- 
dence, R.l.  02903;  (401)  232-2622. 

Oct.  31  — Chicago  Marathon. 
Carey  Pinkowski,  214  W.  Erie,  Chi- 
cago, III.  60610;  (312)  951-0660. 

Nov.  7 — Marine  Corps  Marathon. 
Marine  Corps  Marathon,  P.O.  Box 
188,  Ouantico,  Va.  22134;  (703)  640- 
2225. 

Nov.  14  — New  York  City  Mara- 
thon. NYRRC,  P.O.  Box  31849,  GPO 


4455. 

Nov.  27  — Seattle  Marathon. 

Seattle  Marathon,  P.O.  Box  31849, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98103;  (206)  547- 
0885. 

Nov.  28  — Run  to  the  Far  Side 

10K  and  5K.  RhodyCo  Productions, 
3929  California  St.,  San  Francisoo, 
Calif.  94118;  (415)  387-2178. 

Dec.  11  — Citrus  Bowl  Half- 
Marathon  and  5K.  Jon  Hughes  Track 
Shack,  1322  N.  Mills  Ave.,  Orlando, 
Fla.  32803;  (407)  898-2425. 

Dec.  12  — Honolulu  Marathon. 
Honolulu  Marathon  Association, 
3435  Waialae  Ave.,  No.  208,  Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii  98616;  (808)  734-7200. 

Dec.  19  — Christmas  Relays. 
Searcy  Barnett  West  Valley  TC,  1801 
109th  Ave.,  Oakland,  Calif.  94603; 
(510)  635-9508. 
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Navy  helps  bring  home  the  gold 


Above:  After  the  model  of  the  artificial 
Whitewater  course  was  constructed, 
U.S.  Olympic  Whitewater  team  mem- 
bers helped  place  the  rocks  and  boul- 
ders which  give  the  course  its  Whitewa- 
ter characteristics. 


Left  In  the  shadow  PEPCO’s  Dickerson 
Generating  Station,  Whitewater  athletes 
prepare  for  the  ’96  Olympics  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Story  by  J02  Paul  Taylor 


ractice,  practice,  prac- 
tice. Every  coach 
preaches  the  same  ser- 
mon — if  you  want  to  he 
the  best  at  your  sport, 
you  have  to  practice.  So  when  the 
1992  U.S.  Olympic  whitewater 
canoeing  and  kayaking  team  trainers 
needed  an  artificial  whitewater  prac- 
tice course,  they  turned  to  the 
Navy's  David  Taylor  Research  Cen- 
ter (DTRC)  in  Bethesda,  Md.  With 
the  Navy's  help,  the  team  was  able 
to  bring  home  the  gold. 

The  idea  was  to  build  a white- 
water  course  in  the  900-foot-long 
outflow  canal  of  a power  plant 
owned  by  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Company  (PEPCo). 


"One  of  my  engineers  asked  if  1 
was  interested  in  helping  build  a 
whitewater  course,"  said  Bruce  Web- 
ster, a hydrodynamic  engineer  at 
DTRC  who  joined  co-worker  David 
Coder  to  help  out  with  the  project. 
"One  meeting  led  to  another  and  we 
got  a good  idea  of  what  they 
wanted." 

Webster  and  Coder  designed  a 
72-foot,  1:12  scale  working  model  of 
the  canal  with  obstacles  that  could 
be  installed  without  requiring  the 
plant  to  stop  water  flow  and  that 
wouldn't  move  after  installation. 

The  course  was  first  used  during 
November  1991,  just  months  before 
the  '92  games  in  Barcelona,  Spain. 
The  heated  water  from  the  power 
station  allowed  the  team  to  practice 
through  the  winter.  Their  practice 
paid  off  — the  team  brought  home  a 
gold  and  a bronze  medal. 

Webster  and  Coder  eventually 
attracted  a lot  of  attention.  "The 
1996  Olympic  committee  came  to 
see  our  facility  and  the  course,"  said 
Webster.  "They're  interested  in  hav- 
ing [DTRC]  design  an  artificial 
course  for  the  '96  Olympics  in 
Atlanta."  □ 


Taylor  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


Photos  bv  Potomac  Electric  Power 
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MM3  Kevin  Palmer  care- 
fully wraps  his  hands 
before  putting  on  his  box- 
ing gloves  during  training 
at  the  NAF  Atsugi  gym. 


ALL  HANDS 


Boxer  Takeshi  Suzuki 
staggers  for  a moment 
during  his  match  against 
MM3  Kevin  Palmer  in 
Tokyo. 


A yen  for  fighting 


Navy  boxer  turns  professional  in  Japan 

Story  by  JOSN  Raymond  C.  Boone,  photos  by  PH2  M.C.  Farrington 


One  thing  most  young 
boys  share  is  the 
dream  of  one  day 
competing  in  the 
world  of  professional 
sports  — a goal  few  actually  achieve. 

In  February,  Machinist's  Mate  3rd 
Class  Kevin  L.  Palmer,  a security 
patrolman  at  Naval  Air  Facility 
Atsugi,  Japan,  got  a chance  to  fulfill 
his  dream.  Palmer  fought  his  first 
professional  boxing  match  in  Tokyo. 

"It  was  always  something  I 
wanted  to  do  professionally,"  said 
the  27-year-old  native  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  "It's  kind  of  hard  to  believe." 

Palmer  started  his  amateur  career 
at  13  in  the  Police  Athletic  League  in 
New  York.  He  progressed  through 
three  amateur  league  divisions 
before  entering  the  military. 

He  joined  the  Navy  not  only  to  see 
the  world,  but  to  have  a stable 
income  for  his  family. 

MM3  Kevin  Palmer  returns  from  a secu- 
rity patrol  at  NAF  Atsugi,  Japan. 


"My  family  has  been  really  sup- 
portive," he  said.  "They  want  me  to 
go  all  the  way,  so  they  encourage  me 
to  train  a lot  and  do  my  best." 

The  160-pound  Palmer  made  his 
professional  debut  on  President's 


Day  by  winning  his  first  professional 
fight  with  a technical  knockout  in 
the  third  round.  His  opponent,  Take- 
shi Suzuki,  had  a 5-4-1  record  and 
was  a lot  tougher  than  Palmer  had 
expected. 

Prior  to  his  professional  debut  in 
Japan,  Palmer  was  unbeaten  in  five 
"smoker"  boxing  matches  at 
Yokosuka  Naval  Station. 

"Before,  I was  knocking  guys  out 
in  the  first  round,"  Palmer  said.  "I 
had  to  carry  Suzuki  to  the  third." 

Palmer  looks  forward  to  his  next 
professional  fight,  but  knows  it 
won't  be  easy. 

"Boxing  is  a mental  as  well  as 
physical  sport,"  Palmer  said,  "and 
both  mind  and  body  must  work 
together. 

"I'm  just  going  to  be  training 
harder.  . . . When  the  next  fight 
comes  around.  I'll  be  ready."  □ 

Boone  and  Farrington  are  assigned  to 
Combat  Camera  Group  Det.,  NAF 
Atsugi,  Japan. 
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Sailor’s  mix  of 
sports  and  work 
makes  for  a 
successful  career 

Story  and  photos  by  J02  Brett  Bryan 

The  shot  starts  almost  imper- 
ceptively  — from  a slight 
flexing  of  his  calves  to  the 
slow  lowering  of  his  center  of  grav- 
ity. Holding  the  basketball  deli- 
cately, like  an  egg,  his  eyes  focus 
intently  on  the  rim  as  he  lets 
the  ball  spring  from  his 
hands.  Up  it  goes,  mak- 
ing a graceful  arch 
before  descending 
through  the  net. 

SWOOSH! 

"I  once  shot  98 
out  of  100  free 
throws,"  said  6- 
foot-7-inch  Marlon  v 
Ferguson,  showcasing 
his  pro-baller's  grin.  A fire  control 
technician  2nd  class  aboard  USS 
Elliot  (DD  967),  Ferguson's  prowess 
on  the  court  earned  him  a spot  on 
the  All-Navy  Basketball  Team. 

A former  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Panther,  Ferguson  made  his  naval 
court  debut  right  out  of  bootcamp, 
playing  for  Recruit  Training  Com- 
mand Orlando,  Fla.  After  reporting 
aboard  Elliot  and  later  medaling 
with  the  All-Navy  team  and  playing 
for  the  All-Armed  Forces  Basketball 
Team,  Ferguson's  next  goal  was  the 
Counseil  International  du  Sport  Mil- 
itaire  (CISM),  an  international  sports 
association  for  military  athletes.  At 
the  try-outs,  Ferguson  was  able  to  pit 


his  skills 

against 

some 

of  jm 


the  fin- 
est basketball 
players  in  Europe. 

It  was  some  of  the 
most  intense  com- 
petition of  my 
life,"  he  said. 

Though  cho- 
sen as  an  alter- 
nate, a knee 
injury  kept 
him  from  mak- 
ing the  first  team. 

But  an  injury  wasn't 
going  to  keep  him  from 
the  game  altogether,  and  soon 
after  returning  to  Elliot,  Ferguson 
organized  the  ship's  basketball 
team.  Ferguson  said  one  of  the 
most  important  things  he's 
learned  from  playing  has-  ^ 

ketball  for  the  Navy  is 
how  sports  and  the 
Navy's  mission  go 
hand-in-hand.  "In  the  Navy,  we're 
taught  discipline  — you  want  to  be 
mentally  tough  at  all  times,  and 
sports  can  help  with  that.  A sound 
body  helps  make  a sound  mind."  □ 

Bryan  is  a photo] ournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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Never  say  diet ! 


It's  the  top  of  the  hour  and  as 
you  flip  through  the  TV 
channels  looking  for  the  next 
installment  of  the  evening's 
entertainment,  you  are  bom- 
barded by  commercials  where  slim, 
trim,  beautiful  women  and  muscu- 
lar, men  bounce  across  the  screen 
showing  you  more  of  their  perfect 
bodies  than  the  product  they're 
advertising. 

"Nobody  looks  that  good  in  real 
life,"  you  say.  "If  all  I had  to  do  was 
be  on  television  for  30  seconds  a 
night  1 could  spend  hours  in  the  gym 
and  look  like  that  too!"  As  your  TV 
program  begins  you  don't  think 
twice  as  you  reach,  once  again,  into 
the  bag  of  chips. 

It's  hard  to  ignore  society's 
emphasis  on  being  thin.  So  hard,  in 
fact,  that  each  year  millions  of 


Americans  spend  $30  billion  on  fad 
diets,  books,  special  drinks,  pills  and 
fat  farms.  These  things  will  help  you 
lose  weight,  but  sometimes  the 
physical  cost  is  greater  than  the 
monetary  one  — to  people  with 
special  medical  conditions  some  fad 
diet  programs  are  downright  danger- 
ous! 

But  the  worst  thing  is  that  many  of 
these  "wonder"  programs  simply 
don't  work  in  the  long  run  — the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  estimates  that  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  people  who  lose 
weight  on  food-restricted  diets  gain 
it  all  back  (and  sometimes  a little 
more)  within  a year  because  they 
revert  to  their  old  eating  habits. 

It's  bad  eating  habits  that  get  most 
people  into  trouble.  A diet  won't 
help  you  change  the  way  you  look 


for  the  long  term.  Eating  wisely  will. 
Here  are  a few  tips  from  the  USDA: 

• Know  yourself.  Try  keeping  a 
log  of  what  you  eat  and  when.  This 
will  give  you  the  basis  from  which  to 
form  a healthy  relationship  with 
food.  You  might  be  surprised  to  find 
out  just  how  many  times  you  visit 
the  gedunk  each  day.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  you  should  cut  out  your 
favorite  foods,  but  perhaps  you 
should  cut  down. 

• Count  fat,  not  calories.  Not  all 
food  grams  are  created  equal.  While 
a gram  of  fat  has  nine  calories,  a 
gram  of  protein  or  carbohydrate  has 
only  four.  Plus,  your  body  will  burn 
carbohydrates  and  proteins,  fat  calo- 
ries are  stored  as  — well,  body  fat. 

• Don't  skip  meals.  Not  only  does 
eating  at  regular  intervals  maintain  a 
steady  energy  level,  but  it  also 


What’s  your  food  attitude? 

Do  you  agree  with  any  of  the  following  statements? 

Ol  should  still  weigh 
what  i did  in  high  schooi. 

® if  I iost  10  pounds,  i'd 
be  satisfied  with  myself. 

There  are  some  foods 
I should  just  never  eat 
again,  like  ice  cream,  choco- 
iate  and  french  fries. 


Ol  find  fat  peopie 
disgusting. 

Oi've  iost  and  regained 
weight  several  times 
during  the  past  few  years. 


If  you're  like  most  people,  you  probably 
checked  at  least  one  of  the  above 
Items  - indicating  a less  than  healthy 
attitude  toward  food.  The  pressure  to  be 
thin  In  a society  where  you  encounter 
Impossibly  thin  models  everyday  can 
produce  not  only  feelings  of  depriva- 
tion, but  can  lead  to  compulsive 
dieting  and  food  obsessions.  According 
to  the  American  Dietetic  Association, 
there  are  no  good  or  bad  foods  - you 
should  eat  balanced  meals  consisting 
of  food  from  all  food  groups,  consume 
less  fat  and  exercise  to  maintain  a 
healthy  weight. 


Food  Guide  Pyramid 

A Guide  to  Daily  Food  Choices 


Fats,  Oils,  & Sweets 

USE  SPARINGLY 


Milk,  Yogurt, 
& Cheese 
Group 

2-3  SERVINGS 


Vegetable 

Group 

3-5  SERVINGS 


KEY 

□ Fat  {naturally  occurring 

□ Sugars 

and  added) 

(added) 

These  symbols  show  fats.  oils,  and 
added  sugars  in  foods. 

Meat,  Poultry,  Fish, 
Dry  Beans,  Eggs, 
& Nuts  Group 

2-3  SERVINGS 


Fruit 

Group 

2-4  SERVINGS 


Bread,  Cereal, 
Rice,  & Pasta 
Group 
6-11 
SERVINGS 


Courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
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decreases  the  likelihood  of  overeat- 
ing after  a missed  meal. 

• Include  your  favorite  foods.  If  90 
percent  of  your  foods  are  nutritious 
and  for  your  physical  health,  the 
other  10  percent  should  be  for  fun 
and  mental  health. 

• Never  say  diet  again.  Ironic  as  it 
may  seem,  eliminating  the  old  con- 
cept of  dieting  from  your  approach  to 
food  is  key  to  successfully  control- 
ling your  weight.  Rather  than 
restricting  many  or  most  foods  for  a 
specific  period  of  time  to  lose 
pounds,  a healthful  eating  plan  that 
includes  all  foods  in  proportion  is 
one  you  can  learn  to  live  with. 

If  you  are  trying  to  lose  weight, 
perhaps  you  may  wish  to  rethink 
your  strategy.  Consult  a doctor  to 
help  you  decide  on  an  eating  pro- 
gram that's  good  for  you.  □ 

Graphics  reprinted  by  permission,  Whit- 
tle Communications. 


What’s  in  a serving? 


Grains:  a slice  of  bread;  a bowl 
of  cereal;  three  or  four  crackers; 
1/2  cup  of  rice  or  pasta 


Fruits  and  vegetabies:  one  cup 

of  salad  greens;  3/4  cup  of  fruit 
or  vegetable  juice;  a banana; 
1/2  cup  of  fruit  salad 


Milk  group:  one  cup  of  skim 
milk;  a slice  of  cheese;  one  cup 
of  lowfat  yogurt 


Meat  group:  a hamburger  patty 
about  the  size  of  a deck  of  cards; 
one  egg;  one  to  two  tablespoons 
of  peanut  butter 


Chinese 


Cast  rccd 


Italian 


Instead  of: 

Caesar  salad 
(20g) 

Fettuccine  Alfredo 
(39g) 

Spaghetti  w/  meat 
sauce  (21g) 
PepperonI  or  sausage 
pizza  (18g/sllce) 


Choose: 

Minestrone  Soup 
(3g) 

Manicotti  w/ 
cheese  (lOg) 
Spaghetti  w/  marinara 
sauce  (3g) 

Veggie  pizza 
(7g/sllce) 


Fat  Savings; 

I7g 
29g 
18g 

iig 


Mexican 


ether 


Dining  Out! 


Nutritionists  tell  us  to  limit  fat  to  no  more  than 
30  percent  of  our  calories  (that's  about  60  grams 
a day  for  most  women).  That  can  be  a tall  order,  especially  when  eating  out. 
But  there's  no  reason  to  resign  yourself  to  lettuce  leaves;  ethnic  foods  in  par- 
ticular offer  some  great  low-fat  choices.  This  chart  compares  the  approximate 
"fat  values''  of  some  popular  restaurant  selections.  (Note:  all  quantities  are 
for  one  regular-sized  serving.) 


Instead  of: 

Fried  egg  roll 
(6g) 

Fried  rice 
(14g) 

Flot-and-sour 
soup  (6g) 

Egg  too  yong 
(12g) 


Choose: 

steamed 
dumpling  (1g) 
Steamed 
rice  (Og) 
Egg-drop 
soup  (4g) 
Stir-fry 

veggies  (3g) 


Fat  Savings: 

5g 

14g 

2g 

9g 


Instead  of: 

Egg-cheese-bacon 
croissant  (3  Ig) 
Quarter  pounder  w/ 
cheese  (20g) 
Wendy's  cheese- 
burger (34g) 

Regular  order  of 
Fries  (15g) 


Choose: 


Fat  Savings: 


Pancakes  (easy  on 
the  butter)  (lOg) 

McLean  Deluxe 
(lOg) 

Wendy's  grilled  chicken 
sandvvich  (13g) 

Plain  baked  potato  (2g) 
Side  salad  light  dressing  (5g) 


21g 

lOg 

21g 

10-13g 


Instead  of: 

Chimichanga 

(14g) 

Refried  beans 
(14g) 

Guacamole 

(24g) 

Taco  salad 
(25g) 


Choose: 

Bean  burrito,  no 
cheese  (3g) 
Black  beans 
(Og) 

Salsa 

(Og) 

Chicken  fajitas 
(6g) 


Fat  Savings; 

iig 

14g 

24g 

19g 


Instead  of: 

Choose: 

Fat  Savings: 

Chef's  salad  w/  all 
the  fixings  (67g) 

Bowl  of  chili,  no 
cheese  (7g) 

60g 

Thousand  Island 
dressing  (20g/tsp) 

Low-calorle  dressing 
(3-8g/tsp) 

12-17g 

Mayonnaise 

(llg/tsp) 

Mustard  or  ketchup 
(Og) 

iig 

Strawberry  shortcake 
(31g) 

TVigel  food  cake  w/ 
chocolate  syrup  (2g) 

29g 
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Get  on  the  road  to  fitness 

Story  and  photo  by  J02  Brett  Bryan 

Charles  Garcia,  a physical  fitness  coordinator  at 
Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  (MWR)  department. 
Naval  Station  San  Diego,  says  fitness  begins  in  the 
mind.  "People  who  want  to  be  healthy  have  to 
establish  a relationship  with  fitness,  investing  time 
and  energy  to  develop  that  relationship,"  he  said. 

At  Naval  Station  San  Diego,  MWR  offers  a program  that 
determines  an  individualized  approach  to  fitness  and  well-being 
called  "LIFE:  Fitness  & Lifestyle  Assessment."  It's  more  than  an 
exercise  program  or  a fitness  test.  Lifestyle  assessment  is  designed 
for  people  who  already  have  a fitness  goal  in  mind  or  those  who  want 
to  make  good  health  a significant  part  of  their  lives. 

The  first  step  in  this  program  is  filling  out  a medical  questionnaire 
and  detailed  lifestyle  survey  about  the  individual's  health  and  their 
attitudes  toward  health. 

Next,  the  individual  takes  a physical  assessment  exam,  designed 
to  determine  the  individual's  fitness  level.  This  test  includes:  a body 
composition  evaluation,  a strength  and  flexibility  assessment, 
pulmonary  function  assessment,  cholesterol  screening,  nutrition 
evaluation  and  a cardiovascular  fitness  level  test. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  and  the  fitness  test  are  fed  into  a 
computer  program  called  Lifestyle  Inventory  Fitness  Evaluation 
(LIFE),  which  makes  recommendations  for  maintaining  or  improv- 
ing health.  The  individual  and  a member  of  the  MWR  staff  then  map 
out  a program  to  enhance  fitness  and  overall  health. 

From  there,  it's  up  to  the  individual.  They  can  either  join  another 
MWR  program  (e.g.,  aerobics,  weight-training)  or  begin  a condition- 
ing program  of  their  own.  But  the  important  part  is  they  have  taken 
the  first  step.  By  assessing  their  own  lifestyle  and  determining  a path 
to  improved  health  and  physical  fitness,  they're  already  on  the  road 
to  getting  in  shape.  □ 

Bryan  is  a photoiouinalist  for  All  Hands 

Charles  Garcia  (left),  a physical  fitness  coordinator  at  Naval 
Station  San  Diego  MWR,  checks  body  fat  evaluation  on 
BT2(SW)  Arrington  Leonard.  Body  fat  evaluation  is  one  of  the 
six  factors  that  make  up  the  lifestyle  assessment. 


His  name  is 


Story  by  Robert  Gardner,  photos  by  PHC(SS)  Dave  Mckee 


Golfers  have  many 
obstacles  to  contend 
with  while  they're 
out  on  the  links. 
There  are  water  haz- 
ards, sand  traps,  alligators.  . . . 

That's  right,  alligators. 

If  you've  never  had  to  adjust  your 
game  due  to  an  alligator  snoozing 
along  the  front  nine,  then  you've 
never  teed  off  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station  New  Orleans  golf  course. 


When  the  weather  is  warm  and 
sunny,  golfers  converge  on  the 
course  as  does  Izod,  the  golf  gator. 

Residing  on  the  course  for  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years,  the  7-foot-6-inch 
non-aggressive  gator  is  a familiar 
sight  to  the  regulars  and  a startling 
one  to  many  first-time  players. 

Casually  lounging  around  the 
small  ponds  surrounding  the  first 
and  second  holes,  Izod  is  now  as 
much  a part  of  the  station's  course  as 
the  greens  and  fairways. 

But  his  appearance  here  wasn't  an 
act  of  nature,  it  was  an  act  of 
compassion  to  a stranded  waif. 

"A  friend  of  mine  found  Izod  on 
his  carport  after  a storm,"  said  Jack 
Tennison.  "The  Audubon  Society 
and  animal  control  people  told  us 
there  was  nothing  they  could  do." 

After  these  failed  attempts,  Tenni- 
son and  his  friend  took  the  8.5  inch 
long  gator  to  the  golf  course  and 
released  him,  after  dubbing  the  baby 
gator  "Izod"  after  the  logo  on  many 
golf  shirts. 

"We  put  him  in  the  pond  on  hole 
10,"  Tennison  said.  "He  stayed  there 
for  about  a year  before  moving  to  the 
pond  at  hole  12." 

After  another  year  at  the  12th 
hole,  Izod  packed  up  and  moved  to 
the  first  and  second  holes,  where 
he's  been  ever  since. 

Although  an  alligator  can  never  be 
considered  "tame,"  Izod  has  not 
shown  any  aggression  toward  golf- 
ers, although  many  of  them  have 
been  within  inches  of  him. 

"There  was  a time  I played  my  ball 
about  four  inches  from  his  nose," 
commented  Ray  Holman,  a regular 
on  the  course.  "He  just  sat  there  and 
watched  me,  never  moving  or  mak- 
ing a sound."  □ 

Gardner  is  the  editor  for  the  NAS  New 
Orleans  Spotlight.  McKee  is  assigned  to 
NAS  New  Orleans. 
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Environmentally 

the  21st 


USED/EXCESS 
HAZMAT  STOREROOM 

Used  and  excess  hazardous  material 
can  be  stored  onboard  for  later  reoy- 
cling  or  disposal  or  treated  to  make  it 
acoeptable  for  overboard  disposal. 


Each  Navy  ship  is  like  a 
small  city,  producing 
large  amounts  of  waste 
every  day.  Unlike  cities, 
ships  cannot  send  their 
waste  to  processing  plants  or  land- 
fills for  disposal,  and  ships  do  not 
have  enough  space  to  store  waste  for 
processing  ashore.  To  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, the  U.S.  Navy  has  embarked 
I on  the  development  of  "environ- 
mentally sound  ships"  of  the  21st 


century. 

What  do  we  mean  by  “environ- 
mentally sound  ships?” 

Imagine  a ship  where  all  waste  is 
processed  for  disposal  or  recycling. 
Environmentally  sound  ships  will  do 
just  that.  They  will  destroy  as  much 
shipboard  waste  as  possible  right  on 
the  ship  and  treat  or  recycle  the  rest. 

Why  do  we  want  environmentally 
sound  ships? 

National  and  state  laws  require 


Navy  ships  to  comply  with  many 
environmental  regulations.  Environ- 
mentally sound  ships  will  go  beyond 
compliance  and  show  the  Navy's 
commitment  to  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment. 

How  do  we  achieve  environmen- 
tally sound  ships? 

Navy  designers  are  working  to 
design  equipment  that  processes  or 
treats  oily  waste,-  sewage  waste 
water;  trash;  and  plastics.  Much  of 
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sound  ships  of 
century 


SOLID  WASTE 
PROCESSING  CENTER 

Plastics  can  be  held  on  board  for 
recycling  or  later  disposal  while  trash 
and  garbage  can  be  pulped  or 
ground  to  make  it  aoceptable  for 
overboard  disposal. 


OILY  WASTE 
PROCESS/TREATMENT 

By  separating  the  oil  from  the  water, 
the  oil  may  be  stored  or  off-loaded 
ashore,  while  the  water  is  treated  until 
it’s  acceptable  for  overboard  dis- 
oharge. 


This  chart  is  an  artist’s  conception  of 
the  new  equipment  arrangement. 


the  equipment  will  start  coming 
aboard  our  ships  within  the  next  few 
years.  After  the  turn  of  the  century, 
ships  will  be  designed  from  the  keel 
up  to  be  environmentally  sound. 
They  will  have  the  space  to  incorpo- 
rate pollution  prevention  equipment 
(waste  water  treatment)  that  is 
undergoing  research  and  develop- 
ment at  this  time. 

What  can  you  do  right  now  to  help 
the  Navy  be  environmentally  sound? 


You  can  help  the  Navy  and  the 
environment  by  following  the  cor- 
rect procedures  every  time  you  work 
with  chemicals,  oils,  paints  and 
cleaning  products.  Be  sure  to  turn  in 
all  hazardous  material  to  the  proper 
location  for  storage  or  disposal  after 
each  use.  If  you  work  with  refriger- 
ants, use  the  proper  collection  and 
recycling  equipment  so  the  gases  do 
not  escape.  On  ships,  be  sure  waste 
materials  do  not  enter  the  bilges.  If 


you  see  anything  that  looks  unsafe 
or  that  may  harm  the  environment, 
report  it  to  your  supervisor.  Remem- 
ber, you're  either  part  of  the  solution 
or  part  of  the  pollution.  □ 


Story  by  Larry  Koss,  head  of  the  Ship 
and  Air  Systems  Branch  in  the  Environ- 
mental Protection,  Safety  and  Occupa- 
tional Health  Division  under  the  DCNO 
for  Logistics. 
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Cups  the 

environment 


Story  by  CDR  Stuart  Paul,  photo  by  PH2(AW)  Lance  Kirk 


Industrial  chemicals  are 
major  contributors  to  the 
environmental  deterioration 
of  our  planet.  Realizing  this, 
the  crew  of  USS  Theodore 
Roosevelt  (CVN  71)  devised  a new 
way  of  handling  the  chemicals  they 
use  to  perform  their  jobs. 

Roosevelt  recently  opened  her 
Hazardous  Inventory  Control  Sys- 
tem (HICS)  facility  to  control  use  of 
potentially  dangerous  chemicals, 
such  as  paints,  solvents,  oils  and 
greases. 

The  HICS  facility  functions  as  a 
store  with  all  the  hazardous  materi- 
als customers  need  for  aircraft  or 
ship  maintenance.  Work  centers  can 
get  exactly  what  they  need  instead  of 
having  to  get  a full  unit  of  issue.  For 
instance,  if  a sailor  only  needs  a few 


ounces  of  a certain  solvent,  that's 
what  he  gets.  Once  it  has  been  used, 
it  can  be  immediately  returned  for 
disposal,  making  the  ship  and  work 
center  a much  safer  and  healthier 
place.  Workers  are  no  longer 
required  to  store  large  amounts  of 
hazardous  material  (HazMat) 
because  they  can  get  what  they  need, 
when  they  need  it. 

Like  a grocery  store 

Just  like  any  modern  grocery  store, 
a bar  code  scanner  interfaced  with  a 
personal  computer  keeps  track  of 
what  each  customer  receives.  HICS 
also  keeps  a running  inventory  of 
what  each  customer  has  checked 
out.  After  each  container  issued  is 
used,  it  must  be  returned  for  proper 
disposal.  If  the  entire  container  is 


not  used,  it  can  be  returned  for  reuse 
by  another  customer. 

The  HICS  facility  is  open  24 
hours-a-day,  and  the  customer  has 
no  paperwork.  In  the  first  10  days  of 
operation,  HICS  made  more  than 
650  issues  from  among  the  332 
different  products  carried. 

Roosevelt's  HICS  facility  also 
accepts  used  HazMat  from  her  cus- 
tomers. The  "No  Wait  — No  Delay" 
turn-in  makes  it  much  easier  for 
sailors  to  "do  the  right  thing."  The 
HICS  facility  accepted  528  turn-ins 
during  the  first  10  days  of  operation. 

As  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
said  years  ago,  "It  is  not  what  we 
have  that  will  make  us  a great 
nation;  it  is  the  way  we  use  it."  □ 

Paul  and  Kirk  are  assigned  to  USS 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN  71). 
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Environmental 
leaders  afloat 

Story  by  J02  Jason  Chudy,  photos  by  PH2(AW)  T.A.  Hanes 


Recognizing  top  environ- 
mental achievements 
by  Navy  commands  is 
one  of  the  incentives 
spearheaded  by  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(Installations  and  Environment)  Jac- 
queline E.  Schafer. 

Schafer  recently  awarded  one  such 
incentive,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Environmental  Quality  Award, 
Large  Ship  Category  to  USS  Carl 
Vinson  (CVN  70). 

According  to  Schafer,  Carl  Vinson 
leads  the  way  toward  the  Navy's 
environmental  policies.  "The  crew 
of  USS  Carl  Vinson  proved  their  ship 
was  a centerpiece  of  the  Navy's 
growing  environmental  protection 
capability." 

Above:  PH1  Richard  Mercky  conducts  a 
hazardous  material  inventory  in  Carl 
Vinson’s  operations  division. 

Right:  HM2  Matthew  Jones  prepares 
hazardous  material  for  shipping. 


Schafer  pointed 
out  the  crew's 
self-initiated  haz- 
ardous material 
evaluation;  recy- 
cling of  excess  oil 
products;  and 
tackling  the  prob- 
lem of  plastic  dis- 
posal at  sea. 

"Nowhere  is 
Carl  Vinson's  all- 
hands effort  more 
necessary  and 
more  obvious 
than  in  the  areas 
of  plastics,"  Schafer  said.  At  one 
point  during  an  Indian  Ocean 
deployment,  Carl  Vinson  and  her 
accompanying  air  wing  spent  more 
than  six  weeks  without  a port  visit. 


During  that  time,  the  supply  depart- 
ment replaced  some  disposable  plas- 
tic items  with  paper,  and  the  remain- 
ing plastics  were  collected  and 
stored  until  they  could  be  taken  back 
to  port  for  recycling. 

Carl  Vinson's  environmental 
efforts  saved  the  ship  $7,000  in  fuel 
costs,  generated  $50,000  for  com- 
mand recreational  programs  and 
saved  taxpayers  close  to  $400,000  in 
landfill  costs. 

With  those  statistics  in  mind, 
Schafer  concluded,  "Carl  Vinson's 
crew  has  become  the  leader 
afloat.  . . . We  want  other  commands 
to  follow  their  outstanding  exam- 
ple." □ 

Chudy  and  Hanes  are  assigned  to  USS 
Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70). 
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B0$$  on  the 
waterfront 


Rough  Ridin’ 


when  it  comes  to  saving  a dollar, 
Aviation  Storekeeper  2nd  Class 
Michael  Baker  is  one  of  the  Navy's 
biggest  nags.  In  1991  alone,  Baker's 
"nagging"  saved  the  Navy  $2.9  mil- 
lion, and  earned  the  USS  Peleliu 
(LHA  5)  crew  member  the  title  of 
"BOSS  on  the  waterfront." 


AK2  Michael  Baker  scans  the  computer 
for  his  next  price  challenge. 

Baker  has  made  a hobby  out  of  the 
BOSS  (Buy  Our  Spares  Smart)  pro- 
gram, which  offers  cash  awards  for 
finding  ways  to  save  money  when 
purchasing  parts.  In  1991,  he  submit- 
ted more  than  900  price  challenges 
and  received  $4,132  in  awards. 

While  on  deployment,  the  seven- 
year  Navy  veteran  spends  most  of 
his  off-duty  time  searching  through 
"Parts  Master,"  a Navy  computer 
program  which  lists  the  price  of 
every  part  the  Navy  buys.  "After  a 
while  you  develop  a sixth  sense  as 
you  go  through  the  price  list,"  Baker 
said.  "It's  really  fun  when  your 
hunches  pay  off." 

His  hunches  have  paid  off  for 
Peleliu  as  well.  Late  last  year.  Baker 
and  his  command  received  the  Pro- 
ject BOSS  Excellence  Award  for  the 
second  year  in  a row.  ■ 

Story  by  f02(SW)  F.R.  Keeley,  photo  by 
fOSN  Donald  Asdel;  both  are  assigned 
to  USS  Peleliu  (LHA  5). 


Lots  of  kids  want  to  grow  up  to 
be  cowboys.  Meet  Hull  Mainte- 
nance Technician  3rd  Class  Shan- 
non Curran  and  his  USS  Whidbey 
Island  (LSD  41)  shipmate,  HT3 
Asa  Wilson,  two  cowboys  turned 
sailors  who  still  ride  rodeo  for 
excitement. 

"To  me  it's  the  best  high  and 
biggest  rush  you  could  ever 
have,"  said  Curran,  who  began 
riding  bareback  broncs  while 
attending  high  school  in  Mon- 
tana. 

"It's  a way  of  life,"  added 
Wilson,  a native  Texan  who  has  a 
preference  for  bull  riding.  "The 
adrenaline's  flowing  when  you're 
climbing  down  on  his  back; 
you're  thinking  what  you  have  to 
do  to  ride  this  animal.  Then, 
when  you  call  for  the  gate  [to  be 
opened],  you're  giving  it  every- 


thing you  got." 

If  you've  never  ridden  rodeo, 
then  you  probably  will  never 
truly  understand  Wilson  or  Cur- 
ran. But,  perhaps  a phrase  from 
the  movie  "My  Heroes  Have 
Always  Been  Cowboys"  might 
enlighten  you. 

".  . .and  sometimes,  when  the 
chute  opens  and  they  turn  us 
loose  — just  sometimes  — some- 
thing magic  happens,  and  I’m 
part  of  that  animal.  For  eight 
seconds  I get  to  be  wild  and  free 
and  uncontrolled.  ” m 


Story  and  photo  by  J03(AW)  David 
M.  Kindley  assigned  to  USS  Whidbey 
Island  (LSD  41). 


HT3  Asa  Wilson  struggles  to  hang  on 
for  the  eight-second  ride. 
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Cecil  Field 
stretches 
Navy  dollar 


“Green”  sailor 
saves  two  men 

Airman  Apprentice  Steven  Shuler  Straits.  Dehydrated,  sunburned  and 
may  be  the  most  successful  mail-  starving,  they  had  the  incredible 
buoy  watchstander  of  all  time.  The  good  fortune  to  drift  into  Shuler's 
USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  line  of  sight.  The  men  were  quickly 


Combined  use  of  a basic  desk 
top  computer,  simple  machinery,  a 
cable  testing  computer  system  and 
"white  hat"  ingenuity  has  saved  the 
Aviation  Intermediate  Maintenance 
Department  (AIMD)  at  Naval  Air 
Station  Cecil  Field,  Fla.,  nearly  $1.5 
million  in  the  last  two  years  in 
aircraft  wiring  harness  replacement. 


AT2(AW/SW)  Eric  Baker,  assigned  to 
Cecil  Field’s  AIMD,  uses  a monitor  to 
enlarge  his  view  of  microchips,  prior  to 
repair. 

The  Navy  saw  an  increase  in 
aircraft  wiring  harness  failures, 
which  result  in  down  aircraft. 

Cecil  Field  technicians  researched 
solutions  to  the  problem,  then  rec- 
ommended purchase  of  a cable 
tester.  When  connected  to  a com- 
puter, the  tester  performs  continuity 
checks  between  every  wire  in  the 
harness.  Once  testing  is  complete, 
the  computer  will  print  out  a list  of 
any  problem  in  the  harness.  Techni- 
cians then  repair  the  problem.  ■ 

Story  by  J02  Priscilla  Kirsh,  photo  by 
Loren  Barnes;  both  assigned  to  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office  at  NAS  Cecil  Field 
facksonville,  Fla. 


69)  crew  member  knew  exactly  what 
to  look  for  as  he  stood  his  first 
watch:  "An  orange  buoy,  with  a flag 
on  it,"  he  said.  "Once  we  got  our 
mail,  we  would  lower  it  back  into 
the  water  for  a submarine." 

Properly  briefed  and  fitted  with 
the  standard  mailbuoy  watch  uni- 
form, including  helmet,  kapok  life 
vest,  binoculars  and  sound-powered 
phone,  Shuler  began  his  search. 
Within  seconds,  the  21 -year-old 
spotted  something  and  shouted  "I 
think  I've  got  the  mailbouy!" 
According  to  Shuler,  "Everybody 
started  laughing." 

Then,  30  seconds  later,  he  saw 
hands  waving  and  said,  "There's 
people  on  it."  Suddenly  the  laughter 
stopped.  The  traditional  practical 
joke  became  a real  rescue  at  sea. 

Shuler  had  spotted  two  men  on  a 
raft  made  of  inner  tubes.  They  had 
been  adrift  for  1 5 days  in  the  Florida 


AA  Steven  Shuler  (left)  reviews  flight 
schedules  with  his  supervisor, 
ABH2(AW)  Steven  Burkey.  Shuler’s 
sharp-eyed  mailbuoy  watch  resulted  in 
the  rescue  of  two  men. 

rescued,  treated  by  the  ship's  medi- 
cal staff  and  transported  to  Key 
West,  Fla. 

Shuler  said  the  whole  experience 
was  a lot  of  fun,  and  he's  looking 
forward  to  telling  the  story  to  his 
family.  Of  course  that  may  be  diffi- 
cult since  he  never  actually  found 
the  mailbuoy.  ■ 


Story  by  LT  Bob  Ross,  assigned  to  USS 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69). 
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Filipino  citizenship 

Responding  to  DT3  Lara's  letter  in 
the  March  issue  of  All  Hands,  I couldn't 
agree  more.  More  than  35,000  citizens 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  have 
served  in  the  Navy  since  1953  and  their 
record  of  service  is  impressive  in  peace- 
time and  in  war. 

Recruiting  in  the  Philippines  has 
ended  with  the  closure  of  U.S.  Navy 
bases,  but  the  3,000  plus  sailors  from 
the  Philippines  continue  to  serve  today 
in  30  different  ratings,  and  in  paygrades 
E-1  to  E-9. 

Recognizing  this  important  and  dedi- 
cated service,  the  U.S.  Navy  supported 
Congressional  legislation  in  1991  to 
offer  special  immigration  status  to  Fili- 
pino sailors  with  12  years  honorable 
active  service,  or  six  years  of  service  and 
an  obligation  to  serve  another  six  years. 
The  Armed  Forces  Immigration  Adjust- 
ment Act  also  covers  their  spouses  and 
children.  Special  immigration  status  is 
the  first  step  to  obtain  U.S.  citizenship, 
followed  by  the  granting  of  lawful  per- 
manent resident  status  and  actual  natu- 
ralization. 

We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  help 
deserving  sailors  take  advantage  of  this 
new  law.  Procedures  are  explained  in 
NavAdmin  005/92  and  more  informa- 
tion is  available  from  Pers-662  (DSN 
227-6621)  or  commercial  (703)  697- 
6621. 

Our  Command  and  Community  Sup- 
port Branch  expert,  ETCS  (SS/SW) 
Dodge,  says  he  has  advised  more  than 
300  individuals  and  commands  on  this 
subject  in  the  past  12  months,  including 
DT3  Lara  after  reading  his  letter. 

— VADM  R.J.  Zlatoper 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 

Taking  care 
of  single  sailors 

ET2  Burr's  letter  in  the  February 
edition  of  All  Hands  is  right  on  target. 
Congressional  authorization  for  a quar- 
ters allowance  for  single  E-1  to  E-6 
sailors  on  sea  duty  has  been  the  Navy's 
No.  1 legislative  contingency  proposal 
for  several  years.  The  costs  involved  and 
their  applicability  to  other  services  are 
issues,  but  we  are  continuing  to  push 
this  proposal  as  an  important  matter  of 
quality  of  life  and  fairness.  Happily,  the 
recent  report  of  DoD's  Joint  Services 
Housing  Allowance  Study  supported 
the  Navy  on  this  subject. 

As  for  bachelor  quarters  (BQs)  for 
single  sailors,  the  Navy  has  made  family 
and  single-person  housing  the  top  fund- 


ing priorities  in  improving  quality  of  life 
for  all  Navy  men  and  women.  Continu- 
ing an  investment  program  started  this 
year,  our  proposed  military  construc- 
tion program  for  1994  includes  a whop- 
ping 179  percent  increase  in  funding  for 
Navy  BQs.  This  will  build  and  modern- 
ize 4,300  spaces.  In  addition,  the  budget 
for  maintenance  of  real  property  is  up 
158  percent,  and  the  operations  and 
furnishings  request  is  49  percent  higher 
to  accelerate  replacement  of  BQ  furni- 
ture. 

On  top  of  these  and  other  funding 
increases  for  BQs  and  family  housing, 
our  philosophy  of  management  now 
demands  a greater  emphasis  on  cus- 
tomer service  and  customer  satisfac- 
tion. Our  aim  is  to  eliminate  the  notion 
that  adequate  is  good  enough  . . . 
because  sailors  deserve  more. 

— VADM  R.J.  Zlatoper 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 

Telling  the  whole  story 

The  All  Hands  feature  entitled  "Duty 
in  Guam,"  suffered  a bit  from  the  old 
adage  "timing  is  everything,"  coming, 
as  it  did,  at  the  same  time  as  the  first  of 
five  typhoons.  The  unparalleled  level  of 
storm  activity  made  worse  a critical 
shortage  of  electrical  generation  capac- 
ity on  the  island,  leading  to  rolling 
power  outages  for  up  to  10  hours  per 
day. 

By  the  same  token,  the  concerns  over 
electrical  power  expressed  in  ATI 
Bailey's  letter  (February  issue)  have  also 
been  addressed.  Guam's  Governor  Ada 
has  pursued  an  aggressive  "quick  fix" 
generation  package  adding  84  mega- 
watts of  power  to  the  island's  electrical 
system.  This  provides  a reliable  power 
reserve  and  puts  an  end  to  the  rolling 
power  outages.  And  more  is  on  the  way. 

As  for  the  perceived  anti-military 
attitudes,  they  are  limited  to  a small  but 
vocal  group  of  indigenous  rights  activ- 
ists. The  government,  the  local  business 
community  and  the  majority  of  Guama- 
nians are  very  supportive  of  the  military 
and  its  mission.  We  enjoy  terrific  rela- 
tions with  the  community,  as  evidenced 
by  our  flourishing  Sister  Village  and 
Adopt-a-School  programs. 

Frankly,  in  my  experience,  the  people 
who  gripe  about  duty  on  Guam  are  the 
folks  who  live,  work  and  play  on  the 
bases  and  don't  make  the  effort  to  know 
this  beautiful  tropical  island  and  the 
gracious  people  who  call  it  home. 

— FT  David  J.  Wray 
Public  Affairs  Qfficer 
ComNavMarianas 
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AVCM(AW)  John  Edwards,  crew  leader 
of  the  Navy  Snow  Team  from  Naval  Air 
Facility  Misawa,  Japan,  tries  an  ice  slide 
at  the  Sapporo  Snow  Festival  held  in 
February.  Photo  by  PH2  M.C.  Farring- 
ton. 
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■ Ciao  Italia 
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■ Chief 
Comedian’s 
Mate  selected 

■ “Major  Dad” 
deploys  to 
Somalia. 

■ Pump  up  the 
jam  — Navy 
energizes  clubs 

■ Look  sharp  — 
dressing  for 
success 
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Environmental  Excellence 


Secretary  of  the  Navy 
1993  Environment  Quality  and 
Natural  Resources  Conservation  Awards 

Team  Award 

Navy  - Naval  Aviation  Depot,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Marine  Corps  - Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parris  Island,  S.C. 

Runner-up  - Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Center  Division,  Keyport,  Wash. 

Individual  Award 

Navy  - John  Van  Name,  Naval  Aviation  Depot,  Norfolk. 

Marine  Corps  - Dean  Bradley,  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parris  Island,  S.C. 
Runner-up  (Navy)  - Michael  G.  Linn,  Naval  Aviation  Depot,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Runner-up  (Marine  Corps)  - Daniel  A.  Sherman,  Marine  Corps  Air  Ground 
Combat  Center,  Twentynine  Palms,  Calif. 

Industrial  Installation  Award 

Navy  - Naval  Aviation  Depot,  Norfolk. 

Marine  Corps  - Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Albany,  Ga. 

Runner-up  (Navy)  - Indian  Plead  Division,  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center, 
Indian  Head,  Md. 

Runner-up  (Marine  Corps)  - Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Barstow,  Calif. 

Small  Ship  Award 

Navy  - USS  O’Bannon  (DD  987) 

Runner-up  - USS  Juneau  (LPD  10) 

Individual  Award 

Navy  - AZCM(AW)  Paul  Brewer,  Naval  Air  Station,  Whidbey  Island,  Wash. 
Marine  Corps  - Jack  Stormo,  Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Barstow,  Calif. 
Runner-up  - Kevin  Sommers,  Naval  Aviation  Depot,  Norfolk. 

Natural  Resources  Conservation  Award 

Installation  Award 

Navy  - Naval  Air  Station,  Whidbey  Island,  Wash. 

Marine  Corps  - Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii. 

Runner-up  - Naval  Air  Warfare  Center,  Aircraft  Division,  Lakehurst,  N.J. 

Individual  Award 

Navy  - Walter  R.  Briggs,  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command,  Silverdale, 
Wash. 

Runner-up  - Stephen  R.  Rothboeck,  Naval  Air  Station,  Whidbey  Island,  Wash. 
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Getting  to  know  the  MCPON 

More  than  250,000  served 

Montel  Williams 

From  the  sea  ...  to  the  stage 

Whidbey’s  “Green  Team” 

Whidbey  Island  and  the  environment 

Gerald  McRaney 

Troop  support  In  a “major”  way 

Heeeeere’s  Jay! 
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You’ll  always  have  Italy 

An  unforgettable  tour 
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Makeup! 

Guts,  gore  get  visual 

Energize! 

Navy  clubs  pick  up  the  beat 

On  the  road  again 

Rx  for  a smooth  move 

Hot  job  picks 

Is  one  right  for  you? 

Dress  for  success 

Landing  that  job 

Pass  the  popcorn 

/A  theater  near  you 


On  the  Covers 

Front:  Montel  Williams,  a former  naval  officer,  now  hosts  one  of  the  top-rated  talk  shows  in  America. 
Photo  courtesy  of  ViaCom. 

Back:  Duty  in  Italy  gives  sailors  a chance  to  experience  everything  from  quiet  urban  streets  to 
crowded  marketplaces.  Photo  by  PH2  Jerry  Ireland. 


From  the  chorthoase 


Aspin  approves  early 
retirements 

Secretary  of  Defense 
Les  Aspin  has  approved 
early  retirement  for 
selected  E-8  and  E-9 
active-duty  members 
with  more  than  15,  but 
less  than  20  years  of  serv- 
ice. The  first  retirements 
would  be  in  FY94,  which 
begins  Oct.  1,  1993. 

Members  approved  for 
early  retirement  will 
receive  the  same  benefits 
as  individuals  with  20  or 
more  years  of  service, 


however,  retirement 
pay  will  be  reduced  to 
reflect  the  member's 
service  of  less  than  20 
years. 

Officials  at  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel  said 
the  Navy  plans  to  offer 
the  early  retirement  pro- 
gram selectively  to  per- 
sonnel in  over-populated 
skill  areas,  pay  grades  and 
year  groups. 

The  early  retirement 
program  is  not  an  entitle- 
ment, but  temporary 
authority  from  Congress 
that  expires  in  October 
1995.  DoD  is  giving  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
other  service  secretaries 
the  flexibility  to  prescribe 
regulations  and  policies 


Estimated  Early  Retirement  Monthly  Pay 


years  ot 
service 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

E-9 

909.15 

1003.20 

1076.70 

1177.96 

1255.32 

1361.00 

E-8 

790.40 

874.56 

937.99 

1027.04 

1094.94 

1193.00 

E-7 

700.15 

776.64 

833.23 

916.30 

977.13 

1053.00 

E-6 

627.00 

696.96 

748.84 

813.40 

867.24 

922.00 

E-5 

557.65 

600.96 

645.05 

689.92 

735.57 

782.00 

E-4 

448.40 

483.84 

519.92 

555.66 

593.01 

630.00 

W-4 

1045.00 

1166.40 

1251.30 

1374.94 

1466.19 

1609.00 

W-3 

913.90 

1014.72 

1089.31 

1201.48 

1281.06 

1416.00 

W-2 

820.80 

915.84 

982.61 

1085.84 

1158.30 

1270.00 

W-1 

755.25 

844.80 

906.95 

1003.52 

1070.19 

1179.00 

0-3E 

1212.20 

1306.56 

1402.62 

1500.38 

1599.84 

1701.00 

0-2E 

1026.00 

1105.92 

1187.28 

1270.08 

1354.32 

1440.00 

0-lE 

868.30 

936.00 

1003.95 

1074.08 

1145.43 

1218.00 

0-5 

1363.25 

1579.20 

1695.56 

1916.88 

2044.35 

2240.00 

0-4 

1287.25 

1448.64 

1554.91 

1709.12 

1822.59 

1938.00 

0-3 

1194.15 

1287.36 

1382.25 

1478.82 

1576.08 

1676.00 

regarding  eligibility  for 
the  program. 

For  more  information, 
contact  your  command 
career  counselor. 

incorrect  PEBDs 
will  affect  some 
sailors’  pay 

Some  sailors  could  have 
their  Pay  Entry  Base  Date 
(PEBD)  adjusted  in  the 
coming  months,  to  cor- 
rect administrative  errors 
made  when  they  entered 
the  Navy. 

A 1985  law  changed  the 
way  some  inactive  duty 
time  is  counted  for  pay 
purposes.  Apparently 
some,  but  not  all,  military 
enlistment  processing 
center  or  recruit  training 
command  personnel  did 
not  account  for  this 
change  when  assigning 
PEBDs.  As  a result,  some 
sailors  have  received 
credit  for  too  much  time 
in  the  service  in  base  pay 
computations  for  longev- 
ity increases  or  "Fogeys." 

The  bad  news  is,  after  a 
one-time  correction  to 
erroneous  PEBDs,  some 
sailors  will  see  temporary 
reductions  in  their  pay 
based  on  their  reeom- 
puted  number  of  years  of 
service. 

The  good  news  is,  the 
acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  decided  that  the 
Navy  will  not  require 
affected  service  members 


to  repay  any  past  over- 
payments related  to  incor- 
rect PEBDs.  Also,  correc- 
tions to  PEBDs  will  not 
affect  retirement  eligibil- 
ity dates  or  eligibility  for 
advancement. 

European  PSDs  to 
offer  better  service 

Personnel  Support 
Activity  Europe  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  a new  era 
of  service  when  upgrades 
to  the  Source  Data  Sys- 
tem (SDS)  take  effect  in 
August.  The  new  state-of- 
the-art  computers  will  be 
installed  at  Personnel 
Support  Detaehments 
(PSD)  Rota,  Naples  and 
Sigonella. 

SDS  is  an  automated, 
computer-linked  informa- 
tion system  which  sup- 
ports the  pay  and  person- 
nel administration  sup- 
port system.  It  allows 
field-level  PSDs  the  capa- 
bility to  transmit  and 
receive  pay  and  personnel 
data  directly  to  and  from 
Cleveland  and  Washing- 
ton. 

The  most  important 
benefit  of  the  local  SDS 
systems  will  be  speedier 
results  — finance  prob- 
lems caused  by  overpay- 
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ment  and  long  delays  in 
receiving  allowances  will, 
in  most  instances,  be  cor- 
rected within  a matter  of 
hours  rather  than  pay 
periods.  Quick  turna- 
rounds in  leave  process- 
ing, changes  in  depend- 
ency status  and  many 
other  personnel  matters 
will  also  occur  with  the 
upgraded  SDS  system. 


Although  SDS  will  ini- 
tially be  installed  at  a few 
European  locations,  plans 
to  install  the  system  at 
the  remaining  PSDs  are 
already  underway.  Phased 
installations  have  been 
proposed  and  all  installa- 
tions are  expected  to  be 
completed  by  1995. 

Job  hunting  video 
available  to  Navy 
commands 

Tips  on  finding  a civil- 
ian job  are  now  available 
in  a new  set  of  instruc- 
tional videotapes.  This 
service  is  offered  to  sailors 
as  part  of  the  service's 
Transition  Assistance 


Management  Program 
(TAMP). 

The  commercially-pro- 
duced video  series  enti- 
tled "Job  Search,  the 
Inside  Track,"  explains 
the  key  elements  for  a 
successful  job  search 
including  job  hunting 
skills,  interview  tech- 
niques and  other  advice 
from  experts.  Accompany- 
ing workbooks  give  more 
details  and  help  users 
apply  the  concepts  to 
their  own  situations. 

The  videotapes  have 
been  distributed  to  all 
Navy  commands,  TAMP 
offices  and  family  service 
centers.  More  informa- 
tion is  available  in 
NavAdmin  019/93  or 
from  Richard  Burgess  at 
DSN  227-6621  or  (703) 
697-3217. 

Computer  viruses 
still  a threat 

Last  year  the  vigilance 
of  Navy  communications 
and  computer  users  pre- 
vented the  'Michelangelo 
Virus'  from  damaging 
information  systems,  but 
now  there  are  other  com- 
mon and  equally  danger- 
ous viruses  which  warrant 
the  concern  of  Navy  per- 
sonnel. 

As  these  viruses  acti- 
vate throughout  the  year, 
it  is  essential  that  all  per- 
sonnel make  continued 
efforts  to  practice  good 
virus  security. 

The  Naval  Computer 


Incident  Response  Team 
(NavCIRT)  recently  dis- 
tributed Toolbox  Version 
1.6  throughout  the  Navy. 
Toolbox  and  commercial 
anti-viral  tools  will  iden- 
tify all  of  the  common 
virus  threats,  but  these 
tools  must  be  used  to  be 
effective.  Commanding 
officers  should  ensure  this 
anti-viral  capability  is 
installed  and  used  on 
command  information 
systems. 

To  request  a copy  of 
Toolbox  or  anti-viral 
assistance,  contact 
NavCIRT  at  DSN  292- 
0736,  or  (202)  282-0736  or 
the  24-hour  voice  mail 
hotline  at  800-759-8255. 
NavCIRT  also  maintains 
a computer  bulletin  board 
that  contains  anti-viral 
and  computer  security 
software.  It  can  be 
accessed  at  (202)  282- 
2474,  Protocol  14.4  N81. 

CHAMPUS  clarifies 
“other  health 
insurance” 

The  Civilian  Health 


and  Medical  Program  of 
the  Uniformed  Services 
considers  "other  health 
insurance"  to  include  cov- 
erage in  auto  insurance 
policies  for  uninsured  or 
underinsured  motorist 
medical  payments,  or  per- 
sonal injury  protection. 
However,  you  can't  file  a 
claim  for  medical  care 
costs  with  an  auto  policy 
unless  an  auto  accident 
has  occurred  and  a person 
covered  under  the  policy 
has  suffered  accident- 
related  injuries. 

In  such  a situation,  you 
must  file  with  the  auto 
insurance  company  first. 
CHAMPUS  will  then 
share  the  cost  of  covered 
care  that  remains  unpaid 
after  the  auto  insurance 
company  has  paid  every- 
thing it's  going  to  pay. 

DD  Form  2527  (State- 
ment of  Personal  Injury  — 
Possible  Third  Party  Lia- 
bility) must  still  be  sent, 
even  if  you  are  including 
an  explanation  of  benefits 
form  from  the  auto  insur- 
ance company. 
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Getting  to  know  the 


More  importantly,  the  MCPON 


Story  by  Catherine  Bird,  photos  by  JOC(SW)  Gregg  L.  Snaza 


The  Master  Chief  Petty 
Officer  of  the  Navy's 
(MCPON)  office  is  like 
many  Navy  offices:  the 
phone  never  stops  ring- 
ing and  the  door  should  revolve 
while  piles  of  correspondence,  point 
papers,  administrative  forms  and 
sundry  items  are  routed  from  desk  to 
desk.  The  pace  never  seems  to  slow 
down  — even  when  the  MCPON 
isn't  there,  which  is  often  the  case 
these  days. 

"I've  done  a lot  of  traveling  since  I 
became  MCPON,"  said  Master 
Chief  Electronics  Technician  (SW) 
John  Hagan.  "I  have  to  get  out  to 
where  the  fleet  sailors  are  to  cali- 
brate my  perspective  with  that  of  the 
sailors  from  all  the  different  commu- 
nities." 


MCPON 

vants  to  get  to  know  you 


Hagan  has  incorporated  "town 
meetings"  into  his  visits,  allowing 
him  to  directly  address  sailors  con- 
cerns. "Of  course,  downsizing  is  on 
everyone's  mind,"  he  said.  "Many 
sailors  think  the  Navy  made  the 
decision  to  downsize.  I tell  them 
emphatically,  it  isn't  so!  Congress 
has  directed  us  to  get  smaller  as  a 
force.  There's  no  choice." 

According  to  the  MCPON,  there  is 
some  good  news  about  downsizing. 
"We've  been  allowed  to  execute 
downsizing  pretty  much  at  our  own 
pace,"  Hagan  said.  "World  changes 
and  changing  fiscal  realities  have 
precipitated  changes  in  our  defense 

One  of  MCPON  ETCM(SW)  John 
Hagan’s  goals  is  to  keep  the  lines  of 
communication  open  between  himself 
and  the  fleet  sailor. 


posture.  Downsizing  — which  is  part 
of  that  change  — has  been  going  on 
at  a gradual  pace  since  1988." 

Slower  advancement  is  also  a con- 
cern. "The  Navy  is  still  promoting  in 
every  rate  across  the  board  in  every 
advancement  cycle,  so  the  most 
qualified  get  promoted,"  he  said. 
Hagan  added  that  advancements  are 
expected  to  be  significantly  lower  for 
about  three  more  cycles  and  then 
will  begin  to  get  better. 

"Advancement  in  the  downsizing 
environment  is  going  to  require 
more  of  the  fleet  sailor,  there's  no 
question  about  it.  During  down- 
sizing, a sailor  who  wants  to  get 
advanced  has  to  work  harder  and 
study  more  — and  that's  good  news, 
too.  The  sailors  get  better  and  so 
does  the  Navy." 

So,  how  does  a 
sailor  get  advanced 
in  the  Navy  right 
now?  According  to 
the  MCPON,  the 
number  one  answer 
is  hit  the  books! 
"Too  many  sailors 
have  gotten  out  of 
the  habit  of  study- 
ing. They  think 
because  of  A-school 
training  and  on-the- 
job  training,  they 
don't  have  to  study 
to  be  promoted. 
Wrong  answer." 

Performance  is 
also  important.  "A 
sailor  needs  to  make 
him  or  herself  valua- 
ble to  the  work  cen- 
ter and  that  will  be 
reflected  in  evals. 


“The  Navy  can  still 
offer  a full  career 
to  sailors  who 
know  exactly  what 
they  want,  plan 
their  sea/shore 
rotations  and  who 
are  willing  to  work 
hard  and  study.” 


Study  and  performance  are  the  two 
single  most  important  factors  in 
advancement  and  far  outweigh  all 
the  other  factors  put  together. 

"The  best  news  of  all,"  Hagan 
said,  "is  that  the  Navy  can  still  offer 
a full  career  to  sailors  who  know 
exactly  what  they  want,  plan  their 
sea/shore  rotations  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  hard  and  study." 

The  MCPON  wants  to  keep  the 
lines  of  communication  open.  If  you 
have  questions  about  downsizing  — 
or  any  other  Navy  issue  — send  a 
post  card  or  letter  to: 

“Ask  the  MCPON”  Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy  ATTN:  PAO, 
Code  OP-01D  Washington,  D.C. 
20370-2000  □ 

Bird  is  assistant  editor  of  Navy  Editor's 
Service,  Snaza  is  temporarily  assigned  to 
Commander,  Submarine  Force  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet,  Norfolk. 
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From  the  sea  . . . 
to  the  stage 

Story  by  Rudi  Williams 


Television  talk  show  host  Mon- 
tel  Williams  has  always  had  a 
drive  to  succeed  — as  a teen- 
ager in  Baltimore,  he  was  a 
parliamentarian  and  was 
elected  president  of  his  high  school  class. 

So  it  prohahly  came  as 
no  surprise  to  his  family 
when,  six  months  after 
enlisting  in  the  Marine 
Corps  in  1974,  his  com- 
manding officer  recom- 
mended him  for  the 
Naval  Academy  Prepar- 
atory School. 

When  he  graduated 
from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  1980,  "A  black 
Marine  staff  sergeant  at 
the  Academy  dug 
through  the  books  and 
told  me,  'You  know, 
you're  the  first  black 
[Marine]  to  ever  go 
through  prep  school  and 
graduate  from  the  Acad- 
emy.'" 


Eight  years  later  LCDR  Montel  Williams 
abandoned  a promising  military  career  to 
lead  a crusade  aimed  at  saving  at-risk  kids 
across  the  nation. 

Today,  Williams  believes  the  military 
discipline  he  developed  as  a Navy  intelli- 
gence officer  and  the 
"workaholic"  ethics 
of  military  people 
drove  him  "to  put  the 
best  quality  show  on 
the  air." 

And  it's  working 
beyond  his  wildest 
dreams.  After  a slow 
start  less  than  two 
years  ago,  "The  Mon- 
tel Williams  Show"  is 
now  available  in  more 
than  80  percent  of 
U.S.  television  mar- 
kets. 

The  show  has  had  a 
significant  impact  on 
America  because  it 
reaches  across  racial 
and  socioeconomic 


“A  black  Marine 
staff  sergeant  at  the 
Academy  dug  through 
the  books  and  told  me, 
‘You  know,  you’re  the 
first  hlack  [Marine]  to 
ever  go  through  prep 
school  and  graduate 
from  the  Academy.” 
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barriers,  Williams  said.  It's  the  No.  3 
talk  show  in  syndication  and  the  No. 
1 show  between  3 and  6 p.m. 

"I  got  out  [of  the  Navy  in  1989] 
because  I'd  started  a program  speak- 
ing to  kids  across  the  country  about 
staying  in  school  and  staying  off 
drugs,"  said  Williams,  who  stayed  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  until  switching  to 
the  Inactive  Ready  Reserve  in  Janu- 
ary 1993. 

He  traveled  the  50  states  for  three 
years  delivering  his  motivational 
message  to  more  than  3 million  kids. 

His  motivational-style  speaking 
was  so  successful,  a former  Naval 
Academy  classmate  asked  him  to 
speak  at  a minority  officers  recruit- 
ing conference  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity. At  the  time,  Williams  was 
assigned  to  Atlantic  Fleet,  Norfolk. 

"I  said,  'Let  me  come  out  and  talk 
about  leadership,  and  leave  the 
recruiting  to  you  guys,"'  he  said. 
"From  that  first  request,  through  the 
end  of  a week  of  speaking  engage- 
ments, I received  more  than  15 


requests  to  speak  at  other  places. 
The  requests  mushroomed  from  that 
to  50,  then  60  — it  just  kept  snow- 
balling to  the  point  where  I was  on 
NBC  'Nightly  News'  and  the  'Today 
Show.'" 

Williams  created  the  community 
affairs  television  program,  "The 
Fourth  R:  Kids  Rap  About  Racism," 
which  aired  in  Denver.  The  program 
won  a local  Emmy  Award,  which  led 
him  to  record  a voice-over  introduc- 
tion to  the  film  "Glory"  which  was 


Williams  entered  Naval  Academy  Pre- 
paratory School  with  40  Marines. 
Twelve  of  the  original  40  received 
appointments  to  the  Academy.  Of  those 
12,  four  graduated  — Williams  was  the 
only  black. 


distributed  to  high  schools  nation- 
wide as  part  of  an  education  pro- 
gram. 

Williams  said  his  conservative 
approach  to  the  show  stems  from  his 
military  experiences.  "I  spent  18 
years  dealing  with  issues  from  a 
conservative  point  of  view,"  he  said. 
"Whether  most  junior  troops  in  the 
military  think  so  or  not,  [military 
personnel]  are  the  most  conservative 
people  in  this  country.  So  when  I 
deal  with  an  issue  on  my  show,  I deal 
with  it  from  that  same  moral,  con- 
servative frame  of  mind."  □ 


Williams  is  a iomnalist  with  American 
Forces  Information  Service. 


Talk  show 
aboard  Essex 

Story  by  J02  Rich  Henson 


he  was  in  the  Navy, 

Williams  learned 
that  when  you  deal 
with  young  sailors, 
you  must  also  deal 
with  their  families 
and  problems.  "So  I started  speaking 
to  dependents  of  people  who  worked 
for  me.  That's  really  where  all  this 
came  from." 

Many  family  members  expressed 
the  problems  that  occur  when  loved 
ones  are  deployed.  Williams  said  he 
wished  to  focus  on  the  things 
endured  by  loved  ones  left  behind. 


Williams  is  given  a tour  of  the  pilot 
house  by  Essex  executive  officer  CAPT 
Thomas  Breitinger. 

As  a bonus,  video  postcards  from 
show  attendees  were  produced  and 
sent  to  spouses  involved  in  Restore 
Hope.  □ 

Henson  is  assigned  to  the  public  affairs 
office,  USS  Essex  (LHD  2). 


Having  a successful  televi- 
sion show  hasn't  dampened 
Montel  Williams'  desire  to 
reach  out  to  the  Navy  — Williams 
held  a combination  talk  show  and 
pep  rally  for  more  than  500  military 
family  members  last  December 
aboard  USS  Essex  (LHD  2). 

The  taped  program  dealt  with 
family  separation  during  Navy/ 
Marine  Corps  deployments  with 
Operation  Restore  Hope. 

Talking  to  family  members  during 
a time  of  crisis  was  nothing  new  for 
the  former  active-duty  LCDR.  When 
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DoD  photo 


President  to  nominate 

John  Dalton 


as 


Navy  Secretary 


President  Clinton  recently 
announced  his  intent  to 
nominate  John  Dalton,  a 
U.S.  Naval  Academy 
graduate  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

"Throughout  his  distinguished 
Navy  career,  and  his  equally  distin- 
guished civilian  career  in  public 
service  and  private  industry,  John 
Dalton  has  displayed  true  leadership 
ability,"  the  President  said.  "I  am 
proud  that  he  has  agreed  to  serve 
vrith  me,  and  confident  that  he  will 
work  with  Secretary  [of  Defense] 
Aspin  and  the  Navy  to  adjust  to  the 


new  security  realities  that  we  face." 

Dalton  graduated  with  honors 
from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in 
1964,  having  served  as  Deputy  Bri- 
gade Commander,  the  No.  2 ranking 
position  for  midshipmen.  During  his 
naval  service  he  graduated  from  two 
nuclear  power  schools,  was  assigned 
to  two  submarines  and  held 
managerial  posts  in  engineering, 
operations  and  supply.  He  received 
several  commendations  and  awards 
for  superior  performance. 

Since  leaving  the  service,  Dalton 
has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
business  community,  initially  with 
the  investment  banking  firm  of 
Goldman,  Sachs  and  Company,  Dal- 


las, and  later  with  Best  Associates 
and  Mason  Best  Company,  merchant 
banking  firms  headquartered  in 
Texas.  He  served  as  CEO  of  Freedom 
Capital  Corporation  from  1984  to 
1988,  and  as  president  of  the  real 
estate  division  of  the  Gill  Compa- 
nies, San  Antonio.  At  the  time  Presi- 
dent Clinton  selected  him,  Dalton 
represented  Stephens  Inc.,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  Dalton  has  been  president  of 
the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association,  part  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. □ 
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Whidbey’s 


NAS  Whidbey  lauded  for  environmental  excellence 


Story  by  J02  Paul  Taylor,  photos  by  Matt  Klope 


In  the  past,  it  was  not  known 
how  harmful  man-made  pol- 
lutants were  to  the  environ- 
ment. But,  Naval  Air  Station 
(NAS)  Whidbey  Island  has 
always  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
comply  with  environmental  regula- 
tory laws  while  minimizing  the  need 
for  and  the  use  of  hazardous  materi- 
als. By  so  doing,  they  have  guarded 
the  delicate  eco-system  of  Whidbey 
Island.  This  includes  protecting  and 
enhancing  animal  and  plant  species, 
some  of  which  are  extremely  rare. 

According  to  the  base's  Director  of 
Environmental  Affairs,  Kathryn 
Souders,  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  Whidbey's  environ- 
mental programs  rests  squarely  on 

Left:  Constant  testing  of  earth  and 
water  basins  are  part  of  what  makes 
Whidbey  Island’s  environmental  pro- 
grams so  successful. 

Below:  NAS  Whidbey  Island  is  home  to 
Washington’s  largest  breeding  popula- 
tion of  the  northern  harrier.  Although 
the  tall,  unmowed  grass  of  the  air  field  is 
perfect  for  this  ground-nester,  there 
has  only  been  one  harrier  bird-strike  in 
the  last  four  years. 


the  shoulders  of  the  people  who 
work  there.  "People  sometimes  do  a 
number  of  tours  here,  so  there  is  a 
real  sense  of  ownership  of  the  area." 

That  sense  of  ownership  and  pride, 
Souders  said,  makes  people  eager  to 
help  out.  "It's  not  hard  to  convinee 
people  around  here  to  pitch  in  — 
they're  very  mueh  aware  of  the 
environmental  issues  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  If  we  need  help  with  a 
project,  we  put  out  a call  for  volun- 
teers, and  they  come  and  help  us." 

According  to  Matt  Klope,  a wild- 


life biologist  in  the  environmental 
affairs  office,  another  reason  for  the 
suecess  of  Whidbey's  programs  is 
"that  on  most  installations,  natural 
resource  and  environmental  protec- 
tion programs  are  kept  separate.  We 
have  integrated  both  programs,  and  I 
think  that's  why  we're  doing  so 
well."  □ 


Taylor  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
Klope  is  a wildlife  biologist  at  NAS 
Whidbey  Island. 


Whidbey’s  Environmental  Programs 

• Saltmarsh  restoration  project.  By  modifying  a man- 
made tidegate,  Whidbey  was  able  to  allow  the  tidal  flushing  of  a 150 
acre  wetland  system  that  was  originally  a saltmarsh. 

• Golden-indian  paintbrush  protection,  whidbey  is  home 
to  one  of  the  largest  populations  of  this  delicate  flower,  which  is  on  the 
Washington  state  endangered  species  list.  The  station  has  built  fences 
around  existing  populations  and  adjacent  areas,  to  protect  the  flower 
from  predators. 

• Wetland  restoration/enhancement  program.  The  sta- 
tion spent  $13,000  enhancing  current  wetlands  and  creating  a fishing 
pond/wetland.  The  station  has  also  undertaken  wetland  enhancement 
projects  using  volunteers  with  no  cost  to  the  Navy. 

• Avian  nestbox  project,  whidbey  purchased  200  nestboxes 
and  1 1 nesting  platforms  to  improve  the  habitat  for  birds. 

• Hazardous  waste  minimization.  Since  1987,  whidbey  has 
reduced  its  generation  of  hazardous  waste  by  70  percent  — saving  the 
Navy  more  than  $1.5  million. 

• Solid  waste  recycling,  in  the  two  years  that  Whidbey  has 
been  recycling  computer  paper,  newsprint,  glass,  tin,  aluminum,  steel 
and  plastic,  the  Navy  has  saved  thousands  of  dollars. 

• Installation  restoration  (IR).  whidbey  island  is  undertak- 
ing a number  of  projects  to  improve  groundwater  quality. 

• Underground  storage  tanks  (USTs).  whidbey  has 
removed  28  unnecessary  storage  tanks  with  plans  to  eliminate  more. 

• Air  pollution  program.  The  station  has  stopped  all  burning  of 
construction  debris  and  has  installed  vapor  recovery  units  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  Halon,  freon  and  gasoline  vapors  released  into  the  air. 

• Water  quality  program,  whidbey  island  is  protecting  water 
quality  with  new  spill  response  procedures,  a survey  to  identify  areas 
where  water  quality  can  be  improved  and  an  awareness  program  which 
informs  personnel  of  the  hazards  their  waste  may  pose  to  water 
quality. 
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Major  visit 


Story  by  PHl(AW)  Joseph  Dorey, 
photos  by  Jim  Kenah,  Colours  Inc. 


Volunteering  for  ardu- 
ous duty  is  not  unu- 
sual for  a U.S.  Marine 
— even  if  that  Marine 
is  stationed  at  a televi- 
sion studio. 

For  Gerald  McRaney,  v^ho  plays  a 
Marine  offieer  in  the  TV  sitcom 
Major  Dad,  a goodwill  tour  to 
Somalia  was  no  act.  "I  think  it's 
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important  to  let  people  know,  when 
they  are  sent  to  a distant  place  in  a 
hostile  environment,  that  people 
back  home  still  care  about  them," 
McRaney  said. 

As  part  of  a United  Service  Organi- 
zations Inc.  (USO)  tour  in  February, 
he  delivered  greetings  and  valentines 
from  home  to  troops  in  Somalia 
during  Operation  Restore  Hope. 


While  visiting  the  famine-stricken 
country,  McRaney  said  he  came  to 
appreciate  what  the  armed  forces 
were  up  against. 

"You  think  of  Third  World  places, 
and  this  is  just  beyond  imagining 
Third  World,"  McRaney  said.  "I  was 
totally  amazed  at  Mogadishu  and  the 
level  of  destruction  there.  I didn't  see 
one  building  that  hadn't  been 


Over  the  years  many 
celebrities,  like  Gerald 
McRaney,  have  served 
those  serving  their  coun- 
try through  the  USO. 

shelled,  torn  apart  or  stripped. 

"But  the  thing  that  I was  really 
impressed  with  is  how  much  good 
we  had  done  in  a short  time.  At  one 
place  I visited,  when  the  Marines 
arrived  there,  [the  Somalis]  had  been 
burying  up  to  300  people  a day.  And 
by  the  time  I got  there,  they  had  that 


“I  was  so  proud  of 
what  the  people 
were  doing  there 
and  so  gratified  just 
to  he  hanging 
around  with  people 
like  that.” 


figure  down  to  20." 

Choosing  to  stay  in  the  field  with 
the  troops  rather  than  seek  hotel 
accommodations  in  nearby  Kenya, 
McRaney  said  he  would  have  stayed 
longer  than  his  three-day  visit  if  he 
hadn't  had  to  go  back  to  work 
because,  "I  was  so  proud  of  what  the 
people  were  doing  there  and  so 
gratified  just  to  be  hanging  around 
with  people  like  that." 

McRaney  said  he  especially 
enjoyed  his  visit  with  a Marine 
company  gunnery  sergeant  while 
spending  the  night  in  an  abandoned 
soccer  stadium.  "We  just  sat  up  until 
about  2 o'clock  in  the  morning, 
smoking  cigarettes,  drinking  coffee 
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Above:  McRaney  greets  troops  at  the 
86th  EMAC  hospital  in  Mogadishu. 

and  getting  the  problems  of  the 
world  straightened  [out]." 

As  an  actor,  McRaney  was  not 
expected  to  deliver  any  lines  from 
Shakespeare  during  his  visit. 
"Basically  it  was  just  a handshake 
tour,  you  know,  sit  down  and 
have  lunch  with  the  guys,  eat  an 
MRE  with  them  in  the  field,"  he 
said.  "I'm  not  exactly  gonna  get 
up  on  a stage  and  start  singing  and 
dancing  — 1 mean  conditions 
were  bad  enough  without  me 
doing  that." 

Somalia  was  the  second  USO 
tour  for  McRaney.  He  and  his 
wife,  actress  Delta  Burke,  visited 


U.S.  troops  during  Operation 
Desert  Shield.  McRaney  said  the 
tours  were  rewarding  and  he  plans 
to  do  more  in  the  future. 

"I  get  a hell  of  a lot  more  out  of 
this  I'm  sure,  than  the  service 
people  do.  I mean,  to  see  the  sense 
of  discipline  these  people  have  in 
their  work  and  pride  in  their 
country  — it's  really  a refreshing 
thing  to  see."  □ 

Dorey  is  a photo  journalist  for  All 
Hands. 

Right:  “Actually,  some  of  them 
[MREs]  aren’t  bad,’’  McRaney  said. 
“But  you’ve  probably  got  to  be  in  a 
place  like  Somalia  before  you  can 
appreciate  the  epicurean  delights  of 
an  MRE.’’ 
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Here’s  the  411 


Occasionally  emergencies  arise  requiring 
immediate  help  and  understanding.  Listed 
below  are  CONUS  toll-free  hotline  and  crisis 
numbers  that  can  be  called  by  Navy  and 
civilian  personnel  any  time. 


• Alcohol  and  Drug 
Helpline,  1-800-821-4357. 

• The  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Association,  1-800-272-3900. 

• C.D.C.  National  AIDS  Hotline, 

1-800-342-2437;  In  Spanish,  1-800-344- 
7432;  TDD/TTY  1-800-243-7889  (Mon.- 
Fri.,  10  a.m.-lO  p.m.) 

• Childhelp  USA  Hotline,  1-800-422-4453. 
Call  for  help,  counseling  and  referrals  if  you 
suspect  a child  is  an  abuse  victim. 

• Consumer  Nutrition  Hotline,  1-800-366- 
1655.  Call  for  educational  materials  for  nutrition 
referrals. 

• The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 

1-800-638-2772.  Call  for  information  on  product 
recalls  and  safety. 

• Defense  Hotline,  1-800-424-9098. 

• Department  of  Agriculture,  Meat  and  Poultry 
Hotline,  1-800-535-4555.  Call  for  information  on 
safe  preparation  and  storage  of  meat  and  poultry. 

• The  Federal  Student  Aid  Information  Center, 

1-800-433-3243.  Call  for  information  on  a variety 
of  student  aid  programs. 


• Medicaid-Medicare 
Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, 1-800-772-1213.  Hearing 
Impaired-TDD  Only,  1-800-325- 
0778. 

• National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children,  1-800- 
424-2460,  except  (202)  area  code.  Call  for 
local  referrals  of  accredited  day  care  pro- 
grams. 

• National  Council  on  Aging,  1-800-424- 
9046,  except  for  (202)  area  code.  Call  for 
information  and  referrals. 

• National  Runaway  Hotline,  1-800-231-6946. 

• The  National  Safety  Council,  1-800-621- 
7619.  Call  regarding  accident  prevention  and  safety 
suggestions. 

• National  Sighting  Line,  1-800-826-4743. 

• National  Youth  Crisis  Hotline,  1-800-442- 
4673. 

• Relay  Any  Message  Home,  1-800-231-6946. 

• U.S.  Dept,  of  Veterans  Benefits  Information 
and  Assistance,  1-800-827-1000.  Insurance  Service, 
1-800-669-8477.  □ 
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Hole  in  one 


Norfolk  MWR  turns  rec  center 
into  indoor  golf  course 


Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Steve  Orr 


The  putting 
green  isn't 
really  green. 
It's  more  of  a 
blue-gray- 

with  a nice  diamond  pattern. 
There's  not  much  room  for  a 
gallery,  and  carts  are  defi- 
nitely not  allowed  on  the 
course. 

Once  a month,  the  ping 
pong  tables  come  down  in 
one  of  the  large  rooms  of 
the  Wind  and  Sea  Recrea- 
tion Center,  located  on 
Naval  Station  Norfolk.  It's 
transformed  into  a 13-hole 
indoor  golf  course  for  a day  of 
free  miniature  golf  that  ends 
with  a late  afternoon  tourna- 
ment. 

"We  came  up  with  the  idea 
of  doing  a golf  tournament  a 
few  months  ago,"  said  Art 
Merkle,  a supervisor  at  the 
Wind  and  Sea.  "Since  we've 
started  the  monthly  tourna- 
ment, we  usually  get  a couple 
of  dozen  people  who  come  in 
and  play."  Obstacles  faced  by 
golfers  include  concrete  pillars, 
cones  and  cardboard  ramps.  "It 
can  he  challenging,"  said  Fire- 
man Brian  Caplan,  a frequent 


Above:  Playing  the  links  at  Wind  and 
Sea  Recreation  Center  is  a little  differ- 
ent than  the  PGA,  but  having  fun  is  par 
for  the  course. 

visitor  to  the  recreation  center, 
"and  it's  cheaper  than  going  out  to 
a real  golf  course." 

Seaman  Shelby  Tillman,  another 
indoor  golfer,  agrees.  "It's  a good 
way  to  relax,"  he  said.  "It's  also  a 
good  way  to  get  sailors  into  the  rec 
center  to  take  advantage  of  what's 
available." 

The  Wind  and  Sea  Recreation 
Center  offers  more  than  just  golf 
and  ping  pong.  The  facility  boasts 
computer  and  video  game  rooms,  a 
large  billiards  area,  music  and 
sound  rooms  and  a snack  bar. 

"I've  been  coming  to  the  Wind 
and  Sea  ever  since  it  opened,"  said 
Seaman  Ricardo  Salcedo  as  he 
waited  his  turn  to  putt.  "It's  a fun 
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place  to  relax  and  keep  yourself 
entertained." 

While  the  course  could  never  be 
mistaken  for  Pebble  Beaeh^  nor  the 
golfers  for  Arnold  Palmer  or  Jaek 
Nieolaus,  that  doesn't  stop  the  sail- 
ors. 

"It's  amusing  to  watch 
each  other  miss  easy  shots. 

But  that's  why  we  play," 
said  Saleedo.  "We're  here  to 
have  a good  time."  □ 


Left:  SN  Shelby  Tillman,  from  Port 
Operations  Naval  Station  Norfolk,  ' 
takes  his  best  shot  on  the  artificial 
golf  course  set  up  in  the  base  recrea- 
tion center. 

Orr  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  4, 
Norfolk. 
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''Tonight  Show''  host 
named  honorary  chief 


ho's  the 
funni- 
est 
chief 
petty 

officer  in  the  Navy?  As  of 
April  it's  Chief  Come- 
dian's Mate  Jay  Leno. 

The  first  class  come- 
dian and  host  of  NBC's 
Tonight  Show  was  pro- 
moted to  honorary  chief 
petty  officer  (CPO)  to  cel- 
ebrate the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  CPO  rank. 

Leno  was  chosen  to 
receive  the  special  honor 
in  recognition  of  his  con- 
tinuing support  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Master 
Chief  Aircraft  Mainte- 
nanceman  (Air  Warfare) 

Bobby  Ozier,  force  master 
chief  for  Commander, 

Naval  Air  Force,  U.S. 

Pacific  Fleet,  thanked 
Leno  for  his  support,  par- 
ticularly for  the  time  Leno 
spent  visiting  forces  and  ships  in  Operations 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm.  Ozier  pointed  out 
that  Leno's  support  reflects  what  Navy  chief 
petty  officers  believe  — "We  take  care  of  our 
own." 

A group  of  five  master  chief  petty  officers, 
representing  all  chiefs  and  communities  in  the 
Navy,  participated  in  the  ceremony  held  in  the 
Tonight  Show's  "Green  Room"  at  NBC's  Bur- 
bank, Calif.,  studio.  Along  with  a CPO  combi- 
nation bat  and  anchors,  Leno  was  given  a 
Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy  plaque 
and  certificate  of  appointment,  a Lone  Sailor 


plaque  and  a CPO  100th 
anniversary  cup. 

Leno  expressed  his  grat- 
itude for  the  recognition 
and  said  he  is  especially 
appreciative  of  the  mili- 
tary since  his  brother  is  a 
Vietnam  veteran.  "I  did  a 
lot  of  military  shows 
when  I was  starting  out," 
Leno  said.  "Although  I 
wasn't  in  the  service,  you 
do  what  you  can.  You  try 
to  give  something  back." 

A group  of  40  chief 
petty  officers  from  the  San 
Diego  and  Long  Beach 
areas  accompanied  the 
ceremony  participants  to 
Burbank.  Prior  to  the  cere- 
mony, the  group  was 
given  tours  of  NBC  stu- 
dios and  then  attended 
the  taping  of  the  Tonight 
Show  where  they  went  on 
camera  twice  during  the 
show.  Following  the 
show,  the  chief  petty  offi- 
cers had  a group  photo  taken  with  Leno  in  his 
CPO  cover  on  the  Tonight  Show  set. 

There  is  no  word  yet  when  or  if  Leno  will  go 
through  the  CPO  initiation,  but  sweeps  week  is 
still  to  come!  □ 


Neal  is  assigned  to  the  ComNavAirPac 
Public  Affairs  Office. 


Story  and  photo  by  JOCS  Patricia  Neal 


Host  of  NBC’s  “Tonight  Show,”  Jay  Leno, 
dons  a combination  cap  and  anchors  as 
the  Navy’s  newest  honorary  chief  petty 
officer. 
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Underwater 

shooters 

Story  by  J03  Wendy  Hamme 


Whether  from  the 
back  of  a Navy 
helicopter,  or  atop 
a HumVee,  Navy 
photographer's 

mates  (PHs)  are  able  to  practice  their 
craft  in  many  unusual  elements.  But 
for  some  photographers  of  Fleet 
Imaging  Command  Atlantic,  picture 
taking  is  better  down  where  it's 


wetter  . . . under  the  sea. 

Navy  underwater  photographers 
provide  assistance  to  most  com- 
mands that  request  it,  but  the  major- 
ity of  their  work  is  providing  video 
and  photo  documentation  for  special 
warfare  groups.  "After  viewing  the 
footage,  the  teams  are  able  to  exam- 
ine their  performance  — see  what 
went  wrong  and  what  went  right," 
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Photo  by  PHC(DV)  Mark  Reinhard 


Photo  by  PHI(SW)  Jeff  Elliot 


Navy  underwater  photographers  get  to 
practice  their  craft  in  many  unusual 
environments. 

Before  becoming  an  underwater  pho- 
tographer, PHs  must  go  through  an 
extensive  training  course. 


said  PHl(DV)  Greg  Slater. 

Combining  a rating  with  a spe- 
cialty skill  is  not  unusual,  but  in  the 
case  of  PHs  who  are  also  qualified 
divers,  the  blend  can  make  for  some 
pretty  interesting  job  opportunities. 

"The  best  job  I've  ever  done  was  in 
the  Galapagos  Islands,"  said  Slater. 
Originally  scheduled  to  shoot  a story 
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for  Navy  News  This  Week  on  the 
Jason  Project,  a science  program 
which  teaches  children  about  the 
sea,  the  job  took  an  interesting  turn 
when  a civilian  barge  carrying  all  the 
Jason  Project's  video  equipment 
sank  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador.  Slater 
was  able  to  provide  assistance  with 
Navy  equipment.  "I  was  able  to 
hook  up  our  cameras  for  the  feed  to 
the  students,  and  shooting  live  is 
something  I'd  never  done  before." 

Though  underwater  photography 
has  its  similarities  to  open-air  shoot- 
ing, Slater  said  it  is  much  more 
challenging.  The  underwater  cam- 


^  Being  underwater  has  it’s  advantages. 

0 A Navy  photographer’s  mate  (diver) 

^ holds  a 100-pound  camera  with  one 
5 hand. 

^ PHI(DV)  Greg  Slater  prepares  his 

1 camera  equipment  before  a dive. 

o’ 

Just  hopping  in  the  pool  with  a 
camera  doesn't  make  you  an  under- 
water photographer.  There  are  only  a 
handful  of  these  specialty  PHs,  and 
they  must  first  complete  the  13- 
week  2nd  class  dive  school,  where 
they  learn  the  ins  and  outs  of  work- 


“You’re  working  in 
an  element  your 
body  isn’t  designed 
for.” 


ing  under  the  waves,  and  a 12-month 
on-the-job-training  program  in  Nor- 
folk — only  then  can  they  call 
themselves  underwater  photogra- 
phers. □ 

Hamme  is  assigned  to  Fleet  Imaging 
Command  Atlantic,  Norfolk. 
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eras  weigh  almost  100  lbs.  The 
camera's  weight  while  submerged  is 
almost  neutral,  but  the  camera's  size 
can  still  be  a problem.  "Any  thing 
you  do  on  the  surface  becomes  more 
difficult  underwater.  You're  working 
in  an  element  your  body  isn't 
designed  for,"  he  said. 

Underwater  photography,  though 
exciting,  can  have  its  share  of  dan- 
ger, Slater  also  said.  "We  have  to 
watch  out  for  hazardous  marine  life, 
like  sharks  or  eels.  We  also  have  to 
be  on  guard  against  potential  diving 
problems  such  as  the  bends  and 
over-inflating  the  lungs." 
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U.S.  Navy  photo 


[iiiaj 

Story  by  J02  Brett  Bryan,  photos  by  PH2  Jerry  Ireland 

here's  something  about  a tour  of  duty  in  Italy  that 
sailors  will  always  carry  with  them.  Whether  it's 
the  beauty  of  the  Mediterranean  crashing  against 
the  rocky  shore,  or  the  memory  of  that  first 
cappuccino  sipped  on  a chilly  Roman  morning, 
they'll  always  have  Italy. 

After  receiving  orders  to  Italy,  you  could  find  yourself  on  the 
island  of  Sardinia  serving  aboard  a submarine  tender,  in 
bustling  Naples  stationed  with  military  people  from  all  over 
Europe,  on  the  flight  line  in  Sicily  or  in  the  small  town  of  Gaeta 
working  on  an  admiral's  staff.  One  thing  is  for  sure,  wherever 
you  go  in  Italy,  you're  guaranteed  a tour  like  no  other. 

For  some,  it's  the  simple  pleasures  that  make  a tour  in  Italy 
memorable  — good  food,  a walk  down  a cobblestone  street  on 
a Sunday  afternoon,  people-watching  at  a cafe  during  sunset. 
These  modest  tastes  flavor  the  memory  of  a tour  spent  taking 
in  the  Old  World.  For  others,  it's  the  just  the  excitement  of 
living  in  Europe. 

Above:  Gaeta,  home  to  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet,  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  towns  on  Italy’s  western  coast. 

Left:  Fishing  isn’t  just  a popular  pastime  in  Italy.  Many  Italians  make 
their  living  from  what  they  can  pull  from  the  sea. 


Corsica 

(France) 


Maddalena 


San  Vito 


SARDINIA 

Caoliari 


Palermo 


SICILY 


igonella 


Even  if  you  only  have  time  for  a 
short  visit,  w^hatever  you  find  in 
Italy  will  be  unique.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  anywhere.  And  once  you 
leave,  you'll  find  yourself  missing 
the  simple,  slow  and  sometimes 
confusing  Italian  culture. 

Italy  is  very  generous.  She  will 
welcome  you,  entice  you  with  her 
beauty  and  charm,  and  when  you 
leave,  let  you  take  part  of  her  with 
you.  And  for  the  rest  of  your  life, 
you'll  always  have  Italy.  □ 

Bryan  is  a photojomnalist  for  All  Hands. 
Ireland  is  a photoiournalist  assigned  to 
6th  Fleet  Public  Affairs. 

RightThe  Piazza  Navona,  featuring  one 
of  Bernini’s  fountains,  is  a popular 
tourist  attraction  in  Rome. 

Below:  Evening  in  Sicily.  Tiny  Fiats  fill 
the  crowded  streets  as  residents  of 
Catania  scurry  home. 
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Left  In  the  evenings,  Italians  enjoy  a 
leisurely  walk  through  town,  greeting 
friends  and  hearing  the  lastest  news  or 
gossip.  Others  simply  sit  by  their  win- 
dow and  watch  the  parade  of  life  go  by. 


Left:  Walks  down  cobblestone  alley- 
ways,  like  this  one  in  Gaeta,  give  you  a 
dramatic  contrast  to  the  newness  of 
everything  in  America.  Gaeta  is  only  one 
of  more  than  half  a dozen  Italian  towns 
sailors  can  be  stationed  in. 
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Trains, 

planes 

and  cars 

Getting  around  in  Italy  is 
easier  than  you  might 
think.  Many  Italians 
don't  own  cars,  so  public  transpor- 
tation is  a priority. 

• Planes  Air  travel  in  Italy  is  a 
luxury.  Plane  tickets  can  be  very 
expensive,  so  try  to  stay  on  the 
ground. 

• Trains  Trains  go  just  about 
everywhere  in  Italy  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.  For  the  most  part,  they 
are  inexpensive.  For  traveling 
from  town  to  town  or  even  over- 
night, a train  is  your  best  bet. 

• Automobiles  Rental  cars  and 
taxis  are  expensive,  and  many 
taxis  won't  take  you  all  the  way  to 
your  destination,  so  try  the  bus. 
Buses  are  inexpensive  and  can  let 
you  off  near  most  destinations. 
But  remember,  Italian  buses  take 
tickets  that  must  be  bought  before 
boarding. 

Getting  around  in  Italy  is  really 
pretty  simple.  Just  remember  the 
Italian  train  company's  motto. 
"Ticket,  no  problem.  No  ticket, 
big  problem."  □ 


“Devil  dog” 


Story  by  LT  Rob  Leggat, 
photos  by  J02  Paul  Taylor 

n injured  Marine  lies 
bleeding. 

/ \ "Corpsman  up!" 

sounds.  Even  though 
- ' the  entire  unit  is 

pinned  down  by  enemy  fire,  the 
Navy  corpsman  makes  his  way,  to 
the  Marine  to  administer  aid,  often 
drawing  fire  himself. 

It  is  a scene  that  has  been  repeated 
again  and  again  throughout  U.S. 
history.  The  respect  and  trust 
between  corpsmen  and  combat-hard- 
ened Marines  is  legendary,  and  for 
many  had  its  beginning  at  "Oper- 
ation Bulldog.". 

Sixty  hospital  corpsmen  in  BDUs 
have  responded  to  a request  from  the 
Marine  Corps  Combat  Development 
Command,  Quantico,  Va.,  for  volun- 
teers to  assist  with  the  summer 
session  of  Officer  Candidates  School 
(OCS)  or  "Bulldog"  as  it  is  known  in 
the  Corps. 

Throughout  the  next  four  months, 
the  field  medical  service-qualified 


Navy  corpsmen  shadow  Officer  Candi- 
date School  companies  as  they  endure 
the  rigors  of  one  of  the  most  physically 
demanding  courses  in  the  military, 
ready  to  provide  advice  and  respond  to 
emergencies. 

corpsmen  will  work  12-hours-a-day, 
six-days-a-week,  and  help  more  than 
3,000  candidates  double-time, 
pump,  climb,  lift,  sweat  and  "Yes, 
Sir!"  their  way  through  one  of  the 
military's  most  physically  demand- 
ing schools. 

"Marines  train  on  the  edge,"  said 
CAPT  Rex  Straughn,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Quantico  Naval  Medi- 
cal Clinic.  "At  that  tempo,  you  can 
expect  problems." 

These  problems  include  blisters, 
heat  stroke,  respiratory  ailments  and 
cracked  ribs.  As  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  so  it  is  at  Bulldog  — Navy 
corpsmen  stand  by  to  treat  their 
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In  addition  to  the  dangers  of  the  physi- 
cal regimen  of  the  course,  nature  also 
presents  a few  dangers.  Snakes,  spi- 
ders and  ticks  can  all  cause  serious 
injuries. 

Marine  Corps  brethren. 

"This  is  a real-live  operation," 
Staughn  said.  "Our  corpsmen  get  an 
opportunity  to  use  much  of  what 
they've  been  trained  for,  in  a rela- 
tively short  period  of  time.  Here 
they  routinely  save  lives." 

A typical  day  begins  with  4:30 
a.m.  reveille.  Company  sick  call 
begins  at  5 a.m.  By  5:15  a.m.,  the 
clinic  is  in  full  swing.  Between  150 
and  200  patients  are  treated  daily. 
According  to  HM2  Michael 


Kautzman,  the  sheer  volume  of 
patients  and  the  speed  required  to 
get  candidates  back  to  their  units 
require  corpsmen  to  do  the  initial 
diagnosis,  a task  normally  reserved 
for  doctors  or  nurses. 

Back  at  the  company,  the  day  goes 
on  as  usual  — the  physical  demands 
made  on  the  candidates  are  also 
made  on  the  field  corpsmen  assigned 
to  the  company.  As  the  company 
"humps"  through  15  miles  of  humid 
forest,  the  corpsman  is  right  there 
with  them,  ready  to  take  care  of  any 
medical  problem  that  might  arise. 

"Bulldog  gives  us  a chance  to  use 
the  training  we've  received.  It  pre- 
pares us  in  event  of  war,"  said  HM 
Shawn  Flanagan,  a second-year  Bull- 


dog volunteer.  "I  like  field  medicine. 
I like  the  hands-on  experience.  I like 
the  physical  activity." 

According  to  school  commandant 
Col.  W.L.  Fox,  Navy  corpsmen  are 
the  best.  A Medal  of  Honor  recipient 
and  combat  veteran.  Fox  can  person- 
ally appreciate  the  value  of 
corpsmen.  "They  have  saved  my  life 
and  they  have  saved  the  lives  of  my 
friends,"  he  said.  "They  are  a special 
breed."  □ 


Leggat  is  a Reserve  Public  Affairs  Officer 
asssigned  to  Navinfo  Midwest  113.  Tay- 
lor is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
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Makeup! 

Realistic  medical  fleet  exercise  trains  docs 

Story  and  photos  by  Marine  Lance  CpL  Kent  Laborde 


Corpsmen  can  attend  a two-day  course  at  Naval  Hospital 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  to  learn  different  techniques  in  moulage 
preparation  and  application.  Their  work  makes  field 
medical  exercises  more  realistic. 


On  a foreign  beach  the  corpsmen  and 
doctors  of  the  3rd  Medical  Battalion  (3rd 
Med)  struggle  to  keep  up  with  a relent- 
less flow  of  casualties.  Gunshot 
wounds,  bayonet  wounds,  fractured 
bones  — the  gruesome  sight  of  these  mutilations  is 
enough  to  make  anybody  outside  the  medical  pro- 
fession ill. 

It  looks  like  a scene  right  out  of  a gory  war  movie. 
And  no  wonder!  The  Hollywood-style  special  effects 
are  what  give  the  injuries  their  realism.  Sailors  from 
the  3rd  Med  have  become  experts  at  creating  false 
injuries  through  creative  makeup  applications. 

According  to  LT  (Dr.)  Andrew  Spencer,  training 
officer  for  3rd  Med,  this  makeup,  called  "moulage," 
helps  train  physicians  and  corpsmen  to  identify  and 
treat  wounds.  "It  helps  add  to  the  realism  of  the 
exercise,"  he  said.  "We  could  just  put  a card  on  a 
casualty  saying  what  his  injury  is,  but  that  doesn't  set 
the  flavor.  Without  moulage,  the  corpsmen  don't  get 
the  effect  or  the  sense  of  urgency." 

"Sometimes  we  use  chicken  bones  to  simulate  open 
fractures,  or  chicken  fat  for  bowel 
eviscerations,"  said  Hospital 
Corpsman  1st  Class  Edward 
Velasquez.  "We  also  use  mortician's 
wax  and  there's  a spray  bottle  for 
applying  fake  blood." 

How  realistic  is  moulage? 

"One  time  we  held  a drill  in  the 
chow  hall  where  we  simulated  a 
severed  finger,"  Spencer  said.  "One 
of  the  patrons  saw  it  and  thought  it 
was  real  enough  that  he  took  his 
shirt  and  covered  up  the  injury  to 
stop  the  bleeding  before  the  emer- 
gency medical  team  could  get 
there." 

These  realistic  simulations  pro- 
vide corpsmen  exposure  to  the  more 
disturbing  sights  and  reactions  in 
their  field,  and  an  insight  in  to  their 
job  importance.  □ 

Laborde  is  assigned  to  the  Consolidated 
Public  Affairs  Office  at  Camp  Smedley 
D.  Butler,  Okinawa,  fapan. 
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RE-  ECLE 

People 

making  the 

difference 


Environmental  awareness  pays  off  in  Keyport 


With  increasing 
emphasis  on  recy- 
cling and  the  envi- 
ronment, you  may 
he  giving  more 
thought  these  days  to  what  you 
throw  away  and  how  you  do  it.  For 
John  Lacy,  that  kind  of  thinking  is  a 
full-time  job. 

People  like  Lacy,  of  the  Naval 
Undersea  Warfare  Center  (NUWC) 
Division,  Keyport,  Wash.,  who  are 
committed  to  pioneering  new  meth- 
ods in  waste  reduction,  are  just  one 
of  the  reasons  Keyport  was  recog- 
nized in  January  with  the  Navy's 
first  Meritorious  Unit  Commenda- 
tion for  environmental  enhance- 
ment and  natural  resource  conserva- 
tion. 

Under  his  direction,  the  center's 
precious  metals  recovery  program 
processes  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  of  electronic  scrap  each  year. 
Recycling  office  paper  has  reduced 
the  center's  wastes  by  more  than  10 
percent,  and  an  additional  5-percent 
reduction  is  expected  with  the 

John  Lacy,  the  reycling  programs  coor- 
dinator at  NUWC  Division,  Keyport, 
Wash.,  is  one  of  the  people  behind  the 
center’s  successful  recycling  efforts. 


Story  by  Hank  Pangborn 
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U.S.  Navy  photo 


implementation  of  the  new  "bag  it" 
system.  This  summer,  Keyport  will 
begin  to  realize  a 35  to  40  percent 
reduction  with  the  elimination  of 
wood  chips  from  its  waste  stream. 

When  Lacy  took  on  the  program 
coordination  there  was  no  handbook 
to  tell  him  what  to  do.  So  it's  no 
wonder  most  of  Lacy's  projects  begin 
with  functional  engineering.  He 
looks  at  what  gets  thrown  away  and 
then  asks,  "What  form  does  the  item 


“One  idea  leads 
to  another ...  the 
end  result  is  a 
process  unique  to 
the  center.” 


have  to  take  to  be  marketable?" 

After  a material  is  linked  with  a 
usable  commodity,  the  next  step  is 
deciding  on  a process  that  results  in 
that  commodity.  Sometimes  exist- 
ing commercial  methods  for  con- 
verting the  waste  to  the  commodity 
are  impractical  or  expensive.  That's 
where  innovation  comes  in.  One 
idea  leads  to  another  and  sometimes 
the  end  result  is  a process  unique  to 
the  center. 

"Everything  starts  with  a pilot 
program,"  Lacy  said.  Customer  feed- 
back is  always  considered  in  the 
fine-tuning  stages  before  a new  pro- 
ject is  fully  implemented. 

The  center's  goal  is  to  reduce  its 
waste  stream  50  percent  by  1995. 
With  the  way  projects  are  shaping 
up,  Lacy  said,  "At  the  end  of  this 
year  we  will  be  where  I thought  we'd 
be  in  1996."  □ 

Pangboin  is  with  the  public  affairs 
office,  Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Center 
Division,  Keyport,  Wash. 


FY92  Program  Savings 


Metal  $93,000 


Paper  products  $12,000 


Laser  cartridges  $840 


Copper  contaminated 
solids  $708 
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Urban 

combat 

medicine 


Doctors  train  in 
real  world 

Story  by  K.R.  Clark, 
photos  by  Army  Staff  Sgt.  Tonja  Batts 

The  brief  calm  is  broken  by  screams  of  pain. 

In  the  background,  sirens  wail  and  chopper 
blades  slap  at  the  wind.  The  tattered, 
blood-stained  clothing  on  the  floor  is  just  a 
hint  of  what  LCDR  (Dr.)  Douglass  Hinson 
and  his  team  can  expect  tonight.  The  scene  resembles 
war  time,  so  the  medical  team  must  prepare  for  any 
event. 

Hinson  is  a military  doctor  training  for  the  battlefield 
by  working  in  what  some  call  "The  Knife  and  Gun  Club 
of  Washington,  D.C."  Throughout  the  United  States, 
military  surgeons  gain  valuable  combat  medical  experi- 
ence by  working  in  city  trauma  units,  such  as  Washing- 
ton Hospital  Center's  Medical  Shock  Trauma  Acute 
Resuscitation  (MedSTAR)  Unit.  Of  the  three  trauma 
teams  at  MedSTAR,  two  are  largely  composed  of  doctors 
from  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center  (NNMC)  and 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  both  located  in  the 
D.C.  area. 

"It's  very  beneficial  for  everyone  involved,"  said 
Hinson,  who,  when  he's  not  at  NNMC,  doubles  as  an 
attending  trauma  surgeon  and  oversees  the  Navy  train- 
ing at  MedSTAR.  "Without  a program  like  this,  we 
would  lose  the  skills  needed  in  time  of  war." 

The  trauma  fellowship  program  was  established  12 
years  ago.  Military  doctors  are  paired  with  civilian 
hospitals  to  get  practical  experience  providing  care  for 

A security  officer  waits  to  secure  the  valuables  of  a young 
patient.  Military  physicians  experience  the  closest  thing  to 
combat  medicine  working  with  MedSTAR. 
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Above:  Trauma  centers  are  fully  staffed  around  the  clock. 

Left:  The  MedSTAR  program  lets  LCDR  Doug  Hinson 
maintain  his  trauma-room  skills  and,  at  the  same  time, 
provides  the  hospital  with  a well-trained  surgeon. 

injuries  not  normally  treated  in  military  hospitals. 

The  team  is  getting  plenty  of  practice  tonight.  An 
off-duty  policeman  has  been  shot.  There  have  been  three 
single-vehicle  accidents.  One  of  the  drivers  was  drunk 
and  another  was  on  drugs.  The  third  driver,  19,  was  older 
than  any  of  her  five  passengers,  all  of  whom  were 
injured. 

It  is  not  a good  night  for  Army  Maj.  (Dr.)  Jonathan 
Jaffin,  who  will  have  to  tell  the  19-year-old  that  she  will 
never  see  out  of  her  right  eye  again.  "This  is  the  down 
side  of  the  job,"  he  said. 

The  doctors  must  weave  in  and  out  of  policemen, 
paramedics  and  fire  rescue  officers  to  get  to  the  second 
gunshot  victim  of  the  evening,  a police  officer,  who  is 
breathing  through  a tube.  Blood  is  dripping  down  his 
chest  from  two  bullet  holes. 

"After  working  here  there  is  not  much  I haven't  seen," 
said  Jaffin.  "I  can't  say  I'm  definitely  prepared  for  war, 
but  the  more  you  see  of  anything,  the  better  prepared 
you  are  to  handle  it.  This  is  the  kind  of  training  that  can 
get  you  ready."  ^ 

Clark  is  a staff  writer  and  Batts  is  a photojoiirnalist  for  the 
Pentagram,  Washington,  D.C. 
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High-energy  dance 
music,  state-of-the- 
art  light  and  sound 
systems,  game  rooms 
and  audience  partici- 
pation — all  elements  for  a fun  night 
out  can  now  he  found  on  many 


bases.  Navy  clubs  are  gearing-up  for 
the  '90s  with  a new  concept  designed 
to  keep  in  step  with  dance  clubs  in 
the  civilian  world.  New  "High 
Energy  Nightclubs"  are  appearing  on 
bases  around  the  country  and  will 
soon  open  overseas. 
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The  new  clubs  are  part  of  the 
Navy's  effort  to  offer  18-to-25-year- 
old  sailors  a quality  entertainment 
experience.  "What  we  don't  want  to 
give  them  is  just  a place  to  go  and 
drink.  We  want  them  to  go  into  an 
environment  that  offers  activity, 
fun,  the  opportunity  to  meet  people 
and  have  a good  time,"  said  Larry 
Kelly,  head  of  the  Navy  Club  Branch 
at  the  Bureau  of  Navy  Personnel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

"We  worked  with  an  outside  con- 
sultant to  develop  [the  plan]  and 
implemented  those  ideas  into  the 
creation  of  our  high-energy  clubs," 
Kelly  said.  "The  new  high-energy 
nightclubs  will  be  a completely  new 
and  different  experience  from  the 
clubs  sailors  are  used  to."  □ 

Portions  of  this  article  were  obtained 
from  Military  Clubs  and  Recreation,  an 
International  Military  Community 
Executives  Association  publication. 


There’s  probably  a 
high-energy  club 
near  you 

• Vital  Signs  — NAS  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

• Lasers  — Subase  Bangor,  Wash. 

• City  Nites  — Subase  New  Lon- 
don, Conn. 

• Pier  Five  — NWS  Earle,  Colts 
Neck,  N.J. 

• Back  Scratchers  — Subase  San 
Diego. 

• Puzzles  — NavSta  Norfolk. 

• Freddie's  Fun  Place  — NavSta 
Mayport,  Fla. 

• Charleston  Live  — NavSta  Char- 
leston, S.C. 

• Anchors  and  Spurs  — NavSta  San 
Diego. 

• Stingers  — CBC  Gulfport,  Miss. 
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Chiefs 
clean  up 

Chief  Petty  Officer  Association  adopts  a highway 


Story  and  photo  by  Susan  M.  Wessel 

Some  people  think  once 
you  make  chief,  you  don't 
do  much  cleaning,  but  a 
few  CPOs  in  New  Jersey 
have  taken  their  cleaning 
act  on  the  road  by  adopting  a stretch 
of  highway. 

The  Naval  Air  Warfare  Center 
aircraft  division  Lakehurst  Chief 


Petty  Officer  Association  (CPOA), 
adopted  a section  of  road  through  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation's (DoT)  Adopt-A-  Highway 
Program. 

The  CPOA  held  their  first  off-duty 
volunteer  cleanup  of  their  four-mile 
stretch  of  road  last  November  and 
collected  25  bags  of  trash. 

The  CPOA  decided  to  show  the 
local  community  the  U.S.  Navy 
cares  about  its  surrounding  commu- 
nity and  environment.  Joining  the 
Adopt-A-Highway  program  required 
a serious  commitment  — the  CPOA 
signed  a two-year  contract  with  New 
Jersey  DoT  to  clean  up  the  area  four 
times  a year. 

The  program  is  a two-way  street  of 
cooperation.  The  DoT  provides  the 
trash  bags,  reflective  vests,  posts 
signs  to  alert  motorists  not  to  litter, 
and  arranges  the  pick  up  of  the  bags 
and  debris. 

If  you  are  interested  in  adopting  a 
highway,  contact  your  state  depart- 
ment of  transportation.  □ 

Wessel  is  with  the  Public  Affairs  Office, 
Naval  Air  Warfare  Center  aircraft  divi- 
sion, Lakehurst,  N.J. 


Lakehurst’s  CPOA  was  the  first  military 
organization  in  the  state  to  adopt  a 
highway. 
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Growing  money  on 

IJL 

Crane’s  forest  management  program  nets  profit 

Story  by  PHl(AW)  Joseph  Dorey,  photo  courtesy  of  NSWC 


While  money  does 
not  grow  on  trees, 
if  managed  prop- 
erly, timber  can 
turn  into  "wooden 

dollars." 

At  the  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Cen- 
ter (NSWC),  Crane,  Ind.,  the  timber 
management  program  netted 
$790,000  in  profits  from  timber  sales 
— more  than  40  percent  of  the 
Navy's  total  forestry  income  for 
FY92.  As  part  of  DoD's  Natural 
Resources  Management  Program 
since  1962,  NSWC  Crane  holds  ste- 
wardship of  more  than  48,000  acres 
of  forestland,  valued  in  excess  of 
$100  million. 

During  FY92,  10,000  trees  were 
harvested  and  sold  on  the  open 
market,  but  that  represents  only  a 


small  percentage  of  the  standing 
forest. 

"It  sounds  like  a lot  to  the  layper- 
son if  you  say  we're  cutting  10,000 
trees,"  said  David  R.  Poynter,  an 
NSWC  forester.  "They  say,  'Gosh, 
10,000  trees!  That's  more  trees  than 
are  in  my  whole  city!'  But  we're  only 
harvesting  about  20  percent  of  our 
sustained  yield." 

The  sustained  yield  represents  the 
amount  of  new  trees  grown  each 
year,  not  the  standing  forest,  which 
has  more  than  6 million  trees. 

"If  you  harvested  100  percent  of 
your  sustained  yield  every  year,  you 
would  never  run  out  of  timber," 
Poynter  said.  "We  still  want  our 
forest  to  mature  a little  further,  so 
we're  not  cutting  to  that  level  yet." 

Of  the  $790,000  profit  from  FY92, 


The  forest  is  managed  through  a timber 
stand  improvement  program,  which 
concentrates  on  clearing  areas  around 
existing  trees  to  enhance  natural  tree 
regeneration. 

$215,946  was  turned  over  to  the 
State  of  Indiana.  The  rest  of  the 
money  was  turned  in  to  a central 
DoD  fund  to  help  support  shortfalls 
of  other  installations'  forestry  pro- 
grams. 

Out  of  the  last  harvest,  62  trees 
were  sent  to  replank  USS  Constitu- 
tion, some  of  which  came  from  an 
area  designated  "Constitution 
Grove."  The  trees  required  for  the 
Navy's  flagship  are  white  oaks, 
worth  $2,000  to  $4,000  each  on  the 
open  market.  □ 

Dorey  is  a photo] omnalist  for  All  Hands. 
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Making  your  next  move  smooth 


For  many  sailors  and  their 
families,  having  a sponsor 
often  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  a good 
move  and  a bad  move.  In 
fact,  it  has  made  such  a 
difference  that  the  spon- 
sor program  is  now  man- 
datory for  all  permanent 
change  of  station  (PCS) 
transfers,  both  stateside 
and  overseas. 

The  enlisted  requisition 
period  has  been  expanded 
from  seven  to  nine 
months,  providing  more 
time  to  identify  billets 
needing  high  level-secu- 
rity clearances,  long  lead 
time  and  specialized  train- 
ing or  to  meet  overseas 
screening  requirements. 

The  expanded  period 
also  allows  most  person- 
nel with  projected  rota- 
tion dates  during  or 
shortly  after  major  deploy- 
ments to  discuss  orders 
prior  to  their  deployment. 

This  also  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  sponsors  to  be 
assigned  by  their  receiv- 
ing command. 

Sponsors  should  be  E-5 
or  above.  Service  mem- 
bers due  to  transfer  soon 
should  not  be  assigned  to 
sponsor  incoming  person- 
nel. 

If  you're  assigned  to  be  a 
sponsor,  you  can  expect  to 
be  thoroughly  briefed  on 
the  responsibilities  of 
your  assignment  and  to 
attend  sponsor  training. 

Good  sponsors  can 
influence  initial  percep- 
tions, develop  a sense  of 


well-being  in  new  arrivals  and  deter- 
mine how  a duty  station  is  viewed. 
This  puts  newly  arriving  sailors  off 
to  a great  start.  □ 


Overseas  PCS  tips 

If  you're  transferring  overseas,  being  misinformed  about 
the  regulations  is  just  as  detrimental  as  not  getting  paid.  The 
following  facts  will  help  you  make  your  overseas  PCS  move 
a good  one: 

• Overseas  screening  must  be  accomplished  within  30 
days  of  receipt  of  orders. 

• Service  members  and  dependents  must  be  screened. 
Dependents  of  service  members  who  elect  an  unaccompa- 
nied tour  must  still  be  screened. 

• Screening  waivers  for  dependents  will  only  be  granted  if 
a spouse  refuses  to  be  screened  or  if  an  ex-spouse  refuses  to 
allow  dependent  children  to  be  screened.  In  these  cases  the 
member  will  be  assigned  unaccompanied. 

• Service  members  with  accompanying  dependents  must 
receive  command  sponsorship  for  dependents  and  depend- 
ent entry  authorization  from  the  overseas  command. 

• PSDs  will  only  request  command  sponsorship  for  your 
dependents  when  screening  is  completed.  Some  overseas 
commands  do  not  allow  concurrent  travel  to  their  location. 
Ask  about  requirements  for  command  sponsorship  for  the 
area  to  which  you  are  being  assigned. 

• Most  overseas  locations  have  a waiting  list  for  obtaining 
Navy  family  housing.  Members  with  command  sponsored 
dependents  are  entitled  to  Temporary  Lodging  Allowance 
(TLA).  Linding  suitable  housing  in  the  host  country  may  be 
very  expensive. 

• Taking  advance  pay  may  cause  financial  difficulty  later. 
If  you  don't  need  advance  pay,  don't  take  it. 

• Information  concerning  overseas  transfers  can  be 
obtained  from  the  "Enlisted  Transfer  Manual,"  Chapter  4, 
your  local  PSD  or  PSA  and  the  Overseas  Transfer  Informa- 
tion Service  by  calling  DSN  286-5932/33/34/35;  (703) 
746-5932/33/34/35;  or  toll  free  (800)  827-8197.  □ 
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Ten  HOT  careers 


Opportunities  bloom  for  veterans 

Story  by  David  E.  Gumpert 


Finding  a top-flight  com- 
pany that's  willing  to  hire 
you  after  leaving  the  mili- 
tary has  become  increas- 
ingly tricky.  As  you  look 
around  for  a solid  employer  with 
staying  power,  all  you  may  see  are 
hiring  freezes  and  layoffs. 

Amid  this  chaotic  environment, 
you're  determined  to  find  a challeng- 
ing, well-paying  position  at  a stable 
company  that  values  your  skills, 
education  and  military  experience. 
Do  you  have  any  chance  at  all? 

Absolutely.  According  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration 
(SB A)  small  companies  are  creating 
tens  of  thousands  of  new  jobs. 

To  identify  promising  companies, 
start  by  targeting  industries  that  are 
most  likely  to  boom  in  the  '90s.  Be 
creative.  Your  military  specialty 
could  be  important.  Fast-growing 
companies  need  people  with  a wide 
variety  of  skills  to  help  fuel  their 
growth. 

What  follows  is  a review  of  10 
industries  that  are  primed  for  rapid 


growth  through  the  decade. 

1.  Career  counseling:  Ironic 
as  it  may  seem,  departing  vet- 
erans can  launch  rewarding 
careers  helping  others  resolve 
their  joh  dilemmas.  By  some 
estimates,  it  won't  he  unusual 
for  people  with  college  degrees 
to  gain  experience  in  three  to 
six  different  careers  in  their 
lifetimes. 

2.  Computer  and  office 
machine  repair:  Much  of  the 
electronic  gadgetry  that  has 
accumulated  in  American 
companies  in  recent  years  will 


have  to  he  repaired  as  it  ages. 
This  includes  more  than  25 
million  personal  computers 
crowding  offices,  homes  and 
schools. 

3.  Day  care:  This  long-dis- 
cussed business  area  seems 


finally  ready  to  post  signifi- 
cant growth.  The  trends  cer- 
tainly are  in  place,  as  the 


number  of  women  in  the  work 
force  climbed  to  almost  50 
million  last  year  from  38  mil- 
lion in  1980,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment reports. 


4.  Educational  services  and 
products:  Companies  that  tap 
new  technologies  and  other 


creative  innovations  to 
improve  teaching  methods 
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stand  to  reap  handsome 
rewards. 


5.  Financial  planning:  For 

members  of  the  military  who 


understand  personal  finance, 
there's  a bulging  market  of 
nearly  78  million  baby  boom- 
ers who  need  your  help.  The 
"Boomer  Report,"  a newslet- 
ter published  in  New  York, 
found  only  10  percent  of  40-to- 
45 -year-olds  have  made  spe- 
cific plans  for  retirement. 


6.  Home  health  care:  Outpa- 
tient care  is  the  fastest-grow- 


ing small-business  area,  and 
some  of  America's  fastest- 
growing  companies  are  boom- 
ing because  of  their  ability  to 
provide  important  hospital 
services  at  patients'  homes. 


7.  Marketing  and  promotional 
services:  In  past  recessions. 


these  firms  were  the  first  to 
suffer,  but  the  business  envi- 
ronment has  changed.  Com- 
panies that  provide  cost-effec- 
tive marketing  and  public  rela- 
tions programs  should  be  in 
big  demand  through  the  '90s. 

8.  Printing,  copying  and  mail- 
ing services:  The  age  of  the 

paperless  society  is  taking 
much  longer  to  materialize 
than  forecasters  predicted. 
This  category  has  experienced 
double-digit  growth  in  recent 
years,  ranking  as  the  nation's 
third-fastest-growing  small- 
business-dominated  industry, 
according  to  the  SB  A. 

9.  Senior  fitness  and  recrea- 
tion: Demographics  again  play 
into  the  fortune  of  departing 
veterans.  By  2000,  the  number 


of  Americans  age  65  or  older 
will  have  increased  1 7 percent, 
to  35  million,  from  30  million 
currently,  reports  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  That 
growth  will  create  great 
demand  for  improved  physical 
fitness  care  for  older  people. 

10.  Environmental  protection: 

Just  look  around  to  see  tre- 
mendous need  to  clean  up  the 
environment.  If  you  have 
chemical  or  environmental 
engineering  experience,  you 
can  write  your  own  ticket  at 
many  companies.  Yet  training 
in  legal,  management  and 
community  relations  issues 
also  is  valued  by  environ- 
mental consulting,  construc- 
tion and  waste-management 
concerns. 

Besides  the  10  industries 
listed,  other  potential  growth 
fields  include  infrastructure 
modernization,  crime  preven- 
tion, energy  efficiency  and  the 
privatization  of  government 
services. 

You  can  use  your  imagina- 
tion and  creativity  to  identify 
at  least  a dozen  more.  Your 
resourcefulness  is  all  that  lim- 
its your  ability  to  identify  the 
high-growth  companies  of  the 
'90s.  M 


Gumpert  is  a wiitei  in  Needham,  Mass. 
This  article  is  reprinted  by  permission 
from  the  National  Business  Employ- 
ment Weekly,  © 1992,  Dow  Jones  i)  Co. 
Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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who  would 
you  hire? 

So,  you're  getting  out 
of  the  Navy. 
Whether  you've  put 
in  your  20  or  not, 
you  are  likely  to  seek 
another  joh. 

You  only  get  one  chance  to 
make  a first  impression,  so 
make  it  a good  one.  Remember, 
first  impressions  are  usually 
formed  in  the  first  six  seconds. 
The  way  you're  dressed,  as  well 
as  your  grooming  standards, 
forms  the  basis  for  that  first 
impression. 

Wearing  a uniform  day  after 
day  tends  to  keep  sailors  from 
having  extensive  wardrobes. 
Dressing  for  success  in  your 
new  career  is  something  you 
may  have  to  learn.  Appropriate 
grooming  standards  are 

instilled  in  sailors  and 

shouldn't  be  a major  problem. 

Professionalism  is  what  you 
want  to  convey  with  the 
clothes  you  choose.  You  want 
to  be  considered  for  the  job 
because  of  your  skills,  not 
because  you  wear  trendy  or 
inappropriate  clothes  that  set 
you  apart  from  everyone  else. 

Your  new  success  begins 
long  before  you  meet  the  per- 
sonnel director.  It  starts  with 
homework  and  preparation. 
Good  luck!  □ 

Information  taken  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  handbook 
Transition  Assistance  Program. 
Art  by  LCDR  Rob  Raine. 


• Hair  — styled. 

• Mustache  (optional)  — 
trimmed  and  combed. 

• White  or  light  shirt  — long 
sleeved. 

• Suit  or  sport  coat  with  coordi- 
nating tie. 

• Shake  hands  firmly. 

• Limit  jewelry  to  a tasteful 
watch  and  ring  (not  on  a pinky 
or  ear). 

• Briefcase  — optional. 

• Suit  trousers  or  slacks  — 
pressed. 

• Leather  shoes  — polished.  ■ 


• Hair  — Major  bed  head. 

• Metallic-blue  reflecto  shades. 

• Cool  mustache. 

• Flashy  earring. 

• Borrowed  Don  Johnson's  razor. 

• "Hang  Loose,  Dude"  greeting. 

• Muscle  shirt  — mustard  stain 
(optional). 

• Mondo  Beach-Dude  diver 
watch. 

• Flowered  cotton  knickers. 

• Socks  ...  NOT! 

• Leather  dockers  or  unlaced, 
high-top  sneaker.  ■ 
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success 


Hair  styled. 

Use  a light  touch  on  make-up. 
Tasteful  jewelry  and  earrings. 
Blouse  with  collar  or  scarf. 
Suit  or  conservative  dress. 
Ladies  watch. 

Tasteful  leather  handbag. 

Skirt  knee  length. 

Hose. 

Medium-heel  pumps.  ■ 


• Bad  hair  day  (courtesy  of  Chez 
Windblast). 

• Like  ...  totally  rad  eyelashes. 

• Make-up  — slathered  on  with 
a trowel. 

• UNLV  T-shirt. 

• Minimum  six  bracelets  (from 
the  discount  table  at  Salvation 
Army  Thrift,  of  course). 

• Mom's  groovy,  old  purse  from 
Woodstock. 

• Denim  cut-offs  (very  short). 

• Hose  ...  NOT! 

• Radical  Roman  sandals.  ■ 


“Ace”  that  interview 

Do: 

• Look  as  though  you  belong 
— visit  the  company  and  see 
how  employees  are  dressed. 

• A handshake  is  worth  a 
thousand  words  — make  it  firm 

• Maintain  eye  contact  80 
percent  of  the  time 

• Lean  forward  slightly  to 
show  interest 

• Sit  erect,  but  not  rigid 

• Show  attentive  behavior 

• Avoid  irritating  speech  pat- 
terns (e.g.  talking  too  fast,  say- 
ing "you  know") 

Don't: 

• Sit  on  the  edge  of  the  chair 

• Sit  with  a tilt  to  one  side 

• Plop  in  the  seat 

• Recline  or  casually  lie  back 

• Wiggle  your  foot  or  leg 

Appearance 

reminders 

• Look  professional,  confident 
and  competent. 

• Make  sure  your  clothes  are 
clean.  If  you  can't  afford  dry 
cleaning,  buy  washable  cloth- 
ing. 

• Keep  your  clothing  mended 
and  pressed. 

• Take  care  of  the  little  things. 
Shine  your  shoes,  have  your 
heels  repaired.  Don't  overstuff 
briefcases  or  handbags  and 
replace  them  when  they  look 
worn. 

• Rotate  your  clothing  to  keep 
your  wardrobe  "exciting"  — 
both  to  yourself  and  to  your 
co-workers. 

• Clothes  you  wear  to  the  office 
should  be  more  conservative 
than  your  leisure  wear. 

• Each  time  you  add  to  your 
business  wardrobe,  ask  yourself 
if  the  garment  is  right  for  you 
and  for  your  office. 
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Sailors  love  the  movies. 

But  if  you  asked  them 
what  they  would  put  into 
a dream  theater,  the 
answers  may  surprise  you. 
Ten  sereens,  first-run  movies,  rea- 
sonable priees,  a video  arcade  that  is 
the  envy  of  any  game-room  operator 
and  a full-service  concession  area 
plus  two  satellite  snack  bars.  By  the 
way  — it  has  to  be  easy  to  get  to  from 
base. 

Sailors  in  the  Norfolk  area  got 
their  wish  two  years  ago  when  Main 
Gate  Movies  opened,  heralding  a 
first  for  military  bases  — a private- 
sector  movie  theater  built  on  a mili- 
tary installation. 

Main  Gate  Movies  is  right  outside 
the  main  gate  of  Naval  Station  Nor- 


Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Steve  Orr 

folk,  part  of  the  sprawling  Navy 
Exchange  and  commissary  complex. 
But,  according  to  J.  Wayne  Ander- 
son, president  of  operations  for  R/C 
Theaters,  the  proximity  and  military 
discounts  aren't  the  only  benefits 
offered. 

"Besides  having  a nearby  theater, 
the  Navy  also  receives  income  from 
it,"  he  said.  "That  income,  in  turn,  is 
given  to  non-appropriated  funds, 
which  provides  recreation  and  enter- 
tainment for  troops  around  the 
world." 

Business  has  been  good,  according 
to  Billy  Kinder,  the  theater's  man- 
ager who  is  a retired  sailor  himself. 
"Between  92  and  96  percent  of  the 
theater's  business  is  active-duty  mil- 
itary," he  said.  "Our  primary  cus- 


tomer is  the  sailor  who  lives  on  the 
ship  or  in  the  barracks." 

"This  theater  is  a good  idea,"  said 
Sonar  Technician  (Surface)  2nd 
Class  Peter  Lee.  "There  are  a lot  of 
sailors  who  don't  have  cars  or  who 
are  new  to  the  area.  They  don't  have 
to  cross  town  in  a cab  or  a bus  just  to 
go  to  a movie." 

That's  exactly  what  planners  had 
in  mind  when  building  Main  Gate 
Movies.  "We  wanted  to  give  the 
service  people  a movie  complex  so 
they  would  never  have  to  leave  the 
base  area,"  Anderson  concluded, 
"but  we  also  wanted  to  give  the  best 
entertainment  possible  for  the  least 
amount  of  money."  □ 

On  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  4,  Norfolk. 
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A night  spent  at  the 
movies  at  Naval 
Station  Norfolk  now 
means  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  first 
run  movies,  eat 
good  food  and  take 
a shot  at  a number 
of  video  games  — 
all  at  a reasonable 
price. 
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Source:  Associated  Press  Wire  Service. 
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What 
a mess! 


Brothers  pull 
man  from 
burning  car 


Combining  his  passion  for 
cooking  with  his  love  for  educa- 
tion, Chief  Mess  Management 
Specialist  (SS)  Jose  "Kully"  Crean 


MSC(SS)  Joseph  “Kully”  Crean 
works  closely  with  his  fellow  class- 
mates to  move  his  salmon  mousse  to 
its  presentation  platter. 

has  earned  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  his  civilian  and  military 
counterparts. 

Crean,  who  manages  the  flag 
mess  for  Commander,  Subma- 
rine Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet, 
recently  completed  his  culinary 
curriculum  at  Johnson  St  Wales 
University  in  Norfolk,  and  has 
joined  the  elite  ranks  of  those 
who  not  only  love  to  eat,  hut  love 
to  cook. 

Surpassing  Johnson  St  Wales' 
highest  standards,  Crean  was 
selected  as  the  Young  Culinarian 
of  the  Year  for  his  graduating 
class  — a coveted  honor  shared 
only  hy  those  who  show  extraor- 
dinary promise  in  the  food  serv- 
ice industry.  Crean  also  received 
a $250  scholarship  to  help  defer 
some  of  the  tuition. 

"I've  always  loved  to  cook," 


said  the  30-year-old  native  of 
Brunswick,  Ga.  "I  grew  up  in  a 
large  family  where  there  was 


always  a need  for  more  food. 
When  it  came  to  deciding 
whether  to  help  with  yard  work 
or  lend  a hand  in  the  kitchen,  I 
chose  the  kitchen  almost  every 
time." 

Crean  has  high  hopes  for  his 
future  as  a chef.  Having  com- 
pleted his  culinary  dehut,  he  has 
now  set  his  sights  on  becoming  a 
Certified  Working  Chef,  the  sec- 
ond stage  in  the  long  path  to 
becoming  a master  chef. 

"In  the  United  States,  there  are 
only  about  65  or  70  who  have 
attained  this  distinction,"  said 
Crean.  "I  know  it's  a long  way 
off,  but  if  there's  one  thing  I've 
learned  in  the  Navy,  it's  that  you 
can  achieve  any  goal  as  long  as 
you  stick  with  it  and  take  it  one 
step  at  a time."  ■ 


Story  and  photo  by  JOC(SW)  Gregg  L. 
Snaza,  who  is  temporarily  assigned  to 
Commander,  Submarine  Force  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet,  Norfolk. 


Every  once  in  a great  while,  some- 
thing happens  that  really  is  "news" 
— something  heroic  and  noble.  Such 
an  event  occurred  last  February  — a 
night  that  will  forever  mark  the  lives 
of  two  strangers. 

Wayne  Mahoney,  the  supply  room 
manager  at  Naval  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  his  brother  were  enjoying 
a quiet  evening  at  home  when  they 
heard  a crash.  "We  jumped  up  and 
ran  outside,  and  there  was  a car  on 
fire,"  Wayne  recounted.  "We  could 
see  a man  in  the  car." 

With  little  regard  for  his  own  life, 
Wayne  ran  to  the  burning  vehicle  to 
save  24-year-old  Christopher  Wom- 
ack. "I  knew  the  car  could  explode 
any  minute,"  he  said. 

Womack's  broken  legs  were 
lodged  under  the  dashboard.  Wayne 
and  his  brother  managed  to  pry 
Womack  out  and  drag  him  to  safety. 
By  the  time  they  turned  to  look  at 
the  car  again,  it  was  engulfed  in 
flames. 

The  Mahoneys  received  citations 
for  heroism,  but  Wayne  sees  the 
rescue  differently.  "I  view  it  as  God 
looking  down  on  us,"  he  said.  "God 
made  it  all  possible  by  working 
through  us  to  save  Chris."  ■ 


Story  by  Susan  Straight,  with  the  BuMed 
Public  Affairs  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
Photo  by  f02  Brett  Bryan,  a photojour- 
nalist for  All  Hands. 
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Scrapped  aircraft,  like  this  old  F-4,  can 
aid  commercial  and  sport  fishing  by 
being  used  to  build  reefs. 

Old  bird  helps 
feed  the  fishes 

Personnel  at  Naval  Aviation 
Depot  (NaDep)  Cherry  Point,  N.C., 
have  come  up  with  some  innovative 
ways  to  enhance  the  region's  natural 
resources,  and  Boh  Turbeville  is  no 
exception.  Turheville,  who  works  in 
the  Production  Facilities  Planning 
and  Control  Branch,  recently  came 
up  with  an  idea  to  provide  scrapped 
aircraft  for  the  state's  artificial  reef 
program. 

The  idea  began  after  Turbeville 
received  a request  to  help  cut  up 
scrap  aircraft.  "It  was  going  to  cost 
more  to  cut  up  the  aircraft  for 
disposal  than  we  were  going  to  gain 
from  the  sale  of  scrap  metal,"  he 
said. 

The  production  controller  said  he 
started  thinking  about  sunken  ships 
and  questioned  if  sunken  airplanes 
could  be  used  in  the  same  way  — as 
a habitat  for  fish.  After  contacting 
the  state's  Marine  Fisheries  division, 
Turbeville  found  he  was  on  the  right 
track  — studies  indicate  aluminum 
makes  an  ideal  reef  for  fish. 

After  months  of  correspondence 
and  planning,  NaDep  employees  bid 
farewell  to  the  first  in  a series  of 
scrapped  aircraft  to  be  provided  to 
the  state  — an  F-4.  "Disposing  of  the 
aircraft  in  this  manner  saves  us 
money  and  creates  a habitat  for  the 
fish  as  well,"  said  Turbeville.  ■ 

Story  and  photo  by  NaDep  Public 
Affairs  Office,  Cherry  Point,  N.  C. 


Succeeding  in 
“The  Hole” 


Working  down  in  USS  Kitty 
Hawk's  (CV  63)  "hole"  is  no  picnic 
— just  ask  any  of  the  800-plus 
engineers  who  drive  "the  Fieart  of 
the  Hawk.”  At  three  decks  below 
sea  level  in  Hawk's  No.  3 Main 
Machinery  Room  (3MMR),  the  days 
are  long  and  the  mercury  rarely 
drops  below  the  90-degree  mark. 


success  to  maturity  and  the  people 
with  whom  he  works. 

"It's  hard  work,  and  these  guys 
deserve  every  ounce  of  recognition 
that  they  receive,"  said  Huffman. 
"We've  got  a great  crew  down  there 
— all  the  engineers  on  board  have 
really  'busted  their  humps'  and 
really  done  the  job." 

And  it's  because  of  that  resilient. 


Work  in  “the  hole”  is  hot  and  danger- 
ous. MMC(SW)  Lawrence  R.  Huffman 
makes  sure  his  sailors  know  how  to 
keep  their  cool  and  do  their  jobs  right. 

The  mettle  of  any  man  who  can 
take  the  heat,  hours  and  stress  in 
3MMR  and  succeed  there  runs  true 
and  deep.  Chief  Machinist's  Mate 
(SW)  Lawrence  R.  Huffman, 
3MMR's  leading  chief  petty  officer, 
is  one  such  man.  Huffman,  who 
recently  reenlisted  on  board  Kitty 
Hawk  for  his  final  tour,  has  served  16 
years  in  the  machinery  spaces  of  six 
different  Navy  ships  working  in 
what  he  considers  "the  best  rate  in 
the  Navy."  Rejoining  the  Navy  in 
1980  as  an  E-3,  Huffman  rose 
through  the  ranks  very  quickly  in  his 
new  field.  The  chief  attributes  his 


"tougher-than-steel"  work  ethic 
that  the  ship's  engineers  return  to 
the  hole,  day  after  day,  in  the  heat 
and  the  noise,  to  keep  Kitty  Hawk 
running.  And  it's  because  of  them 
that  Huffman  devotes  his  skills  to 
keep  Navy  ships  steaming  smoothly 
around  the  world.  ■ 

Story  by  J02  W.  Scott  Permer,  photo  by 
PH3  fames  E.  Gallagher;  both  are 
assigned  to  USS  Kitty  Hawk  (CV  63). 
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Mdil  Buoy 


On  target 

I'm  sending  this  letter  in  reference 
to  a letter  from  Mr.  George  F. 
Hoffman,  of  Kitty  Hawk,  N.C.  [Jan. 
'93j.  As  I'm  sure  you  recall,  Mr. 
Hoffman  was  the  animal  rights  activ- 
ist who  criticized  your  magazine  for 
its  illustrated  article  concerning 
Mexican  bullfights.  He  called  this 
sport,  and  I quote,  "repulsive,  deca- 
dent and  nauseating."  I'm  sure  Mr. 
Hoffman's  intentions  were  t|uite 
noble,  however,  I believe  a bit  over- 
stated. 

Having  lived  for  a brief  period  in 
Texas,  not  far  from  the  border  town 
of  Piedras  Negras,  I have  had  the 
opportunity  to  witness  this  great 
cultural  event.  Instead  of  looking  at 
the  bullfight  as  "barbaric,  sadistic,  or 
perverted,"  it  should  be  viewed  as  it 
is  — a rich,  historic  tradition,  which 
dates  back  to  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

— Robert  E.L.  Walters 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Over  the  hull 

I am  referencing  your  article  on 
Page  46  of  the  April  93  issue  of  All 
Hands  magazine.  You  refer  to  USS 
Peterson's  hull  number  as  DDG  989. 
The  correct  hull  number  is  DD  969. 
USS  Deyo  is  DD  989. 

— GTOl(SW)  James  M.  Jones 
Naval  Security  Station,  Washington, 

D.C. 


Sorry,  you’re  right.  — ed. 


"VertRep  Tragedy"].  Did  they  sur- 
vive? Did  the  flight  deck  crew  suffer 
any  casualties  (notice  the  absence  of 
main  rotor  blades)?  One  can  envision 
the  clamor  of  fire  parties  manning 
up,  hurried  conversations  between 
ship  GOs  and  the  chaplain  praying 
for  every  shipmate  involved  in  this 
honorable  mention  winning  photo- 
graph. 

Twenty-five  years  in  naval  avia- 
tion has  convinced  me  that  every 
successfully  completed  flight  quar- 
ters deserves  First  Place. 

— CW03  Clifton  L.  Craighead 
HS  15,  FPO  Miami 

• The  “VertRep  Tragedy”  photo 
was  taken  on  Aug.  21,  1992,  while 
the  CH-46  was  landing  on  USS 
Suribachi  (AE  21).  Three  crew  mem- 
bers exited  and  walked  aboard 
Suribachi  as  another  crew  member 
unhooked  and  dropped  into  the 
water.  He  was  rescued  by  a helo  from 
USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN 
69).  Minor  injuries  were  sustained, 
and  no  deck  casualties  occurred. 
— ed. 


Practice  what  you 
preach 

I enjoyed  the  April  issue  of  All 
Hands  which  featured  several  articles 
on  the  environment.  One  question 
comes  to  mind.  Is  All  Hands  printed 
on  recycled  paper  or  is  the  magazine 
merely  paying  lip  service  to  the  idea? 

— ETl  James  Zumbro 
NavSubBase  New  London,  Conn. 


Split  decision 


I'm  writing  in  regard  to  the  "Buf- 
falo Soldiers"  article  and  the  first 
place  color  feature  selection  in  the 
February  edition  of  All  Hands. 

The  story  of  the  buffalo  soldiers 
and  the  hardships  they  endured  has 
long  been  neglected.  These  men 
richly  deserved  the  recognition  of 
having  their  story  told.  Many  black 
units,  large  and  small,  await  their 
place  in  the  public  eye.  Bravo  Zulu! 

All  photo  winners  are  to  be 
applauded,  however,  I believe  you 
show  another  winner.  The  "VertRep 
Tragedy"  photograph  vividly  sums 
up  the  perils  of  naval  aviation,  and 
has  been  grossly  misjudged. 

I cannot  help  but  wonder  about  the 
fate  of  the  H-46  aircrew  [portrayed  in 


• While  the  Government  Printing 
Office  contract  we  have  permits  All 
Hands  to  be  printed  on  recycled 
paper  stock  that  meets  our  quality 
standards,  it  doesn’t  require  it. 
Because  the  contract  is  awarded  to 
the  lowest  bidder,  and  recycled 
paper  is  considerably  more  expen- 
sive, the  magazine  isn’t  printed  on 
recycled  paper.  We’re  looking  into  it. 

However,  we  do  take  other  meas- 
ures. Only  one  copy  of  All  Hands  is 
printed  for  every  six  sailors,  so,  in  its 
own  way,  it  is  recycled.  In  addition, 
our  parent  command,  Navy  Internal 
Relations  Activity,  recycles  all  news- 
papers (we  get  a copy  of  every  base 
paper  in  the  Navy),  white  paper, 
cardboard,  cans,  bottles  and  more. 
— ed. 
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i4LL444NDS  Photo  Contest 

The  All  Hands  Photo  Contest  is  open  to  all  active-duty,  Reserve  and  civilian  Navy 
personnel  in  two  categories:  Professional  and  Amateur.  The  professional  category 
includes  Navy  photographer's  mates,  journalists,  officers  and  civilians  working  in 
photography  or  public  affairs. 

All  entries  must  be  Navy  related  and  people  oriented.  Photos  need  not  be  taken  in  the 
calendar  year  of  the  contest. 

Competition  includes  single-image  feature  picture  and  picture  story  (three  or  more 
photos  on  a single  theme)  in  black-and-white  print,  and  color  print  or  color 
transparency.  No  glass-mounted  transparencies  or  instant  film  (Polaroid)  entries  are 
allowed.  Photo  stories  presented  in  color  transparencies  should  be  numbered  in  the 
order  you  wish  to  have  them  viewed  and  accompanied  by  a design  layout  board  showing 
where  and  how  you  would  position  the  photographs. 

There  is  a limit  of  six  entries  per  person.  Each  picture  story  is  considered  one  entry 
regardless  of  the  number  of  views. 

Minimum  size  for  each  single-image  feature  picture  is  5 inches  by  7 inches. 

All  photographs  must  be  mounted  on  black  1 1 -inch  by  14-inch  mount  board. 

Picture  stories  must  be  mounted  on  three,  black  11 -inch  by  14-inch  mount  boards 
taped  together,  excluding  photo  stories  entered  as  transparencies. 

Please  use  the  entry  form  below  and  include  the  Title  of  the  photograph  and  complete 
Cutline  information  on  a separate  piece  of  paper  taped  to  the  back  of  the  photo  or  slide 
mount. 

Certificates  will  be  awarded  to  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  place  winners  as  well  as  Honorable 
Mention  in  each  of  the  categories.  Winning  photographs  will  be  featured  in  All  Hands 
magazine. 

Entries  will  not  be  returned  to  the  photographer. 

For  more  information  about  the  All  Hands  Photo  Contest,  contact  PHI  (AW)  Joseph 
Dorey  at  DSN  288-4209  or  (202)  433-4209  or  JOCS  Robert  Rucker  at  DSN  288-4182  or 
(202)433-4182. 

ALL  ENTRIES  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  NO  LATER  THAN  OCT.  1,  1993. 

For  each  entry,  please  indicate  in  which  category  and  group  you  are  entering  the 
photograph.  Attach  a completed  copy  of  this  form  to  your  entry. 


Single-image  feature  Photo  story 

□ Black-and-white  print  □ Black-and-white 

□ Color  print  or  transpareneies  □ Color  print  or  transparencies 

□ Professional 

□ Amateur 


Name: 

Rate/Rank: 

Command: 

Address: 

Phone: 

Title  of  Photo: 


Send  entries  to: 

All  Hands  magazine  Photo  Contest 
Navy  Internal  Relations  Activity 
Naval  Station  Anacostia,  Building  168 
2701  South  Capitol  St.,  SW 
Washington,  D.C.  20374-5077 
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>4LL4I4NDS  Photo  Contest 


The  All  Hands  Photo  Contest  is  open  to  all  active-duty,  Reserve  and  civilian  Navy 
personnel  in  two  categories:  Professional  and  Amateur.  The  professional  category 
includes  Navy  photographer's  mates,  journalists,  officers  and  civilians  working  in 
photography  or  public  affairs. 

All  entries  must  be  Navy  related  and  people  oriented.  Photos  need  not  be  taken  in  the 
calendar  year  of  the  contest. 

Competition  includes  single-image  feature  picture  and  picture  story  (three  or  more 
photos  on  a single  theme)  in  black-and-white  print,  and  color  print  or  color 
transparency.  No  glass-mounted  transparencies  or  instant  film  (Polaroid)  entries  are 
allowed.  Photo  stories  presented  in  color  transparencies  should  be  numbered  in  the 
order  you  wish  to  have  them  viewed  and  accompanied  by  a design  layout  board  showing 
where  and  how  you  would  position  the  photographs. 

There  is  a limit  of  six  entries  per  person.  Each  picture  story  is  considered  one  entry 
regardless  of  the  number  of  views. 

Minimum  size  for  each  single-image  feature  picture  is  5 inches  by  7 inches. 

All  photographs  must  be  mounted  on  black  1 1 -inch  by  14-inch  mount  board. 

Picture  stories  must  be  mounted  on  three,  black  IT -Inch  by  14-inch  mount  boards 
taped  together,  excluding  photo  stories  entered  as  transparencies. 

Please  use  the  entry  form  below  and  include  the  Title  of  the  photograph  and  complete 
Cutline  information  on  a separate  piece  of  paper  taped  to  the  back  of  the  photo  or  slide 
mount. 

Certificates  will  be  awarded  to  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  place  winners  as  well  as  Honorable 
Mention  in  each  of  the  categories.  Winning  photographs  will  be  featured  in  All  Hands 
magazine. 

Entries  will  not  be  returned  to  the  photographer. 

For  more  information  about  the  All  Hands  Photo  Contest,  contact  PHI  (AW)  Joseph 
Dorey  at  DSN  288-4209  or  (202)  433-4209  or  fOCS  Robert  Rucker  at  DSN  288-4182  or 
(202)  433-4182. 

ALL  ENTRIES  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  NO  LATER  THAN  OCT.  1,  1993. 


For  each  entry,  please  indicate  in  which  category  and  group  you  are  entering  the 
photograph.  Attach  a completed  copy  of  this  form  to  your  entry. 


Single-image  feature 

□ Black-and-white  print 

□ Color  print  or  transparencies 

□ 

□ 

Name:  

Rate/rank:  

Command:  

Address:  


Phone:  

Title  of  Photo: 


Photo  story 

□ Black-and-white 

□ Color  print  or  transparencies 
Professional 

Amateur 


Send  entries  to: 

All  Hands  Photo  Contest 
Navy  Internal  Relations  Activity 
Naval  Station  Anacostia,  Building  168 
2701  S.  Capitol  St.,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20374-5077 
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It’s  not  if  you  win  or  lose 

Special  Olympians  go  for  the  gold 


SOS! 

Adak  responds 


They’ve  got  the  “ 

Sailors  visit  HIV  camp 

Where  is 

Geographical  father 
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There  are  still  some  heroes 
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Jason  Project 

Quest  under  the  sea 

Tutors,  mentors  — friends 

An  educating  partnership 

DNA  fingerprinting 

Finding  the  answers 

Hammer  time! 

Nailing  down  the  future 

Dishing  out  help 

Reflecting  on  the  past 

House  party 

A dwelling  transformed 


On  the  Covers 

Front:  Every  sailor  can  be  a super  sailor.  Just  take  time  and  volunteer  to  help  your  neighbors.  That  will 
^ - j.  unleash  the  super  YOU!  Art  concept  by  J02  Brett  Bryan,  illustrated  by  Michael  D.  Tuffli. 

■U  1 <J  Back:  One  of  these  four  characters  is  the  new  Superman.  Do  you  know  which  one?  Courtesy  of  D.C. 

Comics. 


BuPers  sets 
procedures  for  FY94 
enlisted  SER  boards 


To  remain  within  legal 
limits  on  the  number  of 
senior  and  master  chief 
petty  officers  in  FY94 
(which  begins  Oct.  1, 
1993),  the  Navy  is  making 
plans  for  enlisted  selec- 
tive early  retirement 
(SER)  boards  to  consider 
the  records  of  E-9s,  E-8s 
and  E-7s  who  will  have  20 
or  more  years  of  active 
military  service  by  July 
31,  1994. 

The  master  chief  petty 
officer  board  convenes  at 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel (BuPers)  Sept.  7.  A 
separate  board  convenes 
Nov.  3 for  chief  and  senior 
chief  petty  officers. 

Eor  the  second  year, 
personnel  planners  at 
BuPers  are  forecasting 
that  SERs  will  be  needed 
for  the  Navy  to  stay 
within  mandated  limits  of 
E-8s  and  E-9s  because  of 
downsizing  requirements 
plus  record-high  retention 
and  fewer  than  normal 
retirements.  By  law,  the 
total  number  of  people 
serving  in  those  top  two 


From  the  chorthouse 


FY94  Defense  budget  retires  29 
additional  ships 


The  following  U.S.  Navy  ships,  in  addition  to 
previously  planned  retirements,  are  scheduled  for 
decommissioning  in  FY94; 


SHIP 

USS  Saratoga  (CV  60) 

USS  Forrestal  (AVT  59) 

USS  Leahy  (CG  16) 

USS  Harry  E.  Yarnell  (CG  17) 
USS  Worden  (CG  18) 

USS  Reeves  (CG  24) 

USS  Wainwright  (CG  28) 

USS  Biddle  (CG  34) 

USS  Virginia  (CGN  38) 

USS  Texas  (CGN  39) 

USS  Baton  Rouge  (SSN  689) 

USS  Richard  B.  Russell  (SSN  687) 
USS  Pegasus  (PHM  1) 

USS  Hercules  (PHM  2) 

USS  Taurus  (PHM  3) 

USS  Aquila  (PHM  4) 

USS  Aries  (PHM  5) 

USS  Gemini  (PHM  6) 

USS  Sierra  (AD  18) 

USS  Yosemite  (AD  19) 

USS  Huniey  (AS  31) 

USS  Joseph  Hewes  (FFT  1078) 
USS  Bowen  (FFT  1079) 

USS  McCandless  (FFT  1084) 

USS  Donald  B.  Beary  (FFT  1085) 
USS  Jesse  L.  Brown  (FFT  1089) 
USS  Ainsworth  (FFT  1090) 

USS  Truett  (FFT  1095) 

USS  Moinester  (FFT  1097) 


HOME  PORT 
Mayport,  Fla. 
Pensacola,  Fla. 
San  Diego 
Norfolk 
Pearl  Harbor 
Pearl  Harbor 
Charleston,  S.C. 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 

Bremerton,  Wash. 
Norfolk 
Vallejo,  Calif. 

Key  West,  Fla. 
Key  West,  Fla. 
Key  West,  Fla. 
Key  West,  Fla. 
Key  West,  Fla. 
Key  West,  Fla. 
Charleston,  S.C. 
Mayport,  Fla. 
Norfolk 
Ingleside,  Texas 
New  York 
Ingleside,  Texas 
New  York 
Mobile,  Ala. 

New  York 
Ingleside,  Texas 
Norfolk 


pay  grades  may  not 
exceed  3 percent  of  the 
entire  enlisted  foree, 
while  the  total  number  of 
E-9s  may  not  exceed  1 
percent. 


According  to  BuPers, 
the  actual  number  of  sen- 
ior enlisted  members 
selected  for  early  retire- 
ment in  1994  will  depend 
on  voluntary  retirements 
approved  before  the  con- 
vening of  each  board. 


BuMed  clarifies 
policy  on  abortions 
at  overseas  hospitals 


In  January,  President 
Clinton,  through  an  exec- 
utive order,  removed  the 
restrietions  on  therapeu- 
tic or  "on  request"  abor- 
tions at  military  hospitals 
overseas. 


The  military  will  not 
pay  for  the  procedure,  so 
the  average  one-day  sur- 
gery would  cost  a patient 
about  $477. 


The  abortion  issue  is 
complex,  and  each  of  the 
following  criteria  must  be 
met  before  an  abortion 
can  be  performed  at  an 
overseas  military  hospi- 
tal: 

• The  physieians  and 
staff  must  be  trained  and 
qualified  to  perform  the 
proeedure. 

• The  physieian  and  the 
operating  room  staff  must 
be  willing  to  perform  the 
procedure  — DoD  and 
DoN  will  not  direct  a phy- 
sician or  operating  room 
staff  to  perform  an  abor- 
tion if  it  is  against  the 
individual's  personal,  ethi- 
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cal  or  religious  beliefs. 

• Applicability  of 
national  law  of  the  host- 
country  as  permitted  by 
the  Status  of  Forces 
Agreement  or  other  agree- 
ments. 

For  more  information 
contact  your  local  over- 
seas facility  for  details  and 
availability. 

Navy  announces  new 
rules  for  geographic 
bachelor  berthing 

With  the  number  of 
"geographic  bachelors" 
(GBs)  in  the  Navy  growing 
and  demand  exceeding 
the  supply  of  bachelors 
quarters  (BQs)  at  most 
bases,  the  Navy  is  adopt- 
ing new  service-wide 
rules  for  sensible  and 
equitable  assignment  of 
berthing  or  barracks  avail- 
able for  geographic  bache- 
lors. 

The  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  (BuPers)  esti- 
mates that  more  than 
35,000  Navy  personnel 
are  serving  in  permanent 
assignments  with  their 
immediate  family  living 
elsewhere,  having  volun- 
tarily chosen  to  relocate 
under  orders  without 
their  family  members.  In 
the  past,  BQs  generally 
accommodated  GBs  on  a 
space-available,  first- 
come,  first-served  basis. 
All  GBs  were  subject  to 
displacement  if  space  was 
needed  for  personnel  of 
higher  priority,  including 
unmarried  personnel  on 


permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion orders. 

Under  a new  policy 
recently  announced  by 
BuPers,  GBs  who  demon- 
strate a true  hardship, 
such  as  special  education 
or  medical  needs  preclud- 
ing co-location  with  fam- 
ily members,  will  be 
berthed  on  a space- 
required  basis,  protected 
from  displacement  for  the 
entire  length  of  their  tour. 

Other  GBs  can  benefit 
from  more  stability  under 
the  new  policy  if  they 
demonstrate  other  extenu- 
ating circumstances.  Geo- 
graphic Bachelor  Policy 
Review  Boards  will  be 
established  in  officially 
designated  "critical  hous- 
ing areas"  in  CONUS  and 
FFawaii  to  review  applica- 
tions for  berthing  and 
determine  needy  appli- 
cants. The  membership  of 
the  review  boards  will 
include  the  host  com- 
manding officer  or  execu- 
tive officer,  the  base  com- 
mand master  chief  and  a 
personal  financial  coun- 
selor. 

Other  elements  of  the 
new  policy  on  GBs 
include: 

• GBs  approved  by  a 
review  board  will  be 
berthed  on  a space- 
required  basis  for  180  days 
to  give  them  time  to  find 
permanent  housing. 

• GBs  not  assigned  to 
critical  housing  areas, 
without  demonstrated 
hardship,  or  not  approved 
by  a review  board  for  1 80 


days  of  space-required 
berthing  will  continue  to 
be  eligible  for  space-avail- 
able berthing  at  all  activi- 
ties. 

• All  GBs  may  be 
berthed  at  less  than  the 
minimum  "adequacy" 
standards  for  their  pay- 
grade,  but  not  less  than  72 
square  feet. 

• GBs  may  be  charged 
only  for  optional  services 
such  as  housekeeping, 
linen  and  laundry  serv- 
ices. Rent  cannot  be 
charged. 

Civilian  clothes 
authorized  on  AMC 
flights 

Sailors  and  Marines 
traveling  on  flights  origi- 
nated by  Air  Mobility 
Gommand  (AMC)  are 
now  allowed  to  wear 


appropriate  civilian  cloth- 
ing. AMC,  formerly  the 
Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand, is  a military  pas- 
senger service  that  con- 
tracts civilian  and  mili- 
tary aircraft  for  its  mis- 
sions. 

This  change  applies  to 
Navy  personnel  flying  on 
AMC  flights  for  perma- 


nent change  of  station 
orders,  temporary  addi- 
tional duty,  emergency 
leave  or  space  available 
status.  Appropriate  cloth- 
ing for  the  flight  excludes 
tank-tops,  T-shirts  as 
outer  garments,  shorts, 
sandals  and  revealing, 
soiled  or  torn  clothing. 

This  does  not  apply  to 
flights  originated  by  the 
Navy,  where  current  uni- 
form regulations  are  still 
in  effect.  The  change  also 
does  not  apply  to  flights 
originated  by  the  Army  or 
Marine  Corps. 

An  upcoming  change  to 
Navy  Uniform  Regula- 
tions will  reflect  this  new 
policy,  which  was 
announced  in  Nav Admin 
047/93. 

Room  at  the  inn? 

Navy  families  around 
the  world  now  have  an 
easy  reference  guide  to 
Navy  Lodge  facilities.  The 
new  Navy  Lodge  directory 
includes  information  and 
detailed  directions  to  40 
Navy  Lodges  worldwide. 

For  a copy  of  the  Navy 
Lodge  directory  or  to 
make  reservations  for 
Navy  Lodges  in  CONUS, 
call  1 -800-NAVY-INN, 
24-hours-a-day,  seven- 
days-a-week. 
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difference. 

As  you  look  through  this  eaition  of  All 
Hands,  yoiu  will  catch  just  a glimpse  of  what 
Navy  pe^onnel  ate  doing,  every  day,  to 
better  the  world  and  others.  Concerne 
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It’s  not 
if  you 

win 


lose... 


Skill,  courage,  joy  — all 
these  feelings  could  be 
seen  in  the  faces  of  the 
athletes  participating  in 
the  Special  Olympics  at 
Fort  Washington,  Pa.  They  could 
also  be  seen  in  the  faces  of  the 
sailors.  Marines  and  civilians  from 
Naval  Air  Station  (NAS)  Willow 
Grove,  Pa.,  helping  with  the  event. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year, 
personnel  from  NAS  Willow  Grove 
volunteered  their  time  and  talents  to 
the  Honeywell,  Pa.,  Special  Olym- 
pics Adult  Tournament. 

Special  Olympics  gives  individu- 
als with  special  needs  the  chance  to 
compete  and  win  in  physical  skills 
events.  It  provides  healthy  and  safe 
competition  for  people  with  physical 
and  mental  handicaps. 

"We  were  really  happy  to  have  the 
Navy  back  again  this  year,"  said  Sue 
Clark,  volunteer  coordinator  for  the 
event.  "We  were  short  on  volunteers 
at  the  beginning,  so  five  of  the  Navy 
guys  volunteered  to  take  a whole 

Left  Before  the  competition  started, 
Navy  volunteers  and  Special  Olympians 
got  to  know  each  other,  such  as  ACS 
Carolyn  Charville  and  athlete  Michael. 


Right  NAS  Willow  Grove  personnel 
joined  with  the  community  to  support 
this  worthwhile  event.  Special  Olympics 
events  are  held  nationwide. 


Story  and  photos  by  JOC  Rich  Beth 
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Above:  All  the  participants  in  the  Special  Olympics 
were  winners,  including  James  who  is  congratu- 
lated by  AMS2  Charmaine  Butler  (left)  and  YN3 
Mary  Simpson  (right). 


“It’s  an  enriching 
experience.  They  put 
so  much  effort  into  it 
and  get  so  much  out  of 
it.  They  may  be  throw- 
ing a sock  through  a 
|ipop,  but  they  get  so 
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Right.  Special  Olympics  helps  build  confidence 
and  self-esteem  in  the  athletes.  Everyone,  ath- 
letes and  volunteers,  comes  out  a winner. 


ALL  HANDS 


Left  The  Special  Olympics 
may  not  carry  the  worldwide 
press  interest  of  the  other 
Olympics,  but  the  competi- 
tors take  their  sports  just  as 
seriously. 


bus-load  of  athletes.  That's  an  extra 
special  effort  on  their  part." 

"I  keep  going  back  because  it's 
really  rewarding  work/'  said  Chief 
Avionics  Technician  Michael 
Angelo.  "I  like  watching  their  reac- 
tions and  doing  things  with  them.  I 
particularly  enjoy  seeing  the  smiles 
they  get  from  my  encouragement 
and  each  success." 

"It's  an  enriching  experience," 
said  ATI  Randy  Phillips.  "They  put 
so  much  effort  into  it  and  get  so 
much  out  of  it.  They  may  be  throw- 
ing a sock  through  a hoop,  but  they 
get  so  excited." 

Phillips  said  when  he  first  partici- 
pated in  the  Special  Olympics  he 
was  uncomfortable  working  with 
people  with  special  needs.  But  after 
about  an  hour  the  discomfort  disap- 
peared. "You  get  attached  to  the 
athletes,"  he  said.  "They  get  to  be 
like  your  own  kids.  Their  excite- 
ment is  contagious." 

That  excitement  was  what  drove 
the  day,  and,  in  the  end,  it  didn't 
matter  who  won  or  lost  — everyone 
came  out  a winner.  □ 


Beth  is  assigned  to  the  public  affairs 
office,  NAS  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


Right  AT1  Christine  Standiford  (right) 
and  ATCS  Helen  Allen  (left)  encourage 
George  at  the  miniature  golf  competi- 
tion. 
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Former  sailor  LEAPs  at 
chance  to  help  others 

Story  by  J02(SW)  Jim  Conner,  photos  by  J02  Brett  Bryan 


Right  Gray  listens  to  all  the 
residents,  no  matter  how 
small  their  complaint. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Left  Gray  stops  to  chat  with  residents 
about  recruiting  volunteers  to  help 
landscape  the  neighborhood. 

Below.  Gray  makes  personal  contact 
with  residents,  either  in  their  apart- 
ments or  on  the  street,  to  ensure  that 
maintenance  is  being  completed  to 
their  satisfaction. 


Most  of  the  residents  in  the  public 
housing  project  knew  he  was  looking 
for  trouble  when  he  slowly  pulled  his 
car  up  to  the  curb.  He  got  out  and 
began  casing  the  neighborhood  as  if  he 
owned  it.  In  a sense,  he  does. 

Trevor  Gray,  a 34-year-old  former  Navy  interior 
communications  electrician,  is  a maintenance  superin- 
tendent lor  Columbia  Housing  Corporation  in  Colum- 
bia, Md.  He  supervises  seven  people  who  perform 
maintenance  on  374  housing  units  that  1,500  people  call 
home.  He  got  the  job  through  a federally  funded  training 
program  called  Leadership  Employment  for  Armed 
Services  Personnel  (LEAP). 

"After  getting  out  of  the  Navy,  I filled  out  many 
applications  but  couldn't  find  work,"  he  explained. 
"When  I heard  about  LEAP,  I was  very  interested 
because  it  involved  the  kind  of  work  I like  best  — 
helping  others  less  fortunate." 

Gray  was  among  the  first  50  graduates  of  a six-week 
prototype  program  developed  by  the  National  Center  for 
Housing  Management  in  Quantico,  Va.  He  and  the  other 
former  servicemen  were  trained  to  prepare  for  jobs  as 
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housing  project  managers  or  in  fields  ranging  from  social 
services  to  crime  prevention. 

"They  taught  us  how  to  interact  with  people  and  how 
to  deal  with  different  scenarios,"  Gray  said.  "In  these 
types  of  public  housing  projects,  with  all  the  crime  and 
drugs,  you  never  know  what  you'll  run  into. 

"I  want  these  people  to  realize  that  someone  cares," 
he  said.  "Eleven  years  in  the  military  gave  me  the 
experience  I needed  to  deal  with  people.  I go  to  their 
homes,  talk  to  their  kids  and  try  to  maintain  a personal 
relationship  with  them.  I think  that  is  the  best  way  to 
gain  their  trust  and  respect." 

Gordon  Stevens,  LEAP  program  director,  is  working 
with  the  Clinton  administration  and  Congress  to  fund 
future  training  sessions.  "Our  goal  is  to  get  enough 
funding  to  hold  five  training  sessions  every  year, 
beginning  in  1994,"  he  said.  "So  far  we've  been  getting 
positive  feedback  from  veteran  graduates  as  well  as  from 
residents  of  various  communities  they  serve."  Anyone 
interested  in  the  LEAP  program  can  call  Stevens  at  (202) 
872-1717  or  toll  free  at  1-800-368-5625.  □ 

Conner  is  a staff  writer  and  Bryan  is  a photojoiirnalist  for  All 
Hands. 
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SOS 


Navy  medical  team  helps  airline  passengers 

Story  by  J03  Aaron  Strickland,  photos  by  JOl  Walter  H.  Panych 


It  has  to  be  pretty  scary  when 
you  know  your  jet  airliner  is 
going  to  have  to  make  an 
emergency  landing,  espe- 
cially when  going  down  in 
the  middle  of  nowhere,  and  help  for 
injured  passengers  may  not  arrive  for 
a very  long  time. 

Luckily  for  the  265  passengers  of 
the  China  Eastern  MD-11  airliner 
who  had  to  make  an  emergency 

Left  Adak  Branch  Hospital  medical 
teams  worked  with  an  Air  Force  doctor 
and  three  Air  Force  medics  to  treat 
injured  passengers.  An  Air  Force  RC- 
135  at  Shemya  took  27  of  the  most 
critically  injured  passengers  for  Elmen- 
dorf  Air  Force  Base. 


landing  at  Shemya  Air  Force  Base  in 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary was  there  to  help.  Members  of 
the  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard 
rallied  to  the  call  for  help  and 
worked  together  to  provide  emer- 
gency medical  assistance  and  evacu- 
ate injured  passengers. 

After  receiving  a request  for  help 
from  Shemya  Air  Force  Base's  sole 
doctor  at  3:55  a.m.  local  time, 
Adak's  Branch  Hospital  alerted 
Patrol  Squadron  (VP)  40  to  stand  by 
to  transport  medical  personnel. 

VP-40's  P-3C  was  on  its  way  in 
less  than  two  hours  with  Navy 
doctors,  nurses  and  hospital 
corpsmen  from  Branch  Hospital, 
Naval  Air  Station  Adak,  Alaska, 


rushing  to  Sheyma  to  treat  passen- 
gers injured  on  board  the  Chinese 
jetliner. 

Once  there,  the  medical  team 
assessed  the  extent  of  the  injuries 
and  what  medical  supplies  would  be 
needed.  Shortly  afterward,  NAS 
Adak's  C-130,  "The  Spirit  of  Adak," 
was  on  its  way  with  additional  per- 
sonnel and  supplies. 

In  all,  Adak  mobilized  25  medical 
personnel,  including  a U.S.  Army 
doctor  and  his  assistant  assigned  to 
Adak.  Following  initial  treatment  at 
Shemya,  the  Navy  evacuated  89  of 
the  most  seriously  injured  passen- 
gers to  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base. 
The  other  injured  passengers  were 
taken  to  Elmendorf  Medical  Center, 
and  three  local  hospitals 
in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

The  speed  and  team- 
work with  which  the 
assistance  was  provided  is 
another  example  that  the 
U.S.  Navy  is  always  will- 
ing to  lend  a hand  to 
people  in  need  wherever 
they  may  be.  □ 

Strickland  and  Panych  are 
assigned  to  the  public  affairs 
office,  NAS  Adak,  Alaska. 


Left  The  remaining  seri- 
ously injured  passengers 
were  evacuated  on  board 
NAS  Adak’s  C-130.  An  addi- 
tional 60  less-seriously 
injured  passengers  were 
medevaced  on  an  Air  Force 
C-141. 
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. . they  should  move  around.  Put  a rake  or  a 
paint  brush  in  their  hands.  Put  a hammer  in  their 
hands.  That’ll  bring  them  back  into  life.  This  way, 
they  don’t  go  to  bed  expecting  to  die.  They  go  to  bed 
Imowing  that  they’ve  got  work  they  didn’t  finish.” 
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ALL  HANDS 


Right  HTFN  David  Gainey  tries  to  get 
a smile  from  a tiny  resident  of  All 
Saints  Camp  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 


Story  by  JOl  Chris  Price,  j 

he  HIV  virus  doesn't 
discriminate  — it 
knows  no  color,  age  or 
gender.  It  weakens  the 
body  and  suppresses 
the  spirit.  But  at  All  Saints  Camp  of 
St.  John  the  Divine  in  Nassau,  Baha- 
mas, the  victims  of  AIDS  refuse  to 
wallow  in  self-pity. 

A Christian  ministry  and  health 
care  program.  All  Saints  Camp  is 
unique  in  that  90  percent  of  its 
memhers  are  infected  with  the  HIV 
virus  — or  they  already  have  symp- 
toms of  full-hlown  AIDS. 

The  camp,  located  on  Lazaretto 
Road  in  Nassau,  is  far  from  the 
mainstream  of  the  city.  Except  for  a 
makeshift  wooden  gate  manned  hy 
residents  at  the  roadside  entrance, 
few  signs  point  to  its  existence.  In 
fact,  very  few  people  venture  up  the 
steep  road  leading  to  the  camp  — not 
because  of  the  rocky  twists  and  turns 
— rather,  the  fear  of  AIDS. 

Sailors  from  the  Norfolk-based 
submarine  tender  USS  L.Y.  Spear 
(AS  36)  put  aside  any  fear  and  visited 
the  camp  during  their  Nassau  port 
call  in  April.  The  sailors  brought 
food,  toys  and  clothes  as  well  as  love 


oto  by  PHAN  Amy  Hupper 

and  hope. 

"It's  not  good  politics  to  share 
what's  going  on  here.  In  the  Baha- 
mian hospitals,  the  attitude  gener- 
ally is  — these  people  will  die,"  said 
camp  director  Rev.  Father  Glenroy 
W.  Nottage.  "Patients  will  languish 
in  the  bed  and  pity  themselves, 
while  the  hospital  pampers  them.  I 
don't  do  that. 

"I  feel  they  [AIDS  sufferers]  should 
move  around.  Put  a rake  or  a paint 
brush  in  their  hands.  Put  a hammer 
in  their  hands,"  he  said.  "That'll 
bring  them  back  into  life.  This  way, 
they  don't  go  to  bed  expecting  to  die. 
They  go  to  bed  knowing  that  they've 
got  work  they  didn't  finish." 

"I  want  to  help.  I want  to  share  a 
little  bit  of  my  time,"  said  Ship's 
Serviceman  2nd  Class  Divina 
Dualan.  "I  can  go  to  the  beach 
anytime.  But  I'm  so  proud  today  to 
be  here  as  a representative  of  the 
United  States." 

SH3  Hector  Romero  echoed  that 
sentiment.  "Our  visit  shows  what  a 
little  work  and  love  can  do."  i ' 

Price  and  Hupper  are  assigned  to  USS 
L.Y.  Spear  (AS  36): 


“I  want  to  help. 
I want  to  share 
a little  bit  of 
my  time.” 
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Sailors  help 
needy  children 


Story  and  photos  by  LT  Don  Biadog  Jr. 


For  the  needy  residents  of  j 
Ejeicito  de  Salvacion  ehil- 
dren's  home  in  Acapuleo, 
Mexico,  help  came  at  a 
time  when  it  was  hadly 
needed,  and  from  a place  least 
expected  . . . from  the  sea.  j 

USS  Roanoke  (AOR  7),  working 
with  "Friends  of  Acapulco,"  distrib- 
uted more  than  three  tons  of  food 
and  supplies  to  five  different  chil- 
drens' homes  in  and  around  Acap- 
ulco through  Project  Handclasp. 

Project  Handclasp,  a small  pro- 
gram started  hy  Navy  personnel  in 
1962,  has  grown  into  a worldwide 
program  using  naval  ships  and  air- 
craft to  carry  needed  supplies  to 
other  countries  to  aid  those  less 
fortunate.  Supplies  are  donated  hy 
private  individuals,  businesses,  relig- 
ious and  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions. 

At  Ejercito  de  Salvacion,  along 
with  distribution  of  food  and  sup- 
plies, Roanoke  sailors  painted,  and 
fixed  plumbing  and  electrical  prob- 
lems making  the  home  a better  place 
to  live. 

Children  at  the  home  got  a first- 
hand look  at  the  Navy's  good  neigh-  ; 
bor  efforts  and  were  invited  aboard  ' 
for  a tour  of  the  ship  and  lunch  on  i 
the  mess  decks.  □ 

Biadog  is  assigned  to  USS  Roanoke 
(AOR  7).  t 

( 

Left  For  more  than  30  years,  Project 
Handclasp  has  reached  out  to  countries 
in  need.  Food,  medical  supplies  and 
equipment  are  donated  to  the  program 
and  distributed  by  Navy  ships  during 
foreign  port  calls. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Project  Handclasp  Distribution  - 1992  (%) 


Korea  19.5. 


Mexico  18.9- 


23  Cuba 


Other  11.2” 


- 2.5  WATC  '92 
■ 2.6  Unitas  XXXIII 
2.8  Somalia 
3.1  Ship's  Distribution 


3.5  Russia 

— 3.9  Philippines 
9 Panama 
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Navy  dad  teaches  geography  from  the  sea 


Where 

in  the  world  is 


Kalamazoo  ? 


Above:  Tyler  Twombley,  Genevieve  White  and  Siobahn  Ortiz  point  out  Kalamazoo’s 
whereabouts.  Antietam  Elementary  school  officials  and  the  children  of  Bannwart’s 
third-grade  class  (sample  letters  on  opposite  page)  nominated  Mahar  for  the 
Volunteer  Services  to  Education  Award  as  a result  of  his  efforts. 


that  sort  of  thing." 

The  communication  was  defi- 
nitely two-way.  "The  other  side  of 
the  deal  was  the  kids  were  to  write 
to  me/'  said  Mahar.  "I'd  suggest 
subjects,  like  oceanography,  or  the 
culture  of  a certain  country.  The 
children  would  do  the  research,  and 
then  send  me  what  they  found.  I'd 
send  back  critique  sheets  and  prizes 
for  the  best  work,  best  spelling, 
penmanship  and  so  forth.  I tried  to 
make  sure  that  each  kid  got  some- 


thing for  their  work." 

One  of  Meghan's  classmates, 
Christopher  St.  Clair,  said,  "I 
learned  that  some  French  people 
speak  English.  I didn't  know  that." 

"I  liked  going  to  the  library  and 
looking  up  everything  he  wrote 
about,"  Jennifer  Jessie  added.  "The 
pyramids  in  Egypt  are  really  neat. 
They  are  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world." 

The  students  joined  forces  and 
created  a book  for  Mahar  called  "If  I 


ALL  HANDS 


When  a Navy  dad  is 
on  deployment, 
his  children 

eagerly  await  their 
father's  letters. 


Story  by  JOl  Steve  Orr  and 
JOl  Sherri  E.  Bashore 


For  LCDR  Jerome  Mahar,  execu- 
tive officer  of  USS  Kalamazoo  (AOR 
6),  letters  from  dad  became  a study 
in  geography  and  culture  for  his 
daughter,  Meghan,  and  her  class- 
mates at  Antietam  Elementary 
School  in  Woodbridge,  Va. 

Before  departing  from  Norfolk  for 
the  Mediterranean,  Mahar  visited 
Meghan's  school  and  worked  out  a 
unique  plan  with  her  third-grade 
teacher  Maryann  Bannwart. 

"I  started  sending  letters  to  the 
kids  just  days  after  we  sailed," 
explained  Mahar,  a father  of  three. 
"The  questions  I asked  were  not  just 
about  geography.  They  also  covered 
subjects  such  as  culture  and  his- 
tory." 

His  questions  were  as  varied  as  the 
children  who  answered  them,  Mahar 
said.  "When  Kalamazoo  passed 
close  by  the  Bermuda  Triangle  and 
the  Sargasso  Sea,  I posed  questions 
like,  'We're  traveling  through  an 
area  where  you  see  many  sharks, 
kelp  and  flying  fish.  The  winds  are 
dead,  etc.,"'  he  recalled.  "'Where  are 
we?'  Then  in  my  next  letter,  I would 
explain  where  we  were,  give  them 
the  latitude,  longitude  and  history  — 


were  a sailor/'  which  "depicted 
what  the  children  would  do  if  they 
were  on  Kalamazoo,"  said 
Bannwart.  "We  also  produced  a 
video  which  included  some  songs 
from  the  third-grade  program  and 
the  reading  of  selected  poems  and 
knock-knock  jokes.  Our  goal  was  to 
get  the  book  and  the  tape  to  him  by 
Christmas."  A follow-on  letter  from 
Mahar  informed  the  students  of  their 
success  and  let  them  know  he  shared 
his  Christmas  present  with  his  ship- 
mates. 

A desire  to  remain  close  to  his 
children,  even  while  away,  is  what 
motivated  the  naval  officer  to 
become  so  involved  with  the  school. 
"You  sacrifice  many  things  for  the 
Navy  life,"  acknowledged  Mahar, 
"but  you  don't  want  to  sacrifice 
everything  where  your  kids  are  con- 
cerned." 

Keeping  in  touch  with  her  dad 
gave  Meghan  a secure  feeling. 
"When  we  got  his  letters,  I knew  he 
was  safe,"  she  said.  "Once  we  didn't 
hear  from  him  for  a month,  but  then 
he  sent  me  a big  package  at  home, 
and  I brought  it  into  class." 

Quizzing  Meghan  and  her  school- 
mates, then  rewarding  them  with 
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foreign  coins  and  patches  for  their 
hard  work,  made  Mahar's  most 


recent  cruise  with  Kalamazoo 
that  much  more  special,  he  said. 

"The  kids  deserved  it,"  Mahar 
concluded.  "Good  people  deserve 
gifts  from  the  heart."  □ 

On  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  4,  Norfolk. 
Bashore  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


Above:  LCDR  Jerome  Mahar,  USS  Kalamazoo’s  executive  officer,  spent  time 
during  his  most  recent  deployment  educating  his  daughter,  Meghan’s,  third-grade 
class.  Through  a series  of  letters,  Mahar  gave  the  children  a glimpse  of  a variety  of 
countries,  each  with  its  own  customs,  currency  and  other  interesting  features. 
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Sicilian 
cork  trees 
studied 


Left:  Examining 
nature  close  up 
gives  scouts  a 
chance  to  learn  by 
discovery. 


Below:  Learning 
about  cork  in  Sicily 
is  just  one  of  the 
unique  opportuni- 
ties scouts  take 
part  in  while  living 
overseas  with  their 
Navy  families. 


Story  and  photos  by  JOSN  Joe  Clark 


From  a small  acorn,  a great  tree  can  grow.  The 
Boy  Scouts  know  the  same  is  true  when 
helping  young  men  expand  their  knowledge, 
learn  new  skills  and  develop  into  confident, 
capable,  caring  individuals.  That's  why  many 
sailors  have  been  leaders  in  scouting. 

Recently,  a dozen  members  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  53, 
from  Naval  Air  Station  Sigonella,  Sicily,  literally  helped 
trees  grow  by  taking  part  in  a discovery  project  where 
they  collected  acorns  from  cork  trees  in  the  Niscemi 
forest.  Together  with  the  sailors  that  lead  the  troop,  the 
scouts  travelled  to  the  forest,  located  approximately  60 
miles  from  Sigonella,  then  sent  the  acorns  to  Portugal  for 
scientific  study. 

"Acorn  specimens  from  around  the  world  are  going  to 
undergo  a long  range  genetic  study  of  their  favorable 
characteristics,  such  as  tree  resistance  to  adverse  envi- 
ronments and  disease,"  explained 
Giuseppe  Furnari,  an  NAS  environ- 
mental engineer.  "We  will  also  study 
the  quality,  yield  and  shape  of  the 
cork." 

The  Niscemi  forest  was  selected  to 
represent  Sicily  and  individual  tree 
selection  was  based  upon  their  desira- 
ble characteristics,  such  as  age,  health 
condition,  shape  and  length  of  the  stem 
and  cork  quality,  Furnari  said. 

"The  trip  to  Niscemi  not  only  aided 
the  study  but  it  also  brought  the  kids 
together  for  a fun  project,"  explained 
CW03  John  Tipton,  NAS  Sigonella  Boy 
Scout  committee  chairman. 

"It  was  a chance  for  us  to  help  out 
Portugal,"  said  Boy  Scout  Mark  Shel- 
don, "and  we  had  a good  time."  □ 

Clark  is  assigned  to  the  public  affairs 
office,  NAS  Sigonella. 


Sigonella  Boy  Scouts 
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ALL  HANDS 
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The  Man  of  Steel  has  kicked  the  bucket,  but 
the  four  different  Superman  titles  are  doing 
a lively  business  for  D.C.  Comics.  D.C. 
hopes  to  further  capitalize  on  Superman's 
death  by  announcing  his  permanent 
replacement  this  month.  The  candidates:  an  alien,  an 
android,  a kid  and  a construction  worker  — all  wearing 
variations  of  the  familiar  red-and-blue  costume. 

The  death  and  replacement  of  Superman  is  the  latest 
escalation  in  the  war  between  comic  book  publishers 
looking  to  increase  their  market  share.  While  D.C.  has 
consistently  run  a distant  second  in  sales  to  comic-giant 
Marvel,  up-and-coming  independent  publishers  like 
Image,  Malibu,  Valiant  and  Dark  Horse  are  steadily 
gaining  ground  on  the  more-established  companies. 

This  means  that  literally  hundreds  of  new  comic 
books  are  released  each  year.  Collectors  discover  that 
the  search  for  a gem  in  the  avalanche  of  potential  hits  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  and  expensive. 

"Sailors  aren't  the  only  ones  laying  out  their  cash  for 
comics,"  says  Tom  Morley,  the  owner  of  Trek  Shack  and 
a former  sailor  whose  store  caters  to 
many  deployed  military.  "Executives, 
doctors,  lawyers  — there's  big  money 
being  spent  on  comic  books." 

Customers  come  in  two  types:  readers 
and  investors. 

"In  the  past  several  years,  there's  been 
a big  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
who  buy  the  books  as  an  investment," 
says  Dave  Progelhof,  who  runs  Emerald 
City  Comics  in  Norfolk.  "It's  viewed  as 
a way  to  make  money  with  little  invest- 
ment and  a quick  turn-around." 

Comic  collecting  isn't  just  a monetary 
investment,  according  to  Senior  Chief 
Boatswain's  Mate  (SW)  Michael  Shaw, 
who  assists  his  children  in  their  collect- 
ing. "It's  fun  to  do  and  a viable  invest- 
ment," Shaw  said.  "It's  something  my 
family  can  do  together."  □ 

Orr  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  4,  Norfolk. 


Comic  book  values  soar 


$2.25 


$10 


$10.75 


$1.75 


$1.25 


$1.25 


$1.25 


$450 


$.60 


$2,600 


$.12 


$.12 


$4,000 


2.50 


Ren&Stimpy#1  (1992) 

Youngblood  #1  (1992) 

Superman  #75  (1992) 

Amazing  Spiderman  #300  (1988) 

The  New  Mutants  #87  (1988) 

Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtles  #1  (1984) 
Wolverine  #1  (1982) 

Uncanny  X-Men  #1  (1963) 

Amazing  Fantasy  #15  (1962) 

Action  Comics  #1  (1938) 


$75,000 


ORIGINAL  COST 


NOW 


Superman  is 

it  means  big 
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Next  to  go? 

As  the  fervor  over  Superman's  death  begins  to  die 
down,  D.C.  Comics  is  plotting  the  downfall  of 
the  current  incarnation  of  everyone's  favorite 
caped  crusader,  Batman. 

A 22-part  story  line  called  "Knightfall"  will  conclude 
in  Batrnan  #500.  D.C.  Comics  announced  that  during  a 
fight  Bruce  Wayne  will  suffer  a major  spinal  injury,  but 
will  continue  to  sleuth  while  confined  to  a wheelchair.  A 
relatively  new  character  named  Azrael  will  inherit  the 
Batcave  and  all  its  wonders.  Azrael  will  become  the  new 
Dark  Knight,  complete  with  a brand-new  costume  and 
more  violent  attitude  toward  crime. 

Will  the  passing  of  the  Batcowl  be  permanent?  Only 
time  and  D.C.  Comics  will  tell.  □ 


dead  and 

bucks 


pmic  Books  Top  Ten 


1.  Sffau/n  Ornate) 

2.  Uncanny  )( ‘Men  (MartfeO 

3.  K'Men  (Mart/el) 

4.  Superman  - alt  four  titles  (O.C.) 

5.  Amazing  Spiderman  (MarPet) 

6.  Cff  her  force  dmaqe) 

7.  younqbtood  (Ima^e) 

8.  WitdC.AXS.  (Image) 

9.  Cable  (MarPel) 

10.  Magnus  -Robot  Fighter  (l/aliant) 


Left.  To  attract  the  eye  of  comic  buyers,  publishers  use 
gimmick  covers  — siiver-foil,  die-cuts,  holograms  and 
pop-ups  — to  make  their  books  stand  out  on  the  shelf. 


Preservation 

Once  a sailor  purchases  a comic  book,  there 
is  only  one  way  to  safely  store  their 
investment  — bags  and  boards.  "You  have 
to  remember  that  a book  is  made  of  paper  and  will 
eventually  begin  to  deteriorate,"  explained  Kevin 
Waters,  an  employee  of  Trek  Shack,  and  a hull 
technician  in  the  Navy.  "You  can  slow  the  deterio- 
ration by  using  acid-free  plastic  or  Mylar  bags 
(especially  made  for  comic  and  magazine  storage)." 
Boards  are  made  of  stiff  paper  and  placed  behind  the 
comic  book  to  keep  the  bag  rigid. 

Other  important  storage  tips  include: 

• Keep  bagged  and  boarded  books  out  of  direct 
sunlight. 

• Store  the  books  in  the  dark,  preferably  in 
specially-made  comic  storage  boxes.  Boxes  should 
be  kept  in  a cool,  dry  place. 

• Change  bags  and  boards  every  two  to  three 
years.  This  will  help  preserve  a comic  collector's 
precious  investment.  □ 
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There  are  still  some 

heroes 


Blue  Angels  do  more  than  aerial  stunts 


Story  by  J02  Paul  Taylor,  photos  courtesy  of  the  Blue  Angels 


A thunderous  roar 

shakes  the  ground  as 
four  blue  and  gold 
F/A-18  Hornets  streak 
overhead  in  forma- 
tion, their  wing  tips  just  inches  apart 
— another  breathtaking  perform- 
ance by  the  Navy's  Flight  Dem- 
onstration Team,  the  Blue  Angels. 

During  their  eight-month  touring 
season,  the  Blue  Angels  visit  cities 
across  the  country.  At  each  of  these 
stops,  the  pilots  do  more  than  just 
fly.  They  also  visit  local  schools  and 
hospitals,  delivering  messages  that 
include  "the  importance  of  staying 
in  school,  off  drugs,  and  reaching 
goals,"  said  Marine  Capt.  Ken 
Switzer,  the  team's  lead  solo. 

Rick  Fulton  is  the  assistant  princi- 
pal at  West  Valley  High  School  in 
Yakima,  Wash.,  where  the  Blue 
Angels  recently  paid  a visit.  "They 


gave  a brief  presentation,"  he  said. 
"They  then  answered  questions 
about  their  experiences,  their  educa- 
tion and  why  they  joined  the  mili- 
tary. The  kids  have  since  told  me 
how  impressed  they  were." 

"I  think  this  is  the  most  important 
thing  we  do,"  Switzer  said.  "Seeing 
the  kids'  faces  light  up  when  we 
walk  in  really  makes  my  day  — 
they're  the  reason  we're  out  there." 

Fulton  said  the  Blue  Angels  are 
excellent  examples  of  why  kids 
should  stay  in  school.  "Even  in  the 
sports  world,  you  hear  stories  about 
athletes  abusing  steroids  and  other 
drugs.  It  was  refreshing  to  see  these 
young  men  who  serve  our  country 
and  are  such  excellent  role  models 
for  kids  — there  are  still  some  heroes 
in  America  today!" 

Taylor  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


The  Blue  Angels’ 
blue  and  gold 
F/A-18S  can  be 
combat  ready  in 
a short  time  with 
removal  of  .' , 
smoke  generat- , 
ing  equipmeht>^^ 
installation  op 
the  Hornefs 
20mm  canrron 
and  a few  other  ..'f 
modifications  — 
including  a new 
coat  of  fleet- 
gray  paint. 


USS  Racine 


Operation 

Remembrance 


Story  and  photos  by  PHC  Carolyn  Harris 


hen  USS  Racine 
(LST  1191) 

returned  to  her 
Long  Beach,  Calif., 
home  port  after  a 
three-month  deployment,  the  sail- 
ors, soldiers  and  Marines  aboard 
brought  back  more  than  just  the 
usual  souvenirs  — they  brought  back 
tales  of  the  South  Pacific.  Racine 
visited  seven  South  Pacific  Island 
nations  during  the  cruise. 

For  many  Marines,  the  zenith  of 
the  entire  journey  was  arriving  at 


Honiara,  Guadalcanal,  the  week  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  famous 
World  War  II  battle.  Task  Force 
Guadalcanal,  along  with  about  1,000 
veterans,  took  part  in  several  memo- 
rial ceremonies  and  the  dedication  of 
three  monuments. 

During  a port  visit  to  New  Caledo- 
nia, sailors  and  Marines  joined  with 
French  citizens  to  help  celebrate  the 
liberation  of  New  Caledonia  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Allies. 

"New  Caledonia  was  the  highlight 
of  the  cruise  for  me,"  said  Chief 


Boatswain's  Mate  Bret  Young,  who 
was  invited  to  the  home  of  a local 
family.  The  father  of  the  family  said 
Americans  gave  him  his  first  taste  of 
chewing  gum  and  ice  cream,  and  he 
wanted  to  return  the  generosity  50 
years  later.  "For  two  days,  the  family 
showered  us  with  food,  drink  and 
gifts,"  said  Young.  "They  actually 
cried  when  we  left."  □ 


Hanis  is  assigned  to  Fleet  Imaging  Com- 
mand, Pacific. 


Left:  CM1  Robert  Wiiczynski  signs  an 
autograph  for  a student  at  Bavaroko 
Community  School  in  Port  Moresby, 
Papua,  New  Guinea.  The  Seabees,  sol- 
diers and  Marine  engineers  from  Task 
Force  Guadalcanal  spent  several  days 
repairing  and  painting  the  school. 


Above:  USS  Racine 
sailors  and  their  fami- 
lies stream  aboard  the 
ship  upon  its  return 
from  a three-month, 
DoD-sponsored 
cruise  to  the  South 
Pacific. 


Left  LCDR  Margaret 
Anne  Connors,  a Navy 
nurse,  meets  Solomon 
Islanders  during  a ded- 
ication ceremony  at 
Guadalcanal. 


Left:  USS  Racine  is  silhouetted  in  the 
peaceful  evening  light  in  the  harbor  of 
Honiara,  Guadalcanal,  a dramatic  con- 
trast to  the  same  scene  50  years  earlier. 
Some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  of  WWII 
happened  here. 
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ANATOMY  OF  THE 
JASON  PROJECT 
TRANSMISSION 

Baja  California  Sur 


O JASON 
broadcast  is 
delivered  live  to 
Primary  Inter- 
active Network 
Sites  (PINS)  in 
North  America,  i 


Com- 
pressed 
signal  is  i 
decoded, 
computer 
graphics 
added  in 
Atlanta. 


^0  Program  is 
uplinked  again 
in  compressed 
digital  video  to 
international 
satellite  for  relay 
across  the  North 
Atlantic  to  Liver- 
pool, England. 


Many 

students  drive 
JASON  from 
the  interactive 
sites  and  talk 
to  scientists. 


he  Navy  is  always 
going  to  new  depths  to 
improve  the  public's 
knowledge  of  the  sea. 
Even  if  it  means  taking 
a group  of  students  more  than  a mile 
underneath  the  waves. 

The  kids  don't  literally  go  down 
with  the  ship,  but  they  do  get  to  take 
part  in  an  interactive  learning  expe- 
rience called  the  Jason  Project, 
where  by  using  special  underwater 
video  cameras,  students  get  to  expe- 
rience life  under  the  sea  and  learn 
about  science  through  discovery. 

The  two-week  oceanographic 
expedition  recently  took  20  student 
"argonauts"  aboard  Navy  research 
vessel  Laney  Chouest  in  the  Gulf  of 
California.  Along  with  submariners 
of  Navy  Deep  Submergence  Unit, 
San  Diego,  the  students  investigated 
underwater  hydrothermal  vents  and 

Left:  The  Jason  Project  is  a unique 
example  of  how  the  Navy  is  helping 
students  to  learn  by  discovery. 


diverse  life  forms  living  in  the 
Guymas  Basin,  7,000  feet  down. 
State-of-the-art  communications 
allowed  more  than  700,000  science 
students  around  the  country  to  share 
in  the  excitement  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries via  satellite. 

The  annual  project  is  the  brain- 
child of  Dr.  Robert  Ballard,  senior 
scientist  at  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphic Institution,  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.,  and  a commander  in  the 
Naval  Reserve.  Ballard  believes  the 
way  to  excite  students  about  science 
is  to  involve  them  directly  in  scien- 
tific research  so  more  of  them  will 
become  scientists,  engineers,  mathe- 
maticians and  technicians  them- 
selves. "The  key  is  to  involve 
everyone,"  he  said,  "including  the 
U.S.  Navy." 

Teacher  argonaut  Robin  Sayre, 
gave  the  Navy  high  marks  for  its 
support.  "The  Navy  has  gone  out  of 
its  way  to  make  these  kids  feel 
comfortable,"  Sayre  said,  adding 
that  the  students'  exposure  to  the 


Navy's  role  in  the  Jason  Project 
would  likely  broaden  their  views  of 
the  Navy's  mission.  "The  kids  see 
the  Navy  heavily  involved  in 
research  not  just  weapons." 

That  point  was  not  lost  on  student 
argonaut  Glay  Sellers,  14,  from  Lin- 
ville,  Va.  "If  it  wasn't  for  the  Navy, 
this  whole  expedition  would  not  be 
possible,"  he  said.  "Before  I came 
here,  I had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  Navy's  involvement  in  science 
and  technology." 

It  is  these  youths  whom  Ballard  — 
along  with  the  dozens  who  joined 
him  on  Jason  IV  — was  trying  to 
reach.  He  said,  "After  all,  it's  their 
generation  that  will  determine  the 
fate  of  our  planet."  T 

Hanson  is  a Naval  Reserve  Public 
Affairs  Officer  .assigned  to  Naval 
Reserve  Office  of  Information,  New 
York.  LT  Bill  Flynn,  U SNR,  contributed 
to  this  story. 
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Tutors, 

mentors... 

friends 


Partners  in  education 


Making  a long-term 
investment  in 
young  people  was 
added  to  the 
Navy's  mission  in 
1986,  when  then  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  ADM  James  D.  Watkins 
formed  a commission  on  Personal 
Excellence  and  National  Security. 
The  result  — the  Personal  Excel- 
lence Partnership  Program  — was  an 
extremely  rewarding  way  for  sailors 
and  schoolchildren  to  interact  and 
learn  more  about  their  community. 
At  last  count,  more  than  1,200 


partnerships  have  been  formed  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas, 
involving  more  than  200,000  young 
people  and  20,000  volunteers.  Part- 
nership activities  include:  tutoring, 
career  exploration,  environmental 
education,  classroom  assistance  and 
guest  speaking,  just  to  mention  a 
few. 

If  your  command  is  interested  in 
becoming  involved  in  the  program 
contact:  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel, 
(Pers  603),  Navy  Annex,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20370;  (703)  614-5742  or 
DSN  224-5742.  □ 


Story  by  JOl(SW)  Randy  Navaroli,  photos  by  PH3  Robert  Goza 


or  the  crew  of  USS  Enter- 
■E]'' prise  {CYN  65),  being  in 
|;^i:dry  dock  and  revitalizing 
: 'tlaeiE  ship  was  not  enough, 
i ’Th^^elt  the  need  to  get 
involved  in  thfei^iew  community. 

Journalist  2nd^'Class  Don  Ken- 
nedy,  of  EnterpppgrA-VYhlic  affairs 
office,  approached" Newport  News 
Public  School  officifil^,'^  asking  what 
’ the  crew  could  do  to  hclp\‘They,  were 
teapied  with  Warwick  High  Schdol's 
Enclave  program,  a class  of  27''spc- 

^^3.6  ' ' ' ' ■ . 


cial  education  students  who  went  to 
an  area  shopping  mall  to  learn  valua- 
ble skills  they  can  use  to  get  jobs 
after  graduation. 

Kennedy  began  recruiting  a pool  of 
volunteers  called  the  Enterprise 
Helping  Hands  Network.  The  sailors 
served  as  job  coaches  and  mentors 
for  the  students,  teaching  them, 
one-on-one,  the  skills  they  needed. 

"They  taught  me  a lot,"  said  Lor- 
raine Savage,  an  Enclave  student.  "I 
'liikc  having  them  around  because 


they  make  working  fun." 

The  fun  job  site  atmosphere 
makes  an  ideal  learning  environ- 
ment. Often  the  volunteers  don't 
realize  the  impact  they  have  on  the 
students.  "It's  not  until  you  work 
with  the  students  for  a long  time, 
then  look  back  and  remember  where 
the  students  were  when  you 
started,"  said  Machinist's  Mate  1st 
Class  Shane  Lazio.  "I  never  knew 
how  much  of  a difference  I was 
making.  I just  thought  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do.  I think  I got  more 
out  of  it  than  I put  into  it." 

Two  years  ago  only  one  graduating 
student  in  five  was  accepted  into  the 
local  employment  center  where  they 
would  continue  working,  while  the 
remaining  four  were  placed  on  a 
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Left:  During  a visit  to  the  Independence  Middle 
School  in  Little  Creek,  Va.,  an  explosive  ordnance 
diver  plays  tic-tac-toe  with  a student  on  the  glass  of 
a dive  demonstration  tank. 

Below  left:  EOD  Unit  II  “drops  in”  on  Independence 
Middle  School  in  Little  Creek,  Va.,  as  part  of  its 
Partners  in  Education  program. 

Below  right:  Sailors  from  USS  Roanoke  (AOR  7)  are 
partners  with  Rossmoor  Elementary  School  in  Los 
Alamitos,  Calif.  Roanoke’s  crew  recently  cele- 
brated National  Book  Month  with  the  students. 


' lasted 


waiting  list  and  sent  home.  Last 
year,  five  of  five  were  accepted 
immediately  into  the  center. 

The  program's  success  has  been 
recognized  by  many,  including,  the 
city  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Education, 
the  National  School  Administrators 
Association,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  and  by  former-President 
George  Bush  as  the  886th  "Daily 
Point  of  Eight." 

Navamli  and  Gozci  are  assi;r,ned  to  USS 
Enterprise  (CVN  6.5). 

There  is  always  something  to  do  at  the 
TJ  Maxx  department  store.  Tyrone  Gill 
and  his  new  Navy  friend  work  together 
to  fold  a table  cloth. 
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Photo  by  ENS  Ward  Shaw 


A day  in  the  park  was  all  it  took  to  break  down  age  and 
language  barriers  when  crewmen  from  USS  La  Salle  (AGF  3) 
visited  a center  for  handicapped  children  during  a recent  port 
call  to  Abu  Dhabi,  U.A.E. 


Reaching  out 


Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Tom  Wiseman 


Wiseman  is  assigned  to  U.S.  Naval  Forces  Central  Command 
Public  Affairs. 


La  Salle  sailors  extend 
a helping  hand  to 
Abu  Dhabi  school 


Smiles,  smiles,  smiles!  Everywhere  you  look, 
smiles!  Smiles  on  the  faces  of  29  sailors  from 
the  command  ship  USS  La  Salle  (AGF  3),  and 
smiles  on  the  faces  of  the  29  handicapped 
children  with  whom  they  spent  a day  during  a 
recent  port  visit  to  Abu  Dhabi,  United  Arab  Emirates. 

La  Salle's  sailors  were  only  the  second  group  of  U.S. 
Navy  crew  members  to  visit  the  Indian  Ladies  Associ- 
ated Special  Care  Center  which  provides  self-help  and 
other  training  programs  for  handicapped  children.  Chap- 
lain (LCDR)  James  Lobby  organized  the  visit  and  said  he 
was  very  pleased  so  many  sailors  would  spend  their 
liberty  in  such  a meaningful  way.  "It  gave  the  crew 
something  worthwhile  to  do  while  we  were  in  port,"  he 
said.  "In  fact,  it's  easy  for  me  to  get  the  guys  to  work  on 
these  programs." 

Electronics  Warfare  Technician  1st  Class  Kim 
McCann  said  he  loved  helping  out,  especially  since  his 
28-year-old  brother  is  also  handicapped.  "When  we  set 
up  this  visit,  I was  worried  about  how  the  crew  would 
react  to  [the  kids].  But,  after  we  got  to  the  school,  the 
guys  looked  like  they  had  been  working  with  handi- 
capped children  all  their  lives." 

Each  sailor  was  assigned  a student  as  his  day-long 
companion.  After  overcoming  the  initial  shyness  during 
a get  acquainted  period,  students,  sailors  and  teachers 
boarded  buses  to  visit  a local  park.  Before  returning  to 
the  school,  they  shared  a picnic  supplied  by  the  school's 
staff. 

"It's  very  beneficial  for  the  students  when  sailors  visit 
the  school,"  said  Annie  John,  the  school's  coordinator. 
"Our  center  is  operated  by  women,  but  the  kids  need 
male  influences.  We  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  next 
American  crew  to  visit  the  school."  Z 
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DJN^A 

fingerprinting 

Missing  aviator  comes  home 


Story  and  photo  by  J02  Brett  Bryan 


Hundreds  of  families 
still  wait  for  news  of 
loved  ones  who  never 
came  home  from  the 
Vietnam  War.  For  the 
family  of  one  naval  aviator,  the 
search  for  answers  has  finally  ended 
after  25  years. 

LT  Ralph  E.  "Skip"  Foullcs  Jr.'s 
A-4E  attack  mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

plane  was 
reported  shot 
down  near 
Haiphong, 

North  Viet- 
nam, the  night 
of  Jan.  5,  1968. 

His  last  radio 
transmission 
gave  no  sign  of 
trouble.  That 

was  the  last  thing  the  Foulks  family, 
or  anyone,  would  hear  about  Skip's 
whereabouts  for  almost  20  years. 

"We  felt  from  the  very  beginning 
he  was  killed,  since  there  were  no 
sightings  of  him  being  shot  down  or 
captured.  Other  pilots  in  his  squad- 
ron told  us  they  think  he  was  killed 
in  the  crash."  said  CDR  Debra 
Campbell,  Foulks'  sister. 

Foulks  was  classified  as  missing- 


“Not  knowing 
for  sure  was 
very  difficult.” 


in-action  (MIA)  in  1968,  and  later 
reclassified  in  1975  as  presumed- 
killed-in-action  (PKIA).  Any  linger- 
ing hopes  that  he  might  still  be  alive 
began  to  diminish.  "Until  the  POWs 
came  back,  there  was  always  an  idea 
that  he  may  have  been  a POW," 
Campbell  said. 

For  the  thousands  of  families  who 
loSt  SOmCOnC  in 
the  Vietnam 
War,  a PKIA 
classification 
leaves  many 
questions. 

"Not  know- 
ing for  sure  was 
very  difficult. 
The  only  infor- 
mation we 
received  came 


from  the  National  League  of  Fami- 
lies and  what  comes  out  of  the 
Navy,"  Campbell  said. 

For  20  years  Foulks'  family  looked 
for  answers,  each  time  reaching  a 
dead  end.  Then  in  1988,  more  than 
three  dozen  sets  of  remains  came 
back  from  Vietnam.  One  had  a name 
identifying  it  to  be  Foulks. 

Campbell  said  that,  though 
relieved  about  a breakthrough,  she 
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was  still  skeptical.  "At  that  point 
the  Vietnamese  government  was 
sending  back  lots  of  bodies  with 
names  attached  to  them  in  an  effort 
to  appear  they  were  working  with 
the  government.  So,  there  was  no 
way  of  saying  why  his  name  was 
attached  to  that  set  of  remains.  I'd 
been  told  later  on,  it  could  have  been 
someone  who  just  identified  the 
sight  of  the  grave  to  his  name, 
someone  could  have  seen  informa- 
tion at  the  time  — a wing,  a tail, 
something  like  that,  and  tied  the 
name  to  his,"  she  said.  "But  dog  tags 
or  personal  things  have  never  been 
recovered  with  it. 

"We  prepared  for  a funeral.  But 
there  was  no  skull  with  the  remains 
that  came  back,  so  there  was  no  way 
of  identifying  the  remains  through 
dental  records."  she  said.  "We  were 
told  that  until  the  process  improved, 
there  was  no  way  of  identifying 
those  remains.  They  couldn't  be 
sure,  and  the  lab  wasn't  going  to  put 
a name  to  it." 

For  five  years  Skip  Foulk's 
remains  sat  in  limbo  in  a laboratory 
in  Hawaii,  with  no  clear  way  of 
making  an  identification,  until  the 
summer  of  '92,  when  the  Foulks 


family  heard  about  a new  process  of 
identification  — DNA  matching. 
"We  had  gone  to  the  National 
League  of  Families  meeting  this  last 
summer.  They  had  the  lab  folks  from 
Hawaii  come  out  and  give  an  over- 
view of  the  DNA  process. 

"There  was  a bloodmobile  set  up, 
and  they  encouraged  people  to  give 
blood  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
against  the  remains  they  had,"  she 
said. 

On  Dec.  31,  Campbell  received  a 
call  from  the  lab  saying  they  had  a 
match  — the  remains  in  Hawaii 
were  positively  identified  as  that  of 
Skip  Foulks.  Almost  25  years  to  the 
date  of  his  disappearance.  Skip 


LT  Ralph  E.  “Skip  ” Foulks  as  a young 
aviator.  Foulks  was  shot  down  over 
Vietnam  in  1968.  His  body  remained 
unidentified  for  more  than  20  years. 

Foulks  was  finally  going  home. 
Foulks  was  buried  in  Pensacola,  Fla., 
on  March  6,  one  of  the  first  service- 
men killed  in  Vietnam  to  be  identi- 
fied through  DNA  testing. 

Campbell  said  the  DNA  test  was 
the  key  to  identifying  the  remains  of 
her  brother,  and  recommends  that 
any  maternal  relative  who  has  some- 
one in  an  MIA  or  PKIA  status  give 
blood  to  be  tested.  "Maybe  they  can 
finally  have  an  answer  too."  □ 

Bryan  is  a photo] our nalist  for  All  Hands. 


DNA  Analysis 

Recently  the  Navy 
started  using  DNA 
analysis  to  aid  in  identi- 
fying human  remains. 

"We'll  use  dental  records  and 
fingerprints  as  a double  check, 
but  DNA  will  become  the  pri- 
mary means  of  identification," 
said  LCDR  Edward  Kane,  DNA 
program  manager  at  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Navy  medical  personnel  are 
currently  collecting  blood  and 
tissue  samples  from  new 
recruits.  Part  of  each  sample  is 
placed  in  the  individual's  medi- 
cal record  and  the  other  is  sent 
to  a DoD  storage  facility  where 
it  is  catalogued  into  a central 
computer  for  future  use. 

"We  began  collecting  sam- 
ples in  1992  and  we  expect  to 
start  collecting  from  fleet  units 
in  late  1993,"  Kane  said.  The 
DNA  program  should  be  in 
place  in  all  services  within  the 
next  few  years. 

Story  by  BuPers  Public  Affairs. 


Mitochondrial  DNA:  How  is  it 
used  to  identify  human  remains? 


DNA  (deoxyribonucleic  acid) 
is  found  in  the  cells  of  every 
living  creature.  For  the  purpose  of 
DNA  typing  of  a casualty,  mito- 
chondrial DNA  (MtDNA)  is  used. 
Unlike  genomic  DNA,  which  is 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  both 
parents'  DNA,  MtDNA  is  inher- 
ited only  from  the  mother.  Once 
a small  fragment  of  MtDNA  is 
obtained  from  the  remains  and 
amplified  thousands  of  times,  it 
can  be  matched  with  a reference 


specimen  given  by  a maternal 
relative  (mother,  maternal  grand- 
mother, maternal  aunts  and 
uncles,  even  maternal  cousins). 

The  analysis  of  MtDNA  for 
identification  purposes  per- 
formed at  the  Armed  Forces  DNA 
Identification  Lab  is  a relatively 
new  idea.  In  fact,  only  four  other 
labs  in  the  world  are  capable  of 
using  MtDNA  as  a means  of 
identifying  skeletal  remains. 
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World  relief 

Story  and  photos  by  J02  Pat  Lauderdale 


In  the  war-torn  countries  of  Somalia  and  Arme- 
nia, the  lives  of  children  and  families  at  various 
refugee  camps  have  been  made  a little  healthier 
and  happier  with  the  help  of  Navy  Recruiting 
District  (NRD),  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

One  hundred  sixty  personnel  from  NRD  Little  Rock, 
in  conjunction  with  the  United  Methodist  Church  of 
Little  Rock,  donated  more  than  five  tons  of  medical 
supplies  and  sports  equipment  to  the  countries.  The 
supplies  were  distributed  by  the  International  Red 
Cross. 

According  to  Dr.  Jay  Holland,  coordinator  for  the  relief 
efforts,  many  of  the  children  of  Somalia  and  Armenia  are 
dying  from  pneumonia  and  diseases  that  accompany 
starvation. 

Somalia,  like  Armenia,  has  no  government,  and  the 
fight  for  power  continues.  As  a result,  the  countries'  food 
distribution  networks  have  been  disrupted,  and  thou- 
sands of  people  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  homes  to 
find  food  and  escape  the  fighting. 

"What  began  as  a mere  thought,  turned  into  a joint 
effort  with  a minimum  of  bureaucracy  and  a lot  of 
willpower,"  said  CDR  Diane  Carnevale,  NRD's  com- 
manding officer.  "The  effort  was,  in  the  purest  sense  of 
the  word,  a vision  — and  a vision  with  action  can  make 
a difference."  □ 

Lauderdale  is  assigned  to  the  public  affairs  office.  Navy 
Recruiting  District,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Big  things  come  from 
little  places 


Below:  Air  Force  Airman  Terence  C.  Muldoon  (left)  and 
Airman  1st  Class  Jonathan  E.  Manners  (right),  assist  in 
loading  a pallet  of  more  than  five  tons  of  medical  supplies 
and  sports  equipment  routed  for  Somalia  and  Armenia. 
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time! 


Seabees  build  alternatives  for  students 


Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Mark  Everts 


Above:  Career  days  expose  students  to  occupations 
they  may  never  before  have  considered.  MR1  Con- 
stante  Banez  explains  one  of  his  skills,  tuning  an 
engine,  to  Rebecca  Avila  (left)  and  Sue  Pendas  (right). 


Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you, 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country" 
are  more  than  famous  words  from  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  They  express  a 
philosophy,  a commitment,  to  building  a 
better  America.  For  15  students  from  Roosevelt  Roads 
Middle  School  in  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico,  a 
recent  field  trip  to  a Seabee  construction  site  exposed 
them  to  skills  that  could  make  their  lives  productive 
and  help  build  a better  tomorrow. 

Nancy  Lee,  a science  teacher  at  the  school,  coordi- 
nated the  trip  as  part  of  the  school's  career  day.  "Career 
day  gives  students  a broader  look  at  what  people  do  for 
a living,"  said  Lee.  "It  shows  students  job  opportunities 
after  high  school  or  college." 

First,  the  students  learned  the  Seabees  role  — field 
construction  and  defense. 

Following  the  briefing,  the  students  toured  the  Naval 
Mobile  Construction  Battalion  4 boathouse  project. 
The  crew  leader  pointed  out  various  skills  used  by 
Seabees  in  constructing  this  type  of  building.  As  they 
observed  the  Seabees  at  work,  the  students  asked  about 
training  opportunities  and  discussed  life  in  the  Navy. 

Several  of  the  young  women  on  the  tour  were 
amazed  at  the  opportunities  available  to  women 
Seabees.  "I'm  really  not  sure  what  I'll  do  when  I 
graduate,"  said  eighth-grader  Sue  Pendas.  "But  this 
tour  has  given  me  some  ideas." 

The  group's  final  stop  was  Alfa  Company,  where 
they  learned  about  the  roles  equipment  operators  and 
construction  mechanics  play  in  a construction  battal- 
ion. "Today's  field  trip  has  taught  me  a lot,"  said 
Christian  Gonzales.  "Though  I'm  not  real  sure  of  my 
future  right  now,  I won't  rule  out  the  possibility  of  one 
day  becoming  a Seabee."  □ 

Everts  is  assigned  to  the  public  affairs  office.  Naval  Mobile 
Construction  Battalion  4. 
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''Career  day  gives  students  a broader 
look  at  what  people  do  for  a living." 


Left  With  all  Seabee  rat- 
ings open  to  women, 
these  students  could  one 
day  find  themselves 
doing  the  same  job  as 
BU2  Scott  McIntyre. 
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hands 


Story  by  JOl(SW)  Mike  Dean,  photo  by  Carl  Cason 


Gunner's  Mate  (Guns) 
1st  Class  (SW/AW) 
Robert  Powers,  of  the 
Norfolk-based  am- 
phibious assault  ship 
USS  Nassau  (LHA  4),  helps  homeless 
people  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  for  a 
very  personal  reason. 

When  Powers  was  15 
years  old,  the  Nevada 
native  was  on  his  own.  As 
a homeless  teenager  liv- 
ing out  of  a car  in  Las 
Vegas,  Powers  learned 
firsthand  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  homeless- 
ness. 

Literally  saved  by  the 
Navy,  Powers  knows  now 
that  he  can  make  a differ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  those 
less  fortunate. 

As  a volunteer  at  the 
Judeo-Christian  Outreach 
Homeless  Shelter  in  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Powers  helps 
the  homeless  by  serving 
food,  working  at  the  shel- 
ter's thrift  store,  and 
organizing  fund  raisers  for 
the  non-profit  organiza- 
tion. 

The  facility,  which 
houses  up  to  50  people,  is 
equipped  with  a kitchen 
staffed  by  volunteers  from 
59  area  churches  and  syn- 
agogues. A rotating  sched- 
ule, similar  to  a ship's 
watch  bill,  designates 
days  for  each  volunteer 


park,  and  this  is  the  only  hot  meal 
they'll  have  all  day." 

During  the  bitter  cold  winter  of 
1985,  when  Virginia  Beach  encoun- 
tered record  numbers  of  homeless 
people.  Powers  met  Dick  Powell 
who,  while  coordinating  efforts  to 
deal  with  Virginia  Beach's 
problem,  founded  the 
Outreach  Shelter.  As  the 
shelter's  director,  Powell 
likes  the  work  Powers 
does. 

"I  wish  I had  more  vol- 
unteers like  Rob,"  Powell 
said.  The  28 -year-old 
sailor  visits  the  shelter 
three  or  four  times  a week 
and  does  everything  from 
driving  homeless  people 
to  job  interviews  to 
installing  speakers  at  the 
thrift  store. 

This  concern  for  the 
homeless  is  not  likely  to 
dissipate  anytime  soon. 
Powers  said.  "Just  helping 
people"  makes  it  all 
worthwhile. 


Dean  was  foimerly  stationed 
aboard  USS  Nassau  (LHA  4). 
Cason  is  a retired  Navy  chief 
petty  officer. 

The  meals,  made  of  food 
donated  by  local  busi- 
nesses, churches,  and  fami- 
lies, are  served  seven-days- 
a-week  to  all  people. 


group  to  prepare  and  serve  meals  for 
up  to  110  people. 

"You  can  just  show  up  and  eat," 
said  Powers,  who  represents  Virginia 
Beach's  Suburban  Christian  Church. 
"What  bothers  me  is  we  have  a lot  of 
kids  coming  down  from  the  trailer 
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YN1  Marcus  T. 
Mitchell  gives  a 
presentation  at 
Fisher  Elementary 
School  near  Algi- 
ers, La.  Fisher  is 
one  of  hundreds  of 
Naval  Reservists 
who  volunteer  their 
time  with  Campaign 
Drug  Free. 


Just  say 


No! 


The  Naval  Reserve's 
three-year-old  Cam- 
paign Drug  Free  (CDF) 
program  is  sweeping 
the  country  with  a 
powerful  message  for  kids  to  stay  off 
drugs. 

"We've  made  a very  large  commit- 
ment," said  RADM  Thomas  FFall, 
commander,  Naval  Reserve  Force 
(ComNavResFor).  "We  have  140,000 
potential  volunteers  (reservists)  in 
all  50  states.  Our  people  will  be 
trained  and  working  out  of  reserve 
centers,  air  stations  . . . anywhere 
there's  a reserve  activity." 

The  volunteers  come  fully 
equipped.  They're  armed  with  infor- 
mation packages  and  videotapes  tar- 
geted at  elementary,  middle  and 
high  school  students.  The  informa- 
tion reiterates  the  importance  of 
staying  off  drugs. 

The  program,  piloted  in  New 
Orleans,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  is 


Story  by  J02  Sheri  Crowe 


“If  this  program 
saves  one  child  who 
lives  a hill  life  and 
becomes  a produc- 
tive citizen  . . . it’s 
been  paid  for  a thou- 
sand times  over.” 


getting  good  reviews  as  well  as  lots 
of  volunteers. 

Although  the  Naval  Reserve 
speakers  are  not  drug  or  substance 
abuse  experts,  they  serve  as  positive 
role  models  for  school  children, 
teaching  them  to  make  correct  deci- 


sions concerning  drugs  — to  just  say 
no. 

To  appeal  to  kids  in  reservists 
hometowns,  the  Naval  Reserve  is 
tapping  into  the  Selected  Reserve 
Force.  "Most  reservists  are  role  mod- 
els in  their  respective  comiuuni- 
ties,"  said  CAPT  Robert  Erbetta, 
CDF  coordinator  from  Naval  Dis- 
trict, Washington,  D.C.  "What  bet- 
ter way  for  reservists  to  show  kids 
what  they  do  and  to  show  the  Navy's 
view  regarding  drugs." 

To  become  speakers,  reservists 
and  active-duty  volunteers  should 
contact  their  appropriate  Readiness 
Command,  Naval  Air  Station,  Naval 
Air  Facility  or  Naval  Air  Reserve. 

School  groups  interested  in  having 
anti-drug  presentations  can  call  the 
Naval  Reserve  at  1-800-554-4542.  □ 


Ciowe  is  assigned  to  the  public  affairs 
office,  ComNavResFor,  New  Orleans. 
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Good 

neighbors 

Story  and  photos  by  JOl  David  W.  Crenshaw 


Neighbors.  For  most, 
the  word  alone  eon- 
iures  memories  of 
good  times,  earing 
and  sharing  with 
friends  who  live  elose  at  hand.  Good 
neighbors  can  be  a joy. 

So  when  USS  Iwo  Jima  (LPH  2) 
crew  members  deploy  from  their 
Norfolk  home  port,  they  like  to  take 


their  policy  of  being  a good  neighbor 
with  them  and  show  the  communi- 
ties they  visit  that  the  Navy  is 
always  willing  to  lend  a hand.  So 
whenever  they  pull  in  for  a port  visit, 
they  keep  their  ears  open  for  any 
calls  for  help. 

When  the  Ronald  McDonald 
House  in  New  Orleans,  which  pro- 
vides a place  to  stay  for  families  of 


Above:  FCCS  Dennis  L.  James  is  one  of 
13  Iwo  Jima  crew  members  who  helped 
with  maintenance  on  the  Ronald 
McDonald  House  in  New  Orleans. 

locally  hospitalized  and  terminally 
ill  children,  asked  for  help  with 
some  minor  repairs  and  upkeep, 
sailors  and  Marines  from  Iwo  Jima 
were  quick  to  answer. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Helping  with  “the  house  that  love  built” 


Above:  Ronald  McDonald  Houses  pro- 
vide lodging  for  families  of  locally  hos- 
pitalized and  terminally  ill  children. 

Right:  Sailors  and  Marines  are  more 
than  willing  to  “pull  the  load”  by  lending 
helping  hands  in  communities  around 
the  world. 

Descending  upon  the  "house  that 
love  built/'  sailors  and  Marines 
armed  with  brooms,  paint  brushes 
and  other  implements  of  construc- 
tion, soon  had  the  house  looking 
ship  shape.  It  was  then  they  found 
out  the  children  of  the  "house  that 
love  built"  had  an  agenda  of  their 
own. 

Mardi  Gras  had  come  once  again 
to  the  town  of  New  Orleans.  Parades 
and  party-goers  filled  the  streets  and 
the  children  at  Ronald  McDonald 
house  were  not  going  to  be  left  out. 
They  had  chosen  their  own  King  and 
Queen  of  Mardi  Gras,  and  had  set 
them  upon  thrones  of  balloons, 
crepe  paper  and  little  red  wagons. 

They  were  to  be  pulled  about  a 
mile  down  the  mid-city  parade  route 
to  a reviewing  stand  where  they 
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would  receive  honors  from  the  Cap- 
tain, King  and  Queen  of  the  Mid- 
City  Mardi  Gras  parade. 

All  they  needed  was  someone  to 
pull. 

It  was  then  that  the  King  and 
Queen  cast  an  eye  toward  Electron- 
ics Technician  1st  Class  Roger  Byers 
and  Marine  Sgt.  B.W.  Keenum.  In  a 


very  short  time,  the  royal  family  had 
procured  for  themselves  a military 
escort  and  were  brought  to  the 
parade  in  style. 

After  all,  it  was  the  neighborly 
thing  to  do.  □ 

Crenshaw  is  assigned  to  USS  Iwo  Jima 
(LPH  2). 
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United  forces 
give  facelift  to 
shack 


HOUSE 


Story  and  photos  by  J02  Dan  L.  Kuester 


Service  members  from 
three  countries  at  a 
NATO  base  in  Oeiras, 
Portugal/  proved  that/ 
with  good  will  and  cooper- 
ation/ big  things  can  happen. 

Volunteers  from  Commander-In- 
Chief  Iberian  Atlantic  (CinCIber- 
Lant)  area  headquarters  recently 
turned  an  abandoned  shack  into  a 
community  center.  The  facility  has  a 
child  play  center/  a library  and  a 
community  room/  which  is  a central 
meeting  place  for  on  and  off-base 
groups. 


Previously/  service  members 
didn't  "have  a place  to  relax  in  and 
call  their  own.  They  had  limited 
facilities  and  inadequate  play 
grounds  for  children  and  a very  small 
library/"  according  to  RADM  R.G. 
Guilbault/  deputy  commander  in 
chief  of  the  base. 

But,  there  was  an  abandoned  con- 
tractors' shack  on  the  compound 
that  could  satisfy  these  needs.  It 
seemed  like  a perfect  match. 

A team  of  ambitious  volunteers, 
both  active-duty  and  family  mem- 
bers, from  the  United  States,  United 


Above:  RMC  Carlynn 
Wolfe  probably  had 
memories  of  boot 
camp  as  she  polished 
brightwork  in  the  cen- 
ter’s head  facilities. 
Sailors,  soldiers  and 
airmen  from  three  dif- 
ferent countries 
worked  on  the  project. 


Left:  The  community 
center  as  it  appears 
today.  More  than  2,000 
manhours  from  NATO 
volunteers  were  put 
into  converting  the 
center  which  now 
houses  the  base 
library,  community 
room  and  child  play 
center. 


Left  Landscaping  the  grounds  in  front  of  the 
community  center  building  was  a team  project. 


Opposite  page,  top:  The  outside  of  the  building 
required  a total  facelift.  LCDR  (Dr.)  Nancy  C. 
Griffee,  DT2  Tony  M.  Ratliff  and  DPC  Ed  H. 
Quismorio  clean  the  exterior. 
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Kingdom  and  Portuguese  navy,  army 
and  air  force  came  to  the  rescue.  "We 
got  together  and  painted,  moved 
dirt,  put  up  fences,  rewired  the  build- 
ing, built  partitions.  We  did  it  all," 
said  Senior  Chief  Radioman  Dickey 
Oliver,  who  spent  time  on  the  pro- 
ject after  work  and  on  weekends. 

Because  of  a little  ambition  and 
planning  and  a lot  of  international 
cooperation,  the  new  facilities  have 
helped  forge  a tighter  bond  between 
people  and  nations.  □ 


Kuester  is  assigned  to  the  public  affairs 
office,  CinCIberLant. 


Making  dreams 

a 

reality 


Frank  Klaren  is  like  any  15- 
year-old-boy;  his  eyes  lit  up  when 
he  landed  on  board  the  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN  71)  in 
the  Adriatic  Sea  in  April. 

Klaren,  from  Mehring,  Ger- 
many, has  leukemia,  but  you 
couldn't  tell  that  from  his 
healthy  excitement  on  this  day. 

Stepping  off  the  C-2  Grey- 
hound plane  that  they  flew  from 
Capodichino,  Italy,  he  walked 
across  the  flight  deck,  accompa- 
nied by  his  father,  Herr  Helmut 
Klaren,  and  Franu  Ranate  Loft, 
the  President  of  the  German 
Make-A-Wish-Foundation. 

"It's  wonderful.  It's  great. 
When  Frank  told  me  he  wanted 
to  be  on  an  aircraft  carrier,  it 
seemed  unbelievable,"  said  Loft. 
"In  Germany  it  could  never  be 
done.  I still  think  it's  a dream;  I 
can't  believe  wc  are  here  now." 

The  first  stop  for  the  group  was 
to  CAPT  S.  W.  Bryant's  cabin 
where  the  group  met  Roosevelt's 
commanding  officer  and  he 
exchanged  gifts  with  the  youth. 


Many  of  the  crew  members  on 
Roosevelt  gave  Frank  Klaren  sou- 
venirs of  his  visit,  including  a jersey 
signed  by  the  flight  deck  airmen. 

"[It's  always  been]  his  dream  to 
get  a jacket  from  the  ship,"  said 
the  older  Klaren. 

"Nobody  minds  having  a guest 
come  on  the  flight  deck  for  a 
cause  like  this.  It's  important.  We 
wanted  to  show  him  who  we  are 
and  what  we  do,"  said  Airman 
Greg  Rogers,  a flight  deck  direc- 
tor. 

The  feeling  was  shared  by 
much  of  the  crew.  "I  think  it's  a 
great  program,  and  it's  good  that 
Roosevelt  can  be  a part  of  it,"  said 
LT  Eric  Shierling.  "It  feels  incred- 
ibly good  to  be  able  to  make 
someone's  wish  come  true.  I'm 
also  sure  it  means  a lot  to  Frank, 
and  that's  what's  most  impor- 
tant." ■ 

Story  by  JOS  Robert  B.  Can,  photo 
by  PHAN  Todd  Lackovitch,  both 
assigned  to  USS  Theodore  Roosev- 
elt (CVN  71). 


The  force  of  the  snow  thrown  from  the 
plows  often  snaps  the  lights  along  the 
edges  of  the  runways.  The  plows  also 
dig  up  a number  of  runway  center  lights, 
mangling  them  beyond  recognition.  But 
thanks  to  the  airfield  lighting  crew  such 
as  EM1  Dennis  Martin,  the  lights  aren’t 
beyond  repair. 

Let  there 
be  light 

An  invisible  force  maintains  tbe 
nearly  5,000  lights  which  line  more 
than  50,000  feet  of  runway  and 
taxiways  at  Naval  Air  Station, 
Keflavik,  Iceland.  Or  so  it  would 
seem,  until  lights  are  out  and  aircraft 
are  unable  to  see  the  taxiways. 

"It's  a never-ending  battle,"  said 
Electrician's  Mate  1st  Class  Dennis 
Martin,  airfield  lighting  leading 
petty  officer.  "We  repair  or  replace 
an  average  15  to  25  lights  daily. 
Naturally,  light  bulbs  are  going  to 
burn  out,  but  in  Iceland,  during  tbe 
winter,  snow  plows  cause  the  most 
damage." 

In  January,  a snow  plow  knocked 
out  a light  and  its  concrete  base, 
shorting  out  the  lighting  along  an 
entire  taxi  way.  It  took  the  crew  two 
days  of  digging  through  several  feet 
of  snow,  going  from  one  light  to  the 
next,  before  they  found  the  problem. 

"It's  one  of  those  jobs  — if  we  do  it 
right,  nobody  knows  we're  here," 
said  Martin.  ■ 


Story  and  photo  by  J02  Carlos 
Bongioanni,  assigned  to  the  Iceland 
Defense  Force. 
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Breath  of  life 
saves  child 


It  started  out  as  a typical  Sunday 
at  Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little 
Creek,  Va.,  base  housing.  Instru- 
mentman  2nd  Class  Sam  Patrick 
was  on  duty  while  Pam,  his  wife, 
was  doing  household  chores.  Check- 
ing on  the  couple's  18-month-old 
son,  Casey,  Pam  saw  a drapery  cord 
wrapped  around  the  unconscious 
baby's  neck. 

Pam  grabbed  her  son  and  ran  next 
door  to  the  home  of  Machinist's 
Mate  1st  Class  Brad  and  Jodie  Vogel. 
Brad,  an  instructor  at  the  Fleet 
Training  Center,  blew  air  into 
Casey's  mouth,  hoping  for  a miracle. 
"I  know  adult  CPR  but  not  infant," 
he  said.  "I  couldn't  get  air  into  him 
at  first,  but  I knew  I had  to  get  him 
breathing.  Finally,  when  I lifted  his 
back  up,  air  got  in." 

Within  minutes,  the  Chesapeake 
Beach  Rescue  Squad  arrived  on  the 
scene.  By  then,  Casey's  coloring  had 
changed  from  blue  to  a pale  flesh 
tone,  he  was  conscious  and  breath- 
ing faintly  on  his  own.  Doctors  at  the 
hospital  examined  Casey,  and  after 
an  overnight  stay,  released  him  to 
his  parents.  ■ 


Doctors  estimate  that  Casey  Patrick 
had  been  without  oxygen  for  at  least 
two  minutes  before  MM1  Brad  Vogel 
was  able  to  get  the  child  to  breathe  on 
his  own. 


Story  and  photo  by  RMCM(SW)  Karan 
C.  Fisher,  assigned  to  Fleet  Training 
Center,  Norfolk. 


over  matter 


A small  cloud  of  chalk  fills  the  air 
as  the  short,  stocky  man  clasps  his 
hands  together.  He  pops  his  neck  to 
the  left,  and  then  to  the  right  while 
simultaneously  stretching  and  relax- 
ing his  fingers.  Centering  himself 
over  the  bar,  he  reaches  down  and 
makes  sure  he  has  a firm  grip.  The 
powerlifter's  heart  is  racing  now  as 
he  strains  to  lift  the  weight. 

LCDR  David  L.  Ricks,  the  assis- 
tant facilities  officer  at  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station  Iwakuni,  Japan,  has 
returned  with  yet  another  victory. 

Ricks  has  won  six  national  weight- 
lifting titles  in  the  last  three  years, 
and  successfully  defended  his  World 
Champion  title 
this  year. 

Ricks  recently 
returned  from  Bir- 
mingham, Eng- 
land, where  he 
competed  in  the 
International 
Powerlifting  Fed- 
eration World 
Championship. 

Ricks  won  the 
165-pound 
weight  class 

with  a squat  of 
617  pounds,  a 
benchpress  of 
402  pounds,  and 
a deadlift  just 
above  672 

pounds.  This 
was  no  small 
task  for  the  33- 
year-old. 

"I  put 

myself 

through  a 12- 
week,  self- 
designed 
training 

schedule  before  every  Story  by  Marine  Cpl  Leigh  R.  Wdd  III 

major  competition,  Ricks  said.  "I  assigned  to  Marine  Corps  Air  Station 
start  at  about  70  percent  of  my  Iwakuni,  Japan. 


lifting  capacity  during  the  first  week, 
and  by  the  12th  week  I'm  at  95  to 
100  percent  of  my  lifting  capacity." 

Ricks,  who  has  been  powerlifting 
on  and  off  for  12  years,  says  next  year 
will  be  his  last  year  of  competition. 
"I've  won  six  national  titles  and  two 
world  titles  ...  I have  accomplished 
everything  I set  out  to  do,"  he  said 
with  a smile.  "I  will  defend  the  title 
one  more  time,  and  then  graciously 
retire  from  the  sport."  ■ 

LCDR  David  Ricks  trains  for  a powerlift- 
ing competition.  Though  not  yet  an 
Olympic  event,  the  explosive  power  of 
the  sport  is  becoming  more  popular. 
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Mail  Buoy 


Close  look 

As  a 25-year  Navy  man,  most  of 
which  was  on  submarines,  and  a long 
time  fan  of  All  Hands  as  a publica- 
tion, I felt  a need  to  point  out  a 
mistake  in  the  December  '92  issue. 
Your  articles  have  always  been  infor- 
mative and  worthwhile  reading.  I 
believe  they  have  indirectly  inspired 
many  re-enlistments. 

The  error  is  an  incorrect  caption  to 
a photograph  in  one  of  the  articles, 
"Thrust  of  the  Spear"  on  Page  13.  In 
the  photo,  which  is  on  the  first  page 
of  the  story,  the  caption  says  USS 
L.Y.  Spear  (AS  36)  is  providing  serv- 
ices to  two  U.S.  and  two  Norwegian 
submarines.  It  is  a British  nuclear 
submarine  outboard  the  now-decom- 
missioned USS  Jack  (SSN  605)  on  the 
tender's  starboard  side  and  if  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  the  two 
'Norwegian'  subs  were  actually  Ger- 
mans. It  was  all  part  of  an  exercise 
several  years  ago  (1987  or  1988).  I was 
there  as  Chief  of  the  Boat  on  Jack. 

I thought  you  would  want  to  cor- 
rect this  small  error.  We  have  no  subs 
today,  nor  from  the  past,  which  look 
like  the  British  sub  in  the  photo- 
graph. There  are  probably  not  a lot  of 
people  around  today  who  would  look 
closely  at  the  photo  and  recognize  it, 
but  this  one  did. 

At  any  rate,  keep  up  the  good  work. 
We,  the  members  of  it,  would  like  to 
see  more  coverage  of  the  submarine 
force  in  the  future. 

— MMCM(SS)  Dave  Ellis 
PSC  819,  Norfolk 

Mine  countermeasures 

In  reading  the  "Mail  Buoy"  section 
of  the  April  '93  edition  of  All  Hands, 
I was  taken  aback  by  the  letter  from 
P02CR  Edward  Siteman,  Canadian 
Eorces  Station,  Masset,  B.C.,  entitled 
"Bad  Credit." 

The  "facts"  he  presented  concern- 
ing USS  Princeton's  (CG  59) 
minestrike  and  her  subsequent 
extraction  from  the  minefield  have 
been  distorted.  It  was  indeed  USS 
Adroit  (MSO  509)  who  led  USS 
Beaujort  (ATS  2)  into  the  minefield 
to  the  stricken  Aegis  cruiser  and  who 
lead  both  ships  back  out  to  safety.  I 
was  the  First  Lieutenant  of  Adroit 
and  the  MCM  evaluator  throughout 
the  18-hour  ordeal.  The  CO  of  Prin- 
ceton cited  Adroit  for  her  "superb 
professionalism"  and  specifically 


commented,  "You  were  a lifesaver. 
Your  aggressive,  professional 
leadout,  locating  more  mine-like 
objects  than  you  had  flares  to  mark 
was  an  impressive  show." 

While  I do  not  wish  to  discount 
any  accomplishments  of  our  allies, 
the  credit  for  this  operation  clearly 
belongs  to  Adroit.  Should  there  be 
any  question,  the  cover  art  of  the 
Autumn  '93  edition  of  the  Naval 
War  College  Review  depicts  the  inci- 
dent most  clearly. 

— LT  Eric  J.  Preble 
XO,  NRC  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Whales  never  forget 

while  your  story  about  this  year's 
participants  in  the  Unitas  deploy- 
ment told  a much  needed  story  about 
one  of  the  most  significant  regular 
deployments  currently  being  con- 
ducted by  naval  forces,  it  slighted  one 
of  the  major  participants.  USS  Whale 
(SSN  638)  chopped  to  Task  Force  138 
on  July  1,  1992,  and  outchopped  Nov. 
12.  Whale  was  an  active  participant 
in  all  phases.  She  was  the  only 
nuclear-powered  vessel  to  make  the 
deployment  and  our  performance  in 
all  areas  was  outstanding. 

This  is  particularly  noteworthy 
given  that  Whale  made  the  full  five- 
month  deployment  without  outside 
maintenance  assistance  once  we  left 
U.S.  bases. 

We  wish  you  would  acknowledge 
the  superb  job  done  by  150  subma- 
rine sailors  in  carrying  the  spirit  of 
Unitas  to  South  America  — 'From 
(Under)  the  Sea,'  too. 

— A.V.  Harris  Jr. 

CO,  USS  Whale  (SSN  638) 

• All  Hands  regrets  omitting  men- 
tion of  Whale  in  the  Unitas  article. 
Certainly  all  units  — aviation,  sur- 
face and  submarine  — must  work 
together  for  any  operation  to  be 
successful.  Normally,  All  Hands  is 
very  good  at  detecting  a unit’s  pres- 
ence. You  certainly  evaded  our 
detection!  — ed. 

Marathon  date  changes 

• The  date  for  the  Marine  Corps 
Marathon  reported  in  the  May  ’93 
issue  o/ All  Hands  has  been  changed. 
The  marathon  will  be  run  October 
24  vice  November  1.  If  you’re  inter- 
ested in  more  details  write:  Marine 
Corps  Marathon,  P.O.  Box  188, 
Quantico,  Va.  22134;  or  call  (703) 
640-2225.  — ed. 
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CTR2  Gary  McRae  of  NSGA  Fort 
Meade,  Md.,  a volunteer  at  a local 
shelter  for  the  homeless,  makes  a 
diWerence  in  the  life  of  a child 
there. 
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USS  Hun/ey  (AS  31)  pierside  at  naval 
station  Norfolk.  The  30-year-old  subma- 
rine tender  carries  a 1 ,200  person  crew 
eveniy  divided  between  male/female  sail' 
ors.  (U.S.  Navy  photo) 
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Hawaii  divers 

Underwater 

Building  a 

Sailors  prepare 


Kicking  butts 

A burning  issue  for  the  year 


Financing 

Can  you  afford  your  dream? 


The  art  of  the  deal 

How  to  avoid  being  fleeced 


The  flag  man  cometh 


“Old  Glory’’  marks  homecomings 


Navy  Divers,  Page  4 


Financing,  Page  13 


O 4 Soaring 

I Getting  a rise  out  of  hot  air 

Bold  new  concepts 

Cars  of  the  future 

Good  Golly  Miss  Molly 

An  automotive  blast  from  the  past 

Going,  going,  gone! 

Great  deals  at  auto  auctions 

Carjacking 

Avoiding  a dangerous  trend 

Ticket  to  ride 

1993  new  car  comparison 


On  th«  Covers 

Front:  Learn  the  ins  and  outs  of  car  buying  in  this  month's  issue.  Here,  Navy  Ceremonial  Guard 
members  SN  Anthony  Carrillo  and  SN  Rebecca  Crenshaw,  check  out  a new  1993  Chevrolet  Corvette. 
Corvette  courtesy  of  Rosenthal  Chevrolet,  Arlington,  Va.  Photo  by  PHI  (AW)  Joseph  Dorey. 

Back:  The  U.S.  Navy  Hot  Air  Balloon  Team  supports  the  Navy’s  recruiting  program  making 
appearances  throughout  the  country  at  sporting  events,  state  fairs  and  schools,  U.S.  Navy  photo. 


From  tho  chorthoase 


Some  overseas  duty 
types  change 

Sailors  at  some  overseas 
duty  stations  will  see  a 
change  in  their  sea/shore 
rotation  as  the  Navy  rede- 
fines Type  6 shore  duty 
and  redesignates  Type  3 
shore  duty  stations. 

The  goal  of  the  type 
duty  credit  system  is  to 
fairly  recognize  the  rela- 
tive arduousness  associ- 
ated with  sea^  shore  and 
overseas  duty,  while 
establishing  an  equitable 
sea/shore  rotation  for  all 
ratings. 

The  transitions  apply 
only  to  those  who 
reported  to  affected  duty 
stations  after  April  21. 

For  more  information, 
contact  your  local  per- 
sonnel office. 

Navy  recognized  for 
motorcycle  safety 
record 

The  Navy  was  recently 
presented  the  Outstand- 
ing Military  Achievement 
Award  as  part  of  the 
annual  Motorcycle  Safety 
Foundation  Awards  for 
1992. 

The  honor  recognizes 


the  Navy's  continuous 
improvement  in  motor- 
cycle safety  programs 
since  1984.  In  1992,  the 
Navy  recorded  its  low- 
est motorcycle  accident 
rate  ever,  with  15  fatali- 
ties and  208  injuries  — a 
50  percent  reduction  in 
deaths  from  the  previous 
year.  In  1984,  94  sailors 


dents  receive  Navy-spon- 
sored motorcycle  training 
each  year. 

In  addition  to  training, 
requirements  for  personal 
protective  equipment 
have  become  tougher. 
Helmets,  eye  protection, 
long-sleeved  shirts  or 
jackets,  long  pants,  hard- 
soled  shoes  with  heels. 


Motorcycle  Deaths  per  Year 


Deaths  60 
(thousands) 


1 — ^ — '^r 

80  81  82  83  84  85  86  87  88  89  90  91  92 
Calendar  Year 


were  killed  and  919  were 
injured. 

Naval  Safety  Center 
(NSC),  Norfolk's,  instruc- 
tors certified  33 1 military 
and  civilian  motorcycle 
instructors  between  1988 
and  1992  and  5,000  stu- 


gloves and  retro-reflective 
vests  are  now  mandatory 
for  Navy  motorcycle  oper- 
ators. 

Keep  an  eye  out 
for  your  high-year 
tenure  date 

Each  year  approxi- 


mately 3,000  sailors  reach 
high-year  tenure  (HYT) 
and  fail  to  submit 
requests  for  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve.  The  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel 
(BuPers)  advises  every 
command  monthly  of  per- 
sonnel who  are  approach- 
ing HYT. 

If  you  reach  HYT  and  do 
not  submit  a request  for 
transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  you  will  be 
administratively  sepa- 
rated and  you  will  also 
forfeit  your  Fleet  Reserve 
retainer  pay. 

If  you  are,  or  even  think 
you  are  approaching  HYT, 
check  with  your  local  per- 
sonnel office  to  avoid 
these  consequences. 

Navy  tightens 
physical  readiness 
test  standards 

The  Navy  is  taking 
steps  to  improve  physical 
fitness  in  the  service  by 
tightening  the  application 
of  body  fat  requirements 
and  increasing  the  penal- 
ties for  failing  to  meet 
body  fat  or  Physical  Read- 
iness Test  (PRT)  stan- 
dards. 
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One 
major 
change  is 
the  elimi- 
nation of  the 
overfat  cate- 
gory. Previ- 
ously a 
male's  body 
fat  percent- 
age could  he 
as  high  as 
25  per- 
cent, and 
a female's  as  high  as  35 
percent,  before  serious 
administrative  actions 
took  place.  Males  now 
must  maintain  their  body 
fat  at  or  below  22  percent, 
and  females  at  or  below  30 
percent. 

Inability  to  meet  body 
fat  or  fitness  standards  at 
the  time  of  physical  readi- 
ness testing  constitutes  a 
"failure"  — and  failures 
carry  much  heavier  penal- 
ties under  the  revised  pol- 
icy: 

• Advancement,  promo- 
tion, redesignation,  in- 
service  commissioning 
and  frocking  will  be 
delayed  for  those  who  are 
not  within  body  fat  stan- 
dards or  failed  the  most 
recent  PRT. 

• Sailors  with  failures  in 
two  consecutive  semi- 
annual PRT  and  body  fat 
cycles,  who  remain  out  of 
standards  on  the  normal 
due  date  of  an  evaluation 
or  fitness  report,  may  not 
be  recommended  for 
advancement  or  promo- 
tion. 


• Anyone 
with  three  fail- 
ures in  any 
four-year  period 
will  be  processed 
for  administrative 
separation  from  the 
Navy.  Failures  no 
longer  have  to  be  con- 
secutive, and  they 
may  be  in  any  com- 
bination of  body 
fat  or  fitness  test 
standards. 

Under  the  new  policy, 
those  who  fail  to  meet 
body  fat  standards  may  be 
transferred  to  a new  per- 
manent duty  station 
unless  the  billet  is  high 
visibility  (i.e.,  recruiter, 
recruit  company  com- 
mander). 

The  new  physical  readi- 
ness policy  is  detailed  in 
Nav Admin  071/93  and 
additional  information  is 
available  from  command 
fitness  coordinators  or 
BuPers  (Pers  601)  at  (DSN) 
224-5742  or  (703)  614- 
5742. 

Six  new  ratings  open 
to  women 

Following  the  Secretary 
of  Defense's  recent  deci- 
sion to  expand  assign- 
ments for  military 
women,  the  Navy  is  open- 
ing six  occupational  fields 
(more  than  2,000  assign- 
ments) to  women. 

Women  may  now  be 
assigned  to  P-3  aircrews 
and  four  more  classes  of 
non-combatant  ships 


including  command  ships 
(LCC  and  AGF),  fast  com- 
bat support  ships  (AOE) 
and  replenishment  oilers 
(AOR).  In  addition, 
women  now  may  be 
assigned  to  the  staffs  of 
the  2nd,  3rd  and  7th  Fleet 
commanders. 

Enlisted  women  may 
now  train  and  serve  in  the 
ratings  of  Aviation  Anti- 
submarine Warfare  Opera- 
tor (AW),  Electronic  War- 
fare Technician  (EW),  Fire 
Controlman  (FC),  Gas 
Turbine  Technician  (GS), 
Gas  Turbine  Technician- 
Electrical  (GSE),  and  Gas 
Turbine  Technician- 
Mechanical  (GSM). 

"The  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  (BuPers)  opens 
ratings  to  women  as  soon 
as  sea  duty  billets  are 
available  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  allow  full 
career  opportunity 
through  E-9,"  said  GAPT 
Ron  Peterman,  director  of 
enlisted  plans  and  career 
management. 

. .From  the  Sea” 
updates  available 
electronically 

Updates  to  specific  top- 
ics contained  in  the  Navy- 
Marine  Gorps  strategy, 
"...From  the  Sea"  are  now 
available  electronically  by 
downloading  from  the 
"Articles"  section  of  the 
CNO  Bulletin  Board. 
Modem  phone  numbers 
are:  (703)  697-2446;  (703) 
697-2442;  (800)  582-2355; 


(800)  582-6940;  (703)  695- 
6198;  and  (703)  695-6388. 

Questions  may  be 
directed  to  Ms.  Wright  at 
(DSN)  225-5471  or  (703) 
695-5471. 

Navy  eliminates  two- 
year  enlistments 

To  improve  stability  for 
general  detail  (GenDet) 
sailors  and  their  com- 
mands, the  Navy  will 
eliminate  two-year  first 
enlistments  by  the  end  of 
1994. 

The  two-year  enlist- 
ments, first  introduced  in 
1990,  will  be  replaced  by 
three-year  GenDet  enlist- 
ments. The  three-year 
enlistments  will  reduce 
the  rapid  turnover  created 
by  the  shorter  enlistment 
period. 

To  make  career  oppor- 
tunities available  to  those 
in  three-year  enlistments, 
sailors  will  be  allowed  to 
strike  for  a rating.  If  quali- 
fied they  also  may  be 
offered  basic  skills  train- 
ing upon  reenlistment. 
Sailors  who  successfully 
complete  basic  skills 
training  will  be  advanced 
to  petty  officer  third  class. 
Approximately  10,000 
recruits  per  year  are 
expected  to  enlist  under 
the  three-year  program 
beginning  in  FY94. 
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Divers 

go 


Story  by  JOSN  Lisa  A.  Mikoliczyk 


Navy  know-how  com- 
bined with  advanced 
technology  are  doing 
more  than  ensuring 
America's  future  — 
they're  helping  preserve  precious 
parts  of  our  past.  One  example  of 
this  seeming  contradiction  sits  tied 
to  a pier  in  Hawaii. 

Above  the  waterline,  the  decks  of 
Falls  of  Clyde,  a four-masted,  full- 
rigged  ship,  are  circa- 1890.  But  it's 
below  the  waterline  of  this  19th- 
century  sailing  vessel  that  Navy 
efforts  succeed  in  keeping  this 
national  historic  landmark  afloat  for 
the  21st  century.  Recently,  a team 
of  Navy  divers  volunteered  to  help 
the  Hawaii  Maritime  Museum 
restore  the  vessel. 

During  the  restoration,  the  divers 
used  a new  underwater  ultrasonic  system  that  measures  the  thickness  of  the  ship's  hull 
underwater  and  detects  any  corrosion  or  thinning  of  the  hull  without  putting  the  ship  in 
drydock. 

According  to  LCDR  Erik  Christensen,  Pacific  Fleet  supervisor  of  diving  and  salvage,  the 
reason  for  using  the  new  system  on  Falls  of  Clyde  was  two-fold. 

"It  gave  us  an  excellent  opportunity  to  give  something  back  to  the  Hawaiian 
community  by  helping  to  restore  part  of  their  heritage,"  Christensen  said.  "It  also 
provided  us  the  hardest  possible  test  case  for  training. 

"The  age  of  the  hull  on  Falls  of  Clyde  means  it  is  much  more  pitted  than  any  hull  on  a 
Navy  ship.  Training  on  a hull  like  that  makes  it  easier  for  the  divers  to  use  the  system  on 
the  newer  hulls  they  will  typically  work  on. 

"It's  definitely  a win-win  situation,"  Christensen  continued.  "Falls  of  Clyde  gets  a 
clean  and  surveyed  hull,  and  we  get  an  excellent  training  opportunity."  □ 

Mikoliczyk  is  assigned  to  Pacific  Fleet  Public  Affairs  Office,  Pearl  Harbor. 


BM2(SW/DV)  Ted  Smith,  above,  gets  assistance  with  an 
air  hose.  Pearl  Harbor  is  the  first  to  receive  the  new 
ultrasonic  equipment.  Yokosuka,  Japan,  and  San  Diego 
will  also  receive  the  new  system. 
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On  my  honor 

Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Steve  Orr 


Testing 

khaki 

leadership 

skills 


he  may  be  a petty  officer 
3rd  class,  but  Darlene  Sil- 
vers also  wears  a khaki 
uniform. 

When  the  hull  mainte- 
nance technician  (HT)  from  Shore 
Intermediate  Maintenance  Activity, 
Naval  Amphibious  Base  Little 
Creek,  Va.,  puts  on  her  khaki  uni- 
form, she  becomes  a leader  — a 
person  others  immediately  look  up 
to  for  guidance  and  approval. 


But  the  khaki  Silvers  wears  is  not 
the  familiar  shade  of  beige  worn  in 
the  work  centers  of  her  command. 
Instead,  it  is  an  off-green  hue  that 
identifies  her  as  a Cub  Scout  leader. 
In  her  off-duty  time.  Silvers  volun- 
teers as  an  assistant  Webelos  leader 
for  Cub  Scout  Pack  391,  Bayside 
Chapter,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  work  with 
the  Scouts,"  said  Silvers,  who  has  no 
children  of  her  own  — yet.  "It's  a 
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good  organization  that  encourages 
boys  to  become  better  people.  I want 
to  be  part  of  their  development." 

Silvers  said  she's  learned  much 
about  leading  the  Scouts  from  her 
Navy  supervisor,  HTC(SW)  Matt 
White,  who  also  acts  as  her  supervi- 
sor in  scouting.  White  has  nothing 
but  praise  for  his  protege. 

"She's  doing  very  well  — she  takes 
her  position  as  Scout  leader  very 
seriously,"  White  said.  "She  studies 
all  of  the  scouting  books  to  learn 
everything  she  can." 

Both  Silvers  and  her  husband,  a 
former  Scout  who  is  also  in  the 
Navy,  plan  to  continue  their 
involvement  with  the  scouting  pro- 
gram. "We'd  like  to  start  our  own 
troop,"  she  said. 

SEPTEMBER  1993 


Above  left:  Although  she  has  no  chil- 
dren of  her  own,  HT3  Silvers  volunteers 
her  off-duty  time  to  work  with  the 
Webelos  of  Cub  Scout  Pack  391  in 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Top  right:  Walking  on  stilts  was  one  of 
many  events  the  Scouts  enjoyed  at  the 
annual  Pinewood  Derby. 

Right:  No  competition  is  too  stiff  for  this 
Scout  as  he  throws  a winning  basket. 

For  now.  Silvers  is  happy  with  the 
volunteer  work  she's  doing.  "It's  a 
great  experience  — I've  learned 
much  from  the  kids,"  she  concluded. 
"It's  a fulfillment  for  me  to  know 
that  I'm  helping  the  community  — 
and  the  kids."  □ 

On  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  4,  Norfolk. 
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“The  program  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  have  the 
responsibilities  of  work  and 
school  at  the  same  time.” 


Story  by  Niki  Edwards,  photos  by 
Ronald  Spearman 

This  classroom  is  differ- 
ent than  most.  Bells 
don't  ring  sending  hun- 
dreds of  children  into 
hallways.  Instead, 
forklifts  carry  pallets  of  material 
destined  for  distant  places.  And, 
when  students  are  absent,  they  lose 
money. 

It's  called  the  Warehouse  Program, 
part  of  Naval  Aviation  Supply  Office 
(ASO)  Philadelphia's  effort  to  pre- 
pare students  for  the  work  force.  The 
program  recently  won  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  LIFT  (Labor  Investing 
For  Tomorrow)  Award. 

ASO  developed  the  Warehouse 
Program  in  cooperation  with  the 
Philadelphia  School  District.  Unlike 
traditional  work  study  or  co-op  pro- 
grams, the  Warehouse  Program 
allows  high  school  seniors  to  spend 
their  entire  school  year  at  ASO 
facilities,  working  half  days  and 
attending  classes  at  an  on-site  class- 
room. 

Due  to  economic  and  social  con- 
straints, some  students  face  the  diffi- 
cult choice  between  employment  to 
meet  family  financial  shortfalls  or 
remaining  in  school.  ASO's  program 
provides  an  alternative  by  paying 
students  for  their  working  hours, 
offering  a convenient  location  and 
schedule  for  continuing  their  aca- 

Left  Cathryn  Fink  gains  valuable  expe- 
rience with  computers  which  will  give 
her  an  edge  when  she  enters  the  work 
force. 
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Below.  High  school  senior  Frank  Milli- 
gan prepares  government  forms  to  be 
shrink  wrapped. 


Above:  Academics  take  place  at  on-site 
classrooms  where  the  students  are 
taught  required  subjects  such  as  math 
and  English. 


demic  work  and  teaching  skills  nec- 
essary to  compete  in  the  work  force 
after  graduation. 

The  program  began  in  1974,  with 
30  students  attending  classes  and 
working  throughout  the  warehouse. 
Since  then,  1,105  students  have  par- 
ticipated. Today,  the  program 
includes  60  students  from  three 
inner-city  high  schools  who  apply 
for  the  course  through  their  counsel- 
ors. The  on-site  classrooms  are 
staffed  by  two  Philadelphia  school 
district  teachers  who  teach  math, 
English  and  other  required  subjects. 

Frank  Milligan,  a student  in  the 
program,  is  glad  he  became  involved. 
"The  program  gave  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  the  responsibilities  of 
work  and  school  at  the  same  time," 
he  said.  "It's  also  helping  me  get  the 
credits  1 need  for  graduation." 

The  program  drop-out  rate  is  less 
than  5 percent.  In  the  past  year,  46 
out  of  57  students  have  gone  on  to 
further  their  education.  Records 
show  that  at  least  50  former  gradu- 
ates are  now  in  federal  service. 

"The  program  has  given  me  the 
experience  of  meeting  and  working 
with  other  people,"  said  Milligan. 
"That's  something  that  can  help  me 
down  the  road."  □ 

Edwards  is  a public  affairs  specialist  and 
Spearman  is  a photographer  at  ASO 
Public  Affairs,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Navy  kicks 


Story  by  Patricia  Swift,  photos  by  JOl(SW)  Jim  Conner 


There  are  no  ifs,  ands  or 
butts  about  it.  If  the 
Navy  has  its  way,  the 
year  2000  will  mark  the 
first  year  for  a smoke- 

free  Navy. 

According  to  LCDR  Jacquelyn  Fin- 
ley, health  promotion  coordinator  at 
the  Arlington  Annex  Branch  Medi- 
cal Clinic,  National  Navy  Medical 
Center  (NNMCj,  iiethesda,  Md.,  the 
sign  of  the  times  has  come  — to  say 
"no"  to  smoking  and  "yes,"  to  quit- 
ting. 

Commands  throughout  the  Navy 
are  lighting  up  to  smoki  ng  cessation 
workshops,  the  newest  way  to  com- 
bat smoking. 


"Getting  smokers  to  re-evaluate 
their  lifestyles,  change  their  habits 
and  quit  smoking  are  goals  of  the 
smoking  cessation  workshops,"  Fin- 
ley said. 

"Smoking  is  no  longer  considered 
cool.  People  realize  the  dangers  of 
smoking  and  want  to  quit,  but  some 
simply  don't  know  the  best  way," 
she  said.  "The  workshops  give  those 
who  want  to  quit  that  extra  boost." 

And  it's  as  easy  as  that,  according 
to  Chief  Quartermaster  Mike  For- 
tier, astronomical  applicator  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Observatory,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  successful  program 
participant. 

"After  18  years  of  smoking,  I saw  a 


video  by  the  Heart  and  Lung  Associ- 
ation and  it  made  me  think.  I real- 
ized 20  years  down  the  road,  my 
daughter  will  be  getting  married  and 
I want  to  walk  her  down  the  aisle. 
Also,  I want  to  see  my  children 
graduate  from  school,  and  because 
some  of  my  kids  are  asthmatic  it 
re-emphasized  why  I should  quit," 
Fortier  said. 

According  to  Finley,  smoking  is  a 
powerful  addiction.  During  the 
workshops,  smokers  are  encouraged 
to  quit  and  non-smokers  are  encour- 
aged not  to  start. 

The  workshop's  success  rate 
ranges  from  35  to  40  percent,  but 
that  will  probably  increase  as  more 
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Did  you  know? 

! • The  average  life  expectancy  of  a smoker  is 

! three  to  four  years  shorter  than  a non-smoker. 

I • The  life  expectancy  of  a heavy  smoker  who 
smokes  two  or  more  packages  of  cigarettes  a 
day  may  be  as  much  as  eight  years  shorter  than  ■ 
a non-smoker.  i 

; • Srnpkers  tend  to  have  more  health  problems, 

• causing  higher  medical  expenses.  i 

• Smoke  causes  high  economic  losses  by  black- 

ening buildings,  corroding  metals  and  damag-  i 
ing  plants.  ■ ! 

• Smoking  reduces  combat  readiness.  j 

• Smoke  is  extremely  bad  for  machinery  and  I 

can  seriously  damage  equipment.  | 

• Forty-two  states,  the  District  of  Columbia 

and  more  than  400  municipalities  limit  or 
restrict  smoking  in  public  places.  3 

• Cigarette  advertising  has  been  banned  from 

radio  and  television;  i 

■ , ■ , j 

I • Smoking  is  the  number  one  preventable  cause  j 
of  434,000  premature  deaths  in  the  United 
States  and  is  also  the  No.  1 killer  of  3,000 
non-smokers  every  year  simply  due  to  the 
I effects  of  second-hand  smoke.  j 

! I 

I • Smoking  has  made  lung  cancer  the  number  j 
i one  killer  of  American  women.  It  increases  the 
; ' risk  of  miscarriage,  lowers  the  birth  weight  and 
increases  the  likelihood  of  health  problems  j 
during  infancy. 

i Source:  American  Cancer  Society. 
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sailors  opt  to  quit. 

"There  are  numerous  types  of 
cessation  programs  used  throughout 
the  fleet,"  Finley  said,  "but  the  one 
we  use  involves  three  facets." 

At  the  first  session,  smokers  are 
required  to  fill  out  a questionnaire 
regarding  their  history  and  why  they 
want  to  quit.  A projection  date 
indicating  when  they  wish  to  be 
smoke-free  is  selected,  and  informa- 
tion on  the  various  methods  of  quit- 
ting is  introduced. 

Smokers  have  the  options  to  use 
nicotine  gum,  patches  or  going  cold- 
turkey,  which  happens  to  be  the 
harshest,  but  most  successful 
method. 

By  the  second  session,  smokers 
have  been  cigarette-free  for  at  least 
12  to  24  hours.  At  this  time,  any 
problems  stemming  from  trying  to 


quit  are  discussed. 

By  the  third  and  final  session, 
smokers  are  completely  smoke-free. 
After  going  through  the  cessation 
program,  Fortier  contends  he  feels  a 
lot  better  and  can  climb  stairs  with- 
out becoming  winded.  Since  he 
enjoys  cooking,  he's  back  in  the 
kitchen  as  his  food  tastes  better. 

But,  "before  a smoker  can  quit,  he 
or  she  must  possess  the  frame  of 
mind  to  do  it,  or  else  they  probably 
won't  quit,"  Finley  said.  "No  one  is 
saying  it's  easy,  but,  smoking  is 
controllable.  You  can  do  it  — you 
just  have  to  be  ready  and  committed. 
Just  remember  the  Chinese  saying, 
'A  journey  of  1,000  miles  begins 
with  a single  step.'"  □ 

Swift  and  Conner  are  staff  writers  for  All 
Hands. 


I QUIT  BECAUSE: 

• My  health  will 
improve. 

• I’ll  live  longer. 

• I’ll  have  more 
energy. 

• I’ll  save  money. 

• I’ll  save  time. 

• I’ll  be  more  attrac- 
tive to  others. 

• My  smoking  won’t 
harm  others’  health. 

• My  home  will  smell 
and  look  fresher. 

• I’ll  set  a good 
example. 

• I’ll  . . . 


Tips  to  help  smokers  quit 


• When  tempted  to  reach  for  a ciga- 
rette, think  of  a negative  image 
about  smoking.  Select  your  worst 
memory  connected  with  the  habit  — 
the  time  you  burned  a hole  in  your 
suit  or  when  you  were  left  com- 
pletely breathless  running  for  a bus 
that  pulled  away.  Imagine  this  expe- 
rience for  15  seconds  whenever  the 
urge  occurs. 

• Throw  out  all  cigarettes  by  break- 
ing them  in  half  and  wetting  them 
down.  Clean  all  ashtrays  in  your 
home,  office  or  car  and  put  them 
away.  Discard  matches,-  hide  lighters 
or  give  them  away. 

• Exercise  to  relieve  tension.  Climb 
stairs  rather  than  take  the  elevator, 
park  cars  several  blocks  from  your 
destination  and  walk  the  rest  of  the 
way.  Practice  touching  your  toes,  jog 
in  place  and  do  jumping  jacks. 


The  Navy  currently  prescribes  three 
brands  of  nicotine  transdermal  patches, 
one  of  which  is  Nicoderm. 


• Keep  your  hands  and  mind  busy. 
Work  on  a crossword  puzzle,  knit  a 
sweater,  balance  your  checkbook,  fix 
something  around  the  house  or 
shampoo  the  dog. 

• When  the  urge  to  smoke  hits,  take 
a deep  breath,  counting  to  five.  Hold 
it  a second  then  release  it  very,  very 
slowly.  Taking  deep  rhythmic 
breaths  is  similar  to  smoking,  only 
you'll  inhale  clean  air,  not  poisonous 
gases. 

• Cleanse  your  body  of  nicotine. 
Drink  liquids  — lots  of  them.  Water 
(6  to  8 glasses  a day),  herbal  teas, 
fruit  juices  and  caffeine-free  soft 
drinks  all  fit  the  bill.  Pass  up  coffee, 
caffeinated  soft  drinks  and  alcohol, 
as  they  can  increase  your  urge  to 
smoke. 

Source:  American  Cancer  Society. 
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Can  you  afford  it? 


Seaman  Jones  was  sinking 
fast.  He  searched  his  mind 
for  a way  to  stay  above 
water,  but  a great  weight 
was  pulling  him  ever 
deeper.  It  was  then  he  realized  his 
car  payment  was  killing  him. 

For  many,  that  monthly  car  pay- 
ment can  be  like  a weight  around  the 
neck,  pulling  them  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt.  A new  car  is  a great 
idea,  but  it  may  be  more  of  a burden 
than  you  thought. 

If  you're  spending  more  than  20 
percent  of  your  monthly  budget  to 
finance  your  car,  you're  probably  in 
over  your  head.  It's  recommended 
that  6 to  20  percent  of  your  budget  go 
for  your  car.  But  that  percentage  is 
not  just  for  your  monthly  car  pay- 
ment. Remember  to  add  insurance, 
maintenance,  repairs,  gas  and  other 
related  costs,  then  budget  yourself 
accordingly. 

One  conservative  rule  of  thumb 
used  by  command  financial  special- 
ists is,  if  you're  relatively  debt  free, 
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buy  a vehicle  costing  no  more  than 
50  percent  of  your  gross  annual 
income.  So  before  you  even  begin 
financing  a car,  determine  what  you 
can  afford.  Your  command  financial 
specialist  can  help. 

Once  you  know  what  you  can 
afford,  you  can  begin  shopping 
around  for  the  best  loan  rate.  Dealer 
interest  rates  rise  sharply  for  longer 


term  loans.  So  take  your  time  to 
compare  thoroughly.  The  lower  rate 
is  not  always  the  best  deal. 

See  how  much  the  car  is  going  to 
cost  you  each  month,  and  in  the  long 
run.  With  a little  work,  you  can  find 
a car  to  fit  your  needs  and  your 
budget.  □ 

Information  for  this  article  provided  by 
the  Navy  Federal  Credit  Union. 


Buy 

the 

book! 


Where  do  you  get  the  best  deal? 
Anywhere  if  you  do  your  homework 

Story  by  Joe  Bartlett  (former  car  guy) 


What's  the  differ- 
ence between  a 
good  deal  and  a 
bad  deal  on  your 
next  car?  fust  a lit- 
tle bit  of  time  — as  long  as  you 
remember  the  three  cold  hard  facts 
of  the  car  business: 

Cold  Hard  Fact  #1  — The  dealer 
will  never  lose  money. 

Cold  Hard  Fact  #2  — The  dealer 
will  never  lose  money. 

Cold  Hard  Fact  #3  — The  dealer 
will  NEVER  LOSE  MONEY! 

You've  probably  heard  it  hundreds 
of  times  from  friends  who  drive  up  in 
their  shiny  new  car,  boasting  about 
how  the  salesman  begged  them  not 
to  leave;  how  the  manager  gave 
them  cash  on  the  side;  how  the 
dealer  took  $3,000  off  the  sticker  and 
gave  them  $1,000  more  than  their 
trade-in  was  worth;  how  they  get 
free  gas  for  life;  no  labor  charges  for 
the  life  of  the  car;  etc...  Believe  me, 
after  eight  years  in  the  car  business, 
I know  the  only  thing  that's  true  is: 
The  dealer  made  money. 

So,  just  what  the  heck  do  you  do  to 
make  sure  you  get  a fair  or  "good" 
deal?  Well,  here's  an  idea  of  the  car 
salesman's  dream  customer  (the  one 
he'll  take  to  the  cleaners),  and  the 
salesman's  nemesis  (the  one  who'll 


get  a fair  price). 

Salesman's  Dream:  This 
guy  sees  the  latest  commer- 
cial, drives  down  the  street 
to  the  nearest  dealer  and 
walks  into  the  door  drool- 
ing like  a thirsty  St.  Ber- 
nard. He  crawls  to  the 
nearest  salesperson  and 
gruffly  demands  a test 
drive.  The  salesperson  drags 
his  victim  back  to  the  desk 
following  the  drive  and  politely  asks 
the  question  (with  a vicious  chuckle 
under  his  breath),  "What  will  it  take 
to  sell  you  this  car  today,  sir?" 

Not  to  be  taken  for  a fool,  the  St. 
Bernard  sez,  "Hey,  I didn't  just  fall 
off  the  turnip  truck  yesterday.  I want 
big  bucks  for  my  1972  Plymouth 
Volare  outside!" 

Not  surprised,  the  salesman  asks, 
"Sir,  if  I could  give  you  $1,000  in 
trade  for  your  Volare,  would  you  buy 
this  car  right  now?"  "Not  on  your 
life,"  Bernard  answers.  "Get  me 
$2,500,  and  I'll  think  about  it." 
"Gee,"  the  salesman  whispers  as  he 
takes  Bernard's  deposit  and  keys, 
"I'll  have  to  talk  to  my  manager 
about  this.  It'll  be  a tough  fight,  but 
I'll  do  what  I can." 

Four  hours  later,  Bernard  the  cus- 
tomer is  Bernard  the  owner  of  a 


shiny  new 

Whatchamacallit 
with  monthly  payments 
that  are  $200  more  than  he  can 
afford,  no  more  cash  because  of  a 
required  20  percent  down  payment 
he  had  to  borrow,  and  boasting  that 
he  made  the  dealer  lose  money 
because  he  got  $2,000  for  his  Volare 
in  trade. 

"Yeah,  I sure  took  them  to  the 
cleaners,"  Bernard  says  as  he  rubs  his 
empty  wallet  thoughtfully. 

Everyone's  met  Bernard,  or  a 
member  of  his  not-so-immediate 
family.  That  $2,000  trade  allowance 
was  easy,  since  the  dealer  added 
$1,500  markup  to  the 
Whatchamacallit's  manufacturer's 
sticker,  as  well  as  a complete  rust- 
proofing, paint  shield  and  heralded 
fabric  protection  package,  totaling 
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about  $750  (that  only  cost  the  dealer 
about  $50).  And  don't  forget  that 
fancy  pin  stripe  for  $199  (dealer  cost, 
$25),  and  the  dealer-installed  mud 
flaps  with  chrome  bunny  rabbits  for 
$249  (dealer  cost,  $25).  All  in  all, 
when  the  deal  was  done,  and  Ber- 
nard's trade-in  was  sold  for  salvage, 
the  dealer  made  about  $700  OVER 
LIST  PRICE  on  the  guy  that  "took 
them  to  the  cleaners." 

You  don't  believe  this  happens?  It 
happens  at  every  dealer,  every  day. 
Why?  Because  buyers  DON'T  DO 
THEIR  HOMEWORK! 

Salesman's  Nemesis:  After  care- 
ful analysis  of  finances,  interest 
rates,  and  review  of  the  latest  auto- 


mobile publi- 
cations, Mr.  Blood- 
hound decides  it's 
time  to  purchase  a new  car.  He  goes 
to  the  nearest  book  store  and  picks 
up  Edmund’s  New  Car  Cost  Guide. 
He  finds  the  model  he  has  chosen 
and  costs  it  out:  factory  invoice 
price,  freight,  air  conditioning,  etc. 
He  calls  his  bank  and  asks  what  his 
1986  Toyota  Corolla's  average  trade- 
in  value  is,  deducts  what  he  feels  it 
would  cost  to  make  the  car  "lot- 
ready"  for  resale  (new  tires,  wind- 
shield wipers  and  a brake  job),  and 
uses  that  as  a trade-in  value. 

After  he's  done  with  all  the  math. 
Bloodhound  visits  several  dealers 
and  test  drives  the  car  he  wants,  but 
drives  it  ALONE,  so  he  can  experi- 


ence the  car  him- 
self without  distractions 
from  a salesman's  "quali- 
fying" questions  ("So,  you  ever  file 
bankruptcy,  Mr.  Bloodhound?"). 
After  the  test  drive,  HE  LEAVES 
THE  DEALERSHIP.  This  is  very 
important.  Tell  the  salesperson 
you'll  call  him.  If  he  doesn't  like  it, 
so  what?  It's  your  money!  Even 
when  he  insists  that  his  prices  are 
only  good  for  that  day  (which,  of 
course,  is  only  true  until  tomorrow), 
walk  out  of  that  showroom!  You've 
got  to  take  the  emotions  out  of 
buying  a car  to  get  a deal. 

Once  decided  on  the  exact  model 
car  and  options.  Bloodhound  calls 
area  dealers  on  the  phone  to  get  a 
"feel"  for  how  they'll  react  to  his 
approach.  He  tells  them  he  is  inter- 
ested in  a car,  but  is  shopping  around 
for  the  best  deal.  Only  two  dealers 
will  discuss  price  on  the  phone,  and. 
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of  course,  they'll  have  to  see  his 
trade-in  to  have  it  appraised.  He 
makes  appointments  at  both  dealer- 
ships. 

He  meets  the  first  salesman 
(dealer  A)  and  discusses  figures, 
offering  a few  percent  over  dealer 
cost,  less  his  trade-in's  actual  value 
— making  sure  the  salesman  under- 
stands that  dealer  B will  be  given  a 
chance  to  beat  the  price. 

What  has  Bloodhound  done?  He 
took  control  of  the  deal  away  from 
the  dealer  and  put  it  on  his  own 
terms.  Why?  Because  he  DID  HIS 
HOMEWORK! 

Ninety  minutes  later.  Bloodhound 
walks  into  dealer  B to  keep  his 
appointment,  and  shows  them  the 
price  at  dealer  A,  and  asks  if  they  can 
beat  it.  An  hour  later.  Bloodhound 
the  customer  is  now  Bloodhound, 
the  owner  of  a shiny  new 
Whatchamacallit  with  payments  he 
can  afford,  money  in  his  wallet  and  a 
satisfied  smile  on  his  face  as  he  tells 
his  friends,  "Yeah,  I'm  pretty  sure  I 
got  a good  deal." 

Believe  it  or  not,  there  aren't  many 
in  the  Bloodhound  family.  Take  it 
from  a guy  who  knows;  there's  a lot 
more  St.  Bernards  roaming  the 
streets  — probably  10  to  one.  Why? 
Because  not  enough  of  you  do  your 
homework.  Hey,  a car  is  the  second- 
largest  investment  people  make, 
next  to  their  home.  Isn't  it  worth  a 
little  time  and  effort  to  make  sure 
that  investment  is  a smart  one? 


The  key  to  a good  deal  is  where 
you  start  — list  price  or  cost  price  — 
and  how  you  start.  Not  too  many 
dealers  are  willing  to  show  you  a 
car's  invoice,  and  if  they  are,  it's 
because  there's  probably  profit 
packed  into  the  cost,  either  from  the 
factory  or  the  dealer.  The  most 
reliable  sources  for  car  cost  prices 
are  at  your  library  or  local  book 
store. 

When  you  start  to  deal,  if  you 
come  off  as  a professional,  you'll 
normally  be  treated  like  one.  After 
all,  the  car  business  is  a business.  If 
you're  confident,  persistent,  and  can 
put  up  with  some  runarounds,  you'll 
do  fine.  You'll  get  resistance  from 
some  dealers  because  they  like  to  do 
it  the  "normal,"  or  "Bernard"  way, 
but  eventually  you'll  find  the  dealer 
that  treats  you  like  a professional, 
fust  remember,  there's  plenty  of 
dealers  and  plenty  of  cars  — and 
you've  got  plenty  of  time! 

By  starting  the  deal  at  the  cost 
price  of  the  car,  you  avoid  all  the 
gimmicks  my  former  colleagues  use 
to  make  the  customer  feel  he  gets  a 
deal  when  he  wants  a ridiculous 
discount  or  unreasonable  trade 
allowance.  Additional  dealer  mark- 
ups, protection  packages,  ambiguous 
"dealer  prep"  charges  (which  are 
paid  for  by  the  factory  anyway)  and 

Bloodhound,  the  salesman’s  nemesis, 
turns  on  the  heat  for  the  best  deal.  Why? 
Because  he  bought  the  book  and  DID 
HIS  HOMEWORK! 


Left  Edmund’s  and  Consumer’s  Guide 
are  just  two  of  more  than  20  publica- 
tions that  list  the  factory  retail  and  cost 
prices  on  all  domestic  and  import  cars 
and  trucks.  All  are  available  at  any 
library  or  book  store. 

high-cost  dealer-installed  niceties  do 
nothing  but  add  bargaining  room  for 
the  salesperson.  Face  it,  there  ain't  a 
car  out  there  worth  more  than  its 
Manufacturer's  Suggested  Retail 
Price  (MSRP).  That's  why  you  HAVE 
to  start  at  the  cost  price  and  bargain 
for  a percentage  of  profit. 

Some  cars  are  given  factory  allow- 
ances that  can  reduce  the  cost  price. 
Nearly  all  domestic  cars  have  a 2-  to 
3-percent  "holdback"  hidden  in  the 
invoice,  a kind  of  prepaid  profit  for 
the  dealer.  Almost  every  manufac- 
turer offers  year-end  and  mid-year 
incentives  to  dealers  on  most  mod- 
els, further  reducing  the  cost.  All 
these  rebates  and  incentives  can 
easily  be  deducted  from  the  cost 
price  you  computed  using  the  car 
cost  guide  at  your  library  or  book 
store. 

If  you're  going  to  keep  the  car 
more  than  three  years,  buy  it  when 
the  next  year's  models  hit  the  floor. 
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That's  when  the  most  incentives  are 
available  to  reduce  the  cost.  Both  the 
dealer  and  the  factory  are  sweating 
out  those  old  models  sitting  on  the 
lot  and  building  up  a floor  plan 
interest  bill.  If  you're  going  to  keep 
the  car  just  a couple  of  years,  then 
the  best  time  to  buy  is  when  you  can 
afford  it.  Winter,  spring,  summer  or 
fall,  there's  no  magic  formula  for  the 
timing  of  a great  deal.  When  in 
doubt,  refer  to  Cold  Hard  Fact  1 . 

A final  word.  DO  YOUR  HOME- 
WORK and  STAY  IN  CONTROL  of 
the  deal,  working  from  the  cost  up, 
not  the  list  price  down.  If  you  follow 
these  two  steps.  Cold  Hard  Facts  1,  2 
and  3 won't  be  quite  as  cold  or  hard, 
because  you'll  know  just  how  little 
the  dealer  made  on  your  car,  and  you 
can  tell  your  friends  and  relatives, 
"Yeah,  I'm  pretty  sure  I got  a good 
deal." 

By  the  way,  don't  tell  them  Joe 
sent  you. 

Bartlett,  the  NIRA  ADP  systems  man- 
ager, was  formerly  general  manager  of  a 
Milwaukee- area  dealership. 


It  ain’t  over  yet! 

Another  story  by  Joe  Bartlett  (former  car  guy) 


Car  dealing  doesn't  stop  at 
the  sale.  When  you  sign  the 
deal,  you're  usually  shuf- 
fled off  into  another  office  in  the 
dealership  — the  business  office,  or 
finance  and  insurance  office. 
BEWARE!  When  in  doubt,  refer  to 
Cold  Hard  Fact  1:  The  dealer  will 
never  lose  money. 

A dealership  is  made  up  of  five  to 
seven  profit  centers:  New  Cars, 
Used  Cars,  Service,  Parts,  Body 
Shop  and  the  ever-popular  Business 
Office.  The  business  office  has 
three  to  seven  profit  areas:  financ- 
ing, insurance,  extended  warran- 
ties, "protection  packages,"  alarm 
systems,  and  other  assorted  items 
the  salesperson  didn't  bring  up  that 
could  add  anywhere  from  $10  to 
$100  to  your  monthly  payment.  In 
fact,  even  with  competition  in  the 
new  car  market  being  so  stiff,  the 
business  office  still  averages 
between  $300  and  $700  profit  per 
deal  for  the  dealership! 

Financing:  Let's  face  it,  interest 
rates  are  the  lowest  they've  been 
since  John  the  Baptist  was  a sea- 
man recruit.  In  most  cases,  it's 
more  convenient  to  finance 
through  the  dealer  because  of  fac- 
tory incentives.  If  you  did  your 
homework,  and  know  what  the 
going  rates  are,  it  may  be  best  to  let 
the  dealer  handle  the  financing. 
Who  cares  if  they  get  a kickback  as 
long  as  your  rate  is  low!  Plus, 
they're  usually  faster  than  banks, 
so  don't  say  "no"  right  away  until 
you  find  out  the  figures. 

Credit  insurance:  Is  it  worth 
another  $15  to  $35  per  month  for 
that  "peace  of  mind"  that  the  loan 
will  be  paid  in  the  event  of  your 
death  or  disability?  Keep  one  thing 
in  mind,  if  your  enlistment  will  last 
the  length  of  the  loan,  you're  not 
going  to  lose  income  if  disabled,  so 
you  don't  need  disability  insur- 
ance. In  fact,  in  some  states,  it's 
illegal  to  sell  active-duty  military 


disability  insurance!  Credit  life 
insurance?  Hey,  I'm  not  going  to 
pay  your  car  off  for  you  if  you  die.  If 
you  don't  care  what  happens,  don't 
get  it.  If  you've  got  a family  that 
needs  the  car  after  you're  gone,  get 
it  — but  check  out  what  term  life 
insurance  would  cost  for  the  same 
coverage,  just  to  be  sure  you  get  the 
best  deal. 

Warranties:  Think  about  this: 
warranty  prices  are  set  so  the  war- 
ranty company  can  make  a decent 
profit  to  stay  in  business.  Probably 
80  percent  of  the  warranty  compa- 
nies I used  to  sell  for  are  NO 
LONGER  IN  BUSINESS!  Where 
does  that  leave  you?  About  $400  to 
$900  poorer  and  still  paying  for 
repairs.  If  you  believe  in  extended 
warranties,  stick  with  the  factory 
plans,  not  Bob's  Warranty  Com- 
pany. The  factory  plan  will  be  the 
best  bet,  but  not  the  cheapest.  And 
keep  in  mind  that  everything  is 
negotiable,  regardless  of  what  the 
finance  guy  says.  I averaged 
between  $200  and  $400  profit  on 
every  extended  warranty,  and  I was 
below  the  average  for  the  business! 

"Protection"  packages:  One  of 
the  largest  profit  makers  in  the  biz. 
Rustproofing,  paint  shield  and  fab- 
ric guard  mean  lots  of  moolah  for 
the  dealer's  bank  account.  Hey, 
most  cars  come  with  a three-  or 
five-year  corrosion  warranty  stan- 
dard. If  you're  going  to  keep  the  car 
longer,  then  rustproof  it  some- 
where where  it's  cheaper.  This  stuff 
only  costs  the  dealer  between  $50 
and  $80  for  the  entire  package. 
Offer  him  $100  and  see  what  hap- 
pens. Then  leave  before  he  gets  up 
off  the  floor  and  get  it  done  some- 
where else. 

DO  YOUR  HOMEWORK:  Use 

your  judgment  and  remember,  the 
dealer's  depending  on  this  depart- 
ment to  make  up  for  the  low  profit 
he's  making  on  the  car  itself.  Get 
the  picture?  □ 
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Insurance 


Better  safe  than  sorry 


One  of  the  worst  situations  you  can  find 
yourself  in  is  an  auto  accident.  If  you're 
lucky,  no  one  will  be  hurt,  but  the 
damage  must  still  he  repaired.  But  who 
has  hundreds  (possibly  even  thousands) 
of  dollars  to  shell  out  at  one  time?  That's  where  your 
insurance  premiums  come  in. 

Not  only  is  insurance  a good  idea,  hut  some  type  of 


insurance  is  mandatory  in  most  states. 

Auto  insurance  is  a method  of  pooling  the  risks  of 
many  drivers  so  that  no  one  individual  has  to  hear  the 
entire  cost  of  an  accident.  Accident  claims  are  paid  from 
the  combined  premiums  of  all  people  in  the  pool. 

When  you  buy  an  auto  insurance  policy,  you  are 
actually  buying  a package  of  individual  coverages.  Each 
coverage  protects  you  against  different  kinds  of  losses. 
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Once  you  understand  the  various  coverages,  you  can 
decide  which  ones  to  include  in  your  package.  You  can 
also  determine  the  limits  of  the  coverage  you'll  need. 

* Bodily  Injury  Liability  pays  medical  costs,  loss  of 
income  and  compensation  for  pain  and  suffering  of 
others  injured  in  an  accident  for  which  you  are  responsi- 
ble. It  also  pays  for  legal  defense  costs  if  you  are  at  fault 
and  your  car  is  involved  in  an  accident  resulting  in  injury 
or  death. 

‘Property  Damage  Liability  pays  claims  against  you 
and  your  legal  defense  costs  if  your  car  damages  another 
person's  vehicle  or  property. 

“Medical  Payment  Coverage  pays  for  necessary 
doctor,  hospital  and  funeral  expenses  for  you  and  your 
passengers  injured  in  an  accident,  regardless  of  who  is  at 
fault.  Payments  are  usually  limited  to  two  or  three  years 
after  the  accident. 

“Uninsured/Underinsured  Motorist  Protection  pays 
for  the  cost  of  injuries  or  death  sustained  by  you  or  your 
passengers  in  an  accident  caused  by  an  uninsured  or 
hit-and-run  motorist.  It  also  covers  family  members 
even  as  pedestrians.  Uninsured  Motorist  Protection  pays 
when  you  are  injured  as  a result  of  the  negligence  of 
someone  whose  liability  insurance  is  not  enough  to 
cover  all  your  damages.  The  definitions  of  an  uninsured 
motorist  varies  significantly  from  state  to  state. 

‘“Collision  pays  for  the  damage  to  your  car  caused 
by  a collision  or  rollover. 

“‘Comprehensive  Physical  Damage  Coverage  pays 
for  damage  to  your  auto  resulting  from  theft,  fire, 
vandalism,  flooding,  hail  or  other  perils  (but  not  damage 
by  collision  or  overturning). 

Different  insurance  companies  may  assess  the  exact 
same  group  differently.  An  insurance  company  sets  rates 
partly  on  its  own  claims  loss  experience  and  partly  on 
the  experience  of  the  entire  auto  insurance  industry. 
Some  eompanies  have  far  better  experience  insuring  a 
certain  type  of  driver  than  the  industry  overall.  That 
means  you  can  save  money  by  shopping  around.  □ 

* Mandatory  in  most  states 

* * Optional  in  states  without  no-fault  insurance 

* * * Frequently  required  if  you  have  a car  loan 


Information  for  this  article  provided  by  United  Service 
Automobile  Association. 


How  Rates 
Are  Determined 

Insurance  companies  try  to  distribute  costs  as 
fairly  as  possible,  by  grouping  similar  risks  and 
charging  each  group  premiums  appropriate  for  its 
risk  of  loss. 

Here  are  some  of  the  factors  that  will  influence 
your  auto  insurance  premiums. 

Sex  — If  you're  a young  man,  you  will  generally 
pay  more  than  a young  woman.  Statistically,  young 
men  are  involved  in  more  accidents  than  young 
women  drivers,  and  they  have  three  times  as  many 
fatal  accidents. 

Age  — Your  age  can  also  place  you  in  a more 
expensive  grouping.  Drivers  less  than  25  years  old 
tend  to  have  more  accidents  than  older  drivers.  As  a 
result,  a 17-year-old  single  male  may  pay  three  times 
as  much  for  insurance  as  a 25-year-old  single  male. 
Some  companies  offer  discounts  to  those  between  50 
and  65  years  of  age,  since  this  group  has  lower 
accident  rates  overall. 

Marital  status  — Statistics  show  that,  as  a group, 
young,  married  drivers  have  fewer  accidents  than 
young,  single  drivers.  Therefore,  young,  married 
drivers  usually  pay  lower  premiums. 

Driving  record  — Your  driving  record  is  crucial  in 
determining  the  premiums  you  pay.  Extensive  stud- 
ies show  that  drivers  who  have  been  in  an  at-fault 
accident  in  the  past  three  years  are  significantly 
more  likely  to  have  another  accident  than  drivers 
who  haven't  had  an  at-fault  accident.  Similar  data 
applies  to  moving- traffic  violations.  Because  of  this, 
people  with  at-fault  accidents  or  traffic  convictions 
on  their  record  usually  pay  more  for  their  insurance 
— usually  for  three  years  following  an  incident. 


Rate  Comparisons 


Age 

under  20 

21-24 

25-29 

30  Of  older 

Sex 

Male  Female 

.Male  Female 

Male  Female 

Male  Female 

Rate 

51,993  51,135 

$1,KM  5909 

$816  $723 

$723  $723 

The  above  rates  are  examples  only.  They  are  based 
on  age  and  sex  criteria  shown  and  for  drivers  with  a 
clean  driving  record,  living  in  a medium-sized 
metropolitan  area.  The  annual  premium  is  for 
minimum  limits  of  liability  only  (bodily  injury  and 
property  damage). 
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Long  Beach 


Story  by  JOl  Mike  Perron,  photo  by  LCDR  Steve  Chesser 


To  sailors  and  their  fami- 
lies at  the  Long  Beach 
Naval  Station,  he's  a 
welcome  sight.  When 
Joe  Szaho 
shows  up,  good  things 
happen. 

Szaho  is  "the  flag 
man."  He  earned  the 
nickname  hy  assembling 
dozens  of  U.S.  flags, 
large  and  small,  and  set- 
ting them  up  pierside  to 
greet  Long  Beach-based 
ships  returning  from 
deployment.  It's  become 
almost  a full-time  job  for 
the  67-year-old  retiree, 
and  his  wife,  Audrey, 
who  now  support  every- 
thing from  retirements 
and  changes  of  com- 
mand to  homecomings. 

"I  started  out  setting 
my  flags  up  at  intersec- 
tions around  town  dur- 
ing Desert  Storm,”  he 
said.  Soon  he  was  setting 
up  the  flags  outside  the 

Joe  Szabo  arranges  his 
flags  to  welcome  home 
USS  Paul  F.  Foster  (DD 
964).  Szabo  said  he  and  his 
wife  Audrey  haven’t  gone 
camping  or  fishing  since 
he  became  the  flag  man 
more  than  two  years  ago. 


every  homecoming  since,  bringing 
his  flags  and  giving  away  small  toys 
and  trinkets  to  the  kids  on  hand. 
Szabo  uses  an  old  recreational 
vehicle  to  truck  the  30 
flags,  mounted  in  cement- 
weighted  cans,  from  place 
to  place. 

According  to  Szabo,  the 
cost  of  the  flags,  toys  and 
trinkets  has  been  no  prob- 
lem. "I've  never  bought  a 
flag  in  a store  — I get  them 
all  at  swap  meets,"  the 
World  War  II  Navy  sea- 
man 1st  class  said.  Toys 
come  from  leftover  stock 
at  a friend's  warehouse. 
Such  small  items  make  a 
big  difference  at  the 
homecomings. 

Though  Desert  Storm 
may  be  history,  sailors 
still  deploy,  leaving  fami- 
lies and  friends  behind. 
TV  cameras  and  newspa- 
per reporters  are  seldom 
around  these  days,  but 
Szabo  is  still  there  as 
keeper  of  the  faith,  and  a 
reminder  that  people  still 
care.  □ 

Chesser  and  Perron  are 
assigned  to  public  affairs 
office,  Naval  Surface 
Group,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 


naval  station's  main  gate,  then  was 
invited  to  set  up  his  flags  pierside  for 
USS  Missouri's  (BB  63)  homecoming. 
Szabo  has  been  on  hand  for  almost 
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The  Navy’s  balloon  team  goes  hunting 
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Race"  today,  but  there  will  be  other 
days  and  other  races. 

Far  helow,  the  rest  of  the  team 
races  across  the  Maryland  country- 
side in  a chase  vehicle  trying  to 
catch  up  with  the  balloon.  The  team 
doesn't  know  where  the  balloon  will 
go,  only  that  it  will  eventually  come 
ddwii>  and  they  had  better  be  close 
by  tpjb^  it. 

i^^  thdli^don  floats  gently  down- 
ward, Place  looks  for  a level  spot  to 
land.  On  the’^Q|^nd,  the  chase  team 
hurries  i|i^.^|illoon . 

Once  on'^^^r/a^|t^  the  giant  blue 
""Ifjfhegins  to 
'as  Plac'i|^'‘;i^^'^^he  white 
chase  truck 

knows  the;iruck^^i^]p||^^^|H 
team  will  cram  themselys^s  m^ithe 


and  gold  'fedlwiili® 
crumble  * 


Right:  The  maximum  altitude  of  a hot  air 
balloon  is  approximately  15,000  feet, 
but  the  normal  altitude  is  between  3,000 
and  4,000  feet. 


giant  balloon  into  it,  traveling  the 
country  showing  off  the  Navy  colors 
at  air  shows  and  county  fairs. 

The  crew  greets  the  pilot  with 
smiles.  "Let's  load  her  up."  says 
Chief  Aviation  Boatswain's  Mate 
Aircraft  Handling  Don  Berry. 
"Another  one  here  tomorrow,  then 
on  to  Paxtuxent  River,  [Md.,]  and  the 
day  after  that  we'll  be  in  Rhode 
Island." 


luckei  is  assigned  to  Naval  Imaging 
’ Command,  Washington,  D.C. 


ALL  HANDS 


Left:  The  propane  burner  puts  out  20  million  BTUs 
of  heat  to  lift  the  77,000-cubic-foot  balloon.  The 
balloon  is  made  of  nylon  and  dacron  and  the  basket 
is  made  of  rattan  and  leather. 


Above:  It  takes  only  10  hours  of  instruc- 
tion to  become  a private  hot  air  balloon 
pilot,  and  35  hours  for  a commercial 
pilot. 

Left:  Pilot  LCDR  Dana  Place  and  crew 
member  Karen  Donahower  chart  possi- 
ble landing  sites.  The  only  way  to  steer 
the  balloon  is  by  raising  or  lowering  the 
altitude  to  take  advantage  of  wind  cur- 
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Bold  concepts 


The  annual  birth  of  the  new  cars 


Story  by  J02  Paul  Taylor,  photos  by  PHl(AW)  Joseph  Dorey 


Each  year  the  automotive 
industry  reinvents  itself. 
When  the  ne’w  year's 
models  reach  the  market, 
all  will  be  different  from 
those  of  the  previous  year.  In  some 
models  the  differences  will  be  barely 
noticeable,  but  in  others  the  differ- 
ences require  a eomplete  redesign  of 
the  car. 

Those  redesigned  cars  require  a 
prototype,  or  eoneept  ear,  to  ensure 
they  ean  be  produeed.  Once  the 
concept  car  is  built,  it  is  then  shown 
to  auto  show  audiences  where  car 
makers  gauge  the  viewers'  reactions. 

In  celebration  of  the  Ford  Mus- 
tang's 30th  anniversary.  Ford 
decided  to  completely  redesign  the 
car  for  1994.  The  result  was  a con- 
eept  car,  called  the  Mustang  Mach 
III,  which  Ford  has  been  showing  to 
potential  buyers  at  auto  shows. 

Hyundai,  for  instance,  introduced 
a eoneept  for  an  inexpensive,  high 
performance  sports  car  more  than  a 
year  ago  called  the  HCD-I.  With  a 
price  tag  under  $15,000,  audiences 
responded  enthusiastieally.  How- 
ever, there  were  concerns  about  the 
car's  extremely  tight  fit.  This  year 

Top:  The  Hyundai  HCD-II  Epoch  will 
cost  around  $15,000  and  will  feature  a 
16-valve,  dual  overhead  cam,  2.0  liter 
four  cylinder  engine  that  delivers  150 
horsepower.  Other  features  include 
traction-control,  all  disc  anti-lock 
brakes  and  P245/45ZR17  tires. 

Left  At  press  time.  Dodge  was  not  sure 
if  the  Viper  GTS  Coupe  version  of  their 
Viper  RT/10  would  go  into  production, 
but  they  were  far  from  ruling  it  out. 
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Top:  The  Chevy  Highlander  features  a 
number  of  extras,  including  a VCR  and 
television  in  the  back  seat. 

Left  and  above:  In  addition  to  its  unu- 
sual art-deco  styling,  including  an  unor- 
thodox taillight  configuration,  the  Ford 
Focus  features  an  interior  of  mostly 
wood  and  hand-tooled  saddle  leather. 
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Hyundai  introduced  a newer,  room- 
ier version  of  the  car  called  HCD-II, 
and  expeets  to  have  a variation  of 
that  car  on  the  market  no  later  than 
the  1997  model  year. 

Other  concept  cars  are  produced 
by  companies  that  just  haven't 
decided  what  they  want  to  do  with 
them.  The  Ford  Focus  is  a good 
example.  Co-produced  with  Italy's 
Ghia  Motor  Company,  the  Focus 
could  be  ready  for  production  as 
early  as  1995,  hut  its  art-deco  design 
is  unlike  any  car  on  the  market 
today.  Ford  representatives  at  the 
1993  New  York  International  Auto 
Show  wouldn't  commit  to  when,  or 
if,  the  Focus  will  go  into  production, 
but  said  if  it  did,  only  a limited 
number  would  be  produced. 

Many  eoncept  cars  are  never 
intended  for  production.  Their  sole 
purpose  is  to  test  audience  reactions 
to  certain  design  details  and  options. 
At  the  New  York  auto  show,  Chev- 
rolet displayed  a pickup/sport  utility 
vehicle  hybrid  ealled  Highlander. 
Aceording  to  the  Chevrolet  repre- 
sentatives at  the  show,  the  auto 
maker  has  no  intention  of  mass 
producing  Highlander  — with  all  the 
extras,  the  vehicle  would  cost  nearly 
$70,000. 

Auto  makers  spend  millions  get- 
ting to  the  concept  car  stage,  but 
that  can't  even  begin  to  compare  to 
the  millions  they  would  lose  if  they 
produee  a car  that  nobody  buys. 
Anybody  remember  the  Edsel?  □ 

Taylor  is  a staff  writer  and  Dorey  is  a 
photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 

Opposite  page  top  and  center.  While  the 
production  model  of  the  Mustang  Mach 
III  will  feature  a much  tamer  engine,  the 
concept  car  is  powered  by  a 32-valve, 
supercharged,  intercooled,  4.6  liter  V-8 
that  delivers  450  “back  in  your  seat” 
horses. 

Bottom  right  and  far  right  From  the 
“never  intended  for  production”  file,  the 
Ford  Jukebox  is  a chop-top,  low-riding 
Ranger  pickup  with  a bed  filled  by  a 
2,500  watt  Alpine  stereo  amplifier  sys- 
tem and  eight  JBL  studio  speakers. 
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Sailors  donate  toys  to  kids 


Story  by  SMl(SW)  Michael  Roberts, 
photos  by  yOl  Steve  Orr 


Gunner's  Mate  (Guns) 
1st  Class  Larry  Arndt 
considers  himself  a 
lucky  guy,  with  a 
"magic  touch"  and 
accurate  eye.  At  fairgrounds,  when 
Arndt  throws  darts  or  aims  an  air 
rifle  at  a target,  he  always  hits  the 

During  the  past  year,  Arndt  and  crew 
have  contributed  a truckload  of  toys 
and  clothes  to  a community  shelter  in 
Hazard,  Ky.;  sent  soft  rag  dolls  to  a 
nursing  home  in  Denton,  Md.;  and 
donated  toys  to  a church  in  Chesap- 
eake, Va.,  for  a charity  bazaar.  They  also 
donated  four  dozen  stuffed  animals  to  a 
church  at  Thanksgiving  and  sent  toys  to 
needy  children  in  Georgia. 


mark.  When  he  drops  coins  in  vend- 
ing machines  and  maneuvers  levers 
to  pick  up  prizes,  he  usually  wins. 

At  one  time,  the  bachelor's  living 
room  had  dolls  and  stuffed  animals 
on  every  chair,  tabletop  and  rug.  His 
growing  pile  of  prizes  became  a way 
to  serve  his  community. 

One  of  Arndt's  shipmates.  Air- 
crew Survival  Equipmentman  1 st 
Class  Melanie  Burkett,  had  a closet 
shelf  full  of  stuffed  toys  that  rela- 
tives had  lavished  on  her  young 
daughter. 

The  timing  was  just  right  when 
Burkett  and  Arndt  jokingly  men- 
tioned their  surplus  of  toys  to  Signal- 
man 1st  Class  (SW)  Michael  Roberts. 
Roberts  had  just  received  a call 
asking  for  a donation  to  buy  toys  for 


a group  of  needy  children  in  New- 
port News,  Va.  He  had  36  stuffed 
animals,  delivered  to  the  children  in 
a homeless  shelter.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Community  Toy 
Bank  and  Roberts'  role  as  "channel- 
ing agent." 

Arndt  also  gives  stuffed  items  to 
small  children  when  they  move  into 
his  apartment  complex.  "It  gives  the 
children  something  new  to  play  with 
and  helps  ease  the  parents'  problems 
on  moving  day,"  said  Arndt. 

These  sailors  know  they  can't 
serve  all  of  the  needs  of  the  Hampton 
Roads  area,  but  they  can  make  a 
difference.  □ 

Roberts  is  assigned  to  NAS  Norfolk,  Orr 
is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  4,  Norfolk. 
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Molly  and  me 


Model  A enthusiast  restores  antique  cars 

Story  and  photos  by  J02  Coleen  M.  Sallot 


It's  said  that  every  accom- 
plishment in  life  comes  from 
a humhle  beginning.  For 
Model  A restorer  CDR 
Robert  S.  Hunter,  nothing 
could  be  more  true. 

Hunter,  the  executive  officer  of 
Fleet  Surveillance  Support  Com- 
mand, Chesapeake,  Va.,  began 
rebuilding  Model  As  in  1978.  Hunter 
spent  several  years  of  painstaking 
work,  transforming  an  old  bullet- 
riddled,  rusted  heap  he  found  on  a 
Texas  millionaire's  estate  into 
Molly,  a fully-restored  and  opera- 
tional 1930  Model  A Ford  coupe. 

Restoring  an  antique  car  isn't  very 
hard  or  expensive  according  to 
Hunter.  In  fact,  he  points  out,  it  can 
be  cheaper  than  many  other  hobbies, 
like  hunting  or  fishing. 

"There's  a misconception  that  you 
have  to  be  well  off  to  own  an  antique 
car,"  explained  Hunter.  "Restora- 
tion is  really  inexpensive  because 
you  can  spread  it  out  over  time.  You 
decide  when  you  want  to  spend  your 
money  and  when  you  don't." 

When  you  ask  the  Pennsylvania 
native  about  Molly,  a smile  quickly 
transforms  his  face.  His  sandy  silver- 
streaked  hair  and  his  bright  blue- 
gray  eyes  seem  brighter,  and  his  long 
face  becomes  youthful. 

"1  almost  sold  Molly  when  I 
moved  to  [the]  Tidewater  [area]," 
admits  Hunter.  "1  didn't  think  1 had 
enough  time  or  interest  between 
deployments  to  finish  the  restora- 
tion. Then  a prospective  buyer  told 


me  there  was  a Model  A club  in 
town." 

Hunter  and  his  family  attended 
their  first  meeting  and  "We've  been 
members  ever  since,"  he  said. 

Model  As  are  a family  affair  for 
Hunter  and  his  wife,  Christine.  Both 
are  actively  involved  in  the  Model  A 
club,  where  Hunter  has  served  in 
many  positions,  including  vice  presi- 
dent and  president.  Christine  has 
been  editor  of  the  club's  monthly 
magazine.  The  Grease  Rag,  for  10 
years. 

"I  went  to  that  first  meeting  just 
to  be  with  him,"  said  Christine.  "I 
found  I really  enjoyed  the  cars,  and 
Molly  is  my  favorite  model.  It's  nice 
to  share  something  that  you  both  are 
so  fond  of.  This  is  something  that 


will  probably  be  part  of  our  lives 
forever." 

Hunter  is  in  the  process  of  restor- 
ing a 1929,  two-door  Model  A.  When 
he  retires  next  year,  the  naval  avia- 
tor hopes  to  finish  the  project  and 
move  on  to  restore  other  Model  As. 
He  says  he  doubts  that  he  will 
restore  antique  cars  as  a business, 
but  someday  wants  to  restore  a 1959, 
1960  or  1961  Corvette,  his  ultimate 
dream  car.  □ 

Sallot  is  assigned  to  Fleet  Surveillance 
Command,  Chesapeake,  Va. 
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Bidding  their  cars 

goodbye 


Norfolk  MWR  test-drives  an  innovative  program 
that’s  a chip  off  the  old  (auction)  block 


As  it  sat  in  one  corner 
of  the  lot,  the  Honda 
Accord  looked  almost 
out  of  place.  It  wasn't 
the  flashiest  car  await- 
ing auction.  The  five-speed  hatch- 
back wasn't  the  newest,  nor  the 
most  sporty  looking,  either.  It  was, 
however,  relatively  intact.  While 
other  cars  sported  a smashed  fender 
here,  a missing  hose  there,  the 
Accord  still  had  its  engine,  its  radio 
and  speakers  — it  even  had  an  air 
conditioner,  although  the  compres- 
sor was  behind  the  back  seat. 

The  Accord  wasn't  abandoned  in 


Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Steve  Orr 


“Bidders  have  to  buy 
the  car  as  is. ...  All 
that’s  needed  to 
drive  many  of  these 
cars  is  a key  and  a 
battery.” 


*1 


the  traditional  sense  — its  last  mas- 
ter was  a sailor  who  separated  from 
the  service  and  told  the  lot  owners 
that  he  just  didn't  want  it  anymore. 

The  light-blue  Accord,  along  with 
the  other  cars  on  the  lot  in  front  of 
Naval  Station  Norfolk's  Fleet  Recre- 
ation Park,  would  soon  take  center 
stage,  however  briefly,  as  part  of  a 
new  program  run  by  Morale,  Welfare 
and  Recreation  (MWR). 

In  the  past,  auctions  used  to  be 
coordinated  by  the  Defense  Reutili- 
zation and  Marketing  Office.  Now, 
the  recreation  office  runs  the 
impound  lot,  and  all  vehicle  auc- 
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Below  left  STG3  Adrian  Neuhaus 
checks  under  the  hood  of  a Honda 
Accord,  giving  the  car  a thorough  once- 
over. 

Below  right  Military  members  inspect 
cars  on  the  lot.  The  vehicles,  which  are 
legally  declared  abandoned,  are  auc- 
tioned to  the  highest  bidder,  with  the 
proceeds  going  to  support  recreation 
programs. 

Right  The  auctioneer  takes  bids  during 
the  MWR  auto  auction.  The  cars  range 
in  price  from  $40  to  $900. 

tions  are  coordinated  by  MWR. 

"This  is  a demonstration  project, 
approved  by  Congress,"  said  Richard 
Carlsen,  recreation  director.  "Naval 
Station  Norfolk  is  a test  site.  Auc- 
tions are  scheduled  about  every  six 
to  eight  weeks,  and  we  usually  sell 
every  vehicle." 

Three  days  before  the  auction,  the 
general  public  is  invited  to  view  the 
vehicles  on  the  block.  Sailors, 
spouses,  used  car  dealers  and  junk 
yard  owners  kick  tires,  check  fluid 
levels  and  otherwise  poke  and  prod 
each  car. 

While  looking  at  the  Accord,  Avia- 
tion Structural  Mechanic  (Hydrau- 
lics) Airman  Ken  Hall  expressed 
concern  to  a friend  that  he  may  be 


outbid  on  the  vehicle. 

"Bidders  have  to  huy  the  car  as  is," 
said  Carlsen.  "We  put  up  the  hoods 
so  anyone  can  look  at  the  cars  in  the 
three  days  before  the  auction." 

"All  that's  needed  to  drive  off 
many  of  these  cars  is  a key  and  a 
battery,"  said  Chief  Quartermaster 
(SS)  Andy  Davidson,  an  old  hand  at 
auto  auctions.  "Half  the  cars  out 
here  will  go  for  less  than  $500.  It's  a 
good  deal  for  junior  sailors." 

Cars  sold  at  the  auction  go  for  $40 
to  $900,  Carlsen  said,  with  the  aver- 
age selling  price  around  $350.  "At 
the  very  first  auction  we  held,  one 
sailor  spent  $25  for  a Volkswagen 
Rahhit,"  related  Carlsen.  "We  had  a 
key  for  the  car.  The  sailor  put  it  in 
and  got  the  Rabhit  started.  It  didn't 
have  tags,  so  he  couldn't  take  his 
new  car  outside  of  the  gate.  He  drove 
that  Rabhit  around  and  around  the 
impound  lot  like  it  was  a dirt  track. 
It  was  the  funniest  thing  we  ever 


saw.  The  guy  spent  $25  and  got  a car 
that  ran." 

The  auction  is  held  in  the  classic 
style,  as  an  auctioneer  delivers  his 
patter  in  a familiar,  machine-gun 
barrage.  "I've  got  125,  who's  gonna 
give  me  150,  150,  150,  I've  got  150, 
who's  gonna  give  me  200.  . 

Bidding  on  the  Accord  is  over  in  just 
two  minutes.  The  final  bid  is  $725. 
Machinist's  Mate  1st  Class  Emman- 
uel Ulanday  will  be  the  light-blue 
hatchback's  new  owner. 

"I  intend  to  used  the  Accord  as  my 
work  car,"  he  said  as  he  appraised  his 
new  purchase.  "It  needs  a little 
work,  and  I have  to  get  a new  key 
made.  But,  I looked  at  every  single 
car  on  the  lot,  and  this  is  the  one  I 
liked  best."  □ 


On  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  4,  Norfolk. 
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Be  careful 
out  there 


There  are  a number  of 
safety  eoncerns  for 
drivers  on  today's  roads 
and  highways.  Since  it 
has  probably  been  a 
while  since  you  took  a driver's  edu- 
cation course  or  attended  a vehicle 
safety  lecture,  it's  a good  idea  to 
refresh  yourself  on  vehicle  safety. 
Here  are  just  a few  automobile  safety 
tips  consumers  should  be  aware  of. 

■ Air  bags.  Since  Sept.  1,  1989,  all 
cars  sold  in  the  United  States  are 
required  to  have  an  automatic  crash 
protection  system  (automatic  seat 
belts  or  an  air  bag)  as  standard 
equipment.  Many  car  buyers  prefer 
the  air  bag  because  it  remains  out  of 
sight  until  you  need  it.  However,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  an  air 
bag  provides  supplemental  crash 
protection.  They  are  effective  pri- 
marily in  protecting  occupants 
involved  in  a frontal  collision.  Air- 
bags offer  little  or  no  protection  in  a 
side  impact  or  rollover.  For  maxi- 


mum safety,  lap  and  shoulder  belts 
should  always  be  used. 

■ Recalls.  You  may  not  even 
know  if  your  car  has  been  recalled 
for  a safety  or  mechanical  defect.  To 


find  out,  call  the  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration 
(NHTSA)  toll-free  safety  hotline  at 
(800)  424-9393.  You  can  also  call  this 


Total  number  of  lives  saved  by  seatbelt  use 
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number  to  report  safety  problems  or 
request  additional  safety  informa- 
tion. If  you're  looking  for  a used  car, 
you  can  obtain  a list  of  previously 
recalled  vehicles  from  the  hotline  as 
well. 

■ Tires.  Maintain  the  proper  pres- 
sure in  your  tires.  Check  them  every 
week  and  before  a long  trip.  Measure 
the  pressure  when  the  tires  are  cold. 
When  you  check  tire  pressure,  make 
sure  there  is  enough  tread  on  the  tire 
to  operate  safely  and  that  the  tires 
are  wearing  normally.  To  check  for 
proper  tread,  insert  the  top  of  a 
penny  into  the  tread,  the  tread 
should  at  least  reach  the  top  of 
Lincoln's  head. 

■ Rear  seat  lap/shoulder  belt 
retro-fit  kits.  Many  new  cars  are 
coming  off  the  assembly  line  with 
rear  seat  lap/shoulder  belts  already 
installed.  Some  people  may  desire 
the  added  protection  of  three-point 
safety  belts  for  their  passengers  and 
can  now  have  them  retrofitted  to 
their  cars.  Kits  for  most  automobiles 
are  now  available  from  manufactur- 
ers for  $30  to  $250.  Contact  your 
local  dealer  for  more  information. 

■ Seat  belts  and  pregnancy.  Many 
pregnant  women  refuse  to  wear  a 
safety  belt  because  they  are  afraid 
the  belt  may  harm  the  baby.  The 
truth  is  an  unhorn  baby  is  a lot  more 
likely  to  survive  if  the  mother  is 
wearing  a seat  belt  in  an  accident. 
Lap  belts  as  well  as  the  lap  portion  of 
a lap-shoulder  belt  combination, 
should  be  placed  low  across  the  hips 
and  over  the  upper  thighs.  To  he 
most  effective  they  should  he  snugly 
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Opposite  page:  You  can  obtain  crash 
test  information  from  NHTSAs  toll-free 
safety  hot  line. 

LefbAn  air  bag  is  packed  into  the  hub  of 
a steering  wheel  like  a parachute  and 
will  inflate  faster  than  you  can  blink  your 
eye.  When  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
seat  belt,  air  bags  help  reduce  the  risk 
of  serious  injury. 

over  the  pelvis,  one  of  the  strongest 
bones  in  the  body. 

■ Child  car  seats.  The  safest  way 
to  transport  young  children  is  in  a 
child  safety  seat  in  the  rear  seat  of  a 


car.  Every  state  has  a child  passenger 
protection  law.  Small  children  (usu- 
ally under  the  age  of  4)  are  required 
to  ride  in  approved  child  safety  seats 
or  to  use  safety  belts,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they're  in  the  front  or 
back  seat.  Don't  think  that  an  adult 
can  safely  hold  a child  during  a 
collision  — a crash  impact  can  pull  a 
child  from  an  adult's  arms  with  a 
force  of  300  pounds  or  more.  □ 

Information  provided  by  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 


Test  your  driving  safety  knowledge 


1.  If  you're  about  to  broadside  a vehicle  in  an  intersec- 
tion, your  best  bet  is  to  swerve  to  the  right. 

2.  Pregnant  women  should  not  wear  safety  belts. 

3.  Tires  often  need  less  air  pressure  during  cold  weather. 

4.  If  a tire  blows  out  on  the  freeway,  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  hit  your  brakes  hard. 

5.  If  the  oil  light  comes  on  when  you're  driving,  you 
should  pull  over  and  stop. 

6.  If  one  of  your  wheels  goes  off  the  edge  of  the  road,  you 
should  continue  down  the  shoulder  until  you  can  safely  get 
back  onto  the  pavement. 

7.  If  your  vehicle  hydroplanes,  you  should  slow  down  and 
keep  steering  where  you  want  to  go. 


1.  TRUE.  This  lets  you  hit  the  vehicle  in  a spot  where  there  are  no  passengers  and  lowers 
the  risk  to  yourself. 

2.  FALSE.  An  expectant  mother  should  always  wear  a safety  belt  low  on  her  abdomen, 
below  the  unborn  child. 

3.  FALSE.  Every  time  the  temperature  drops  10  degrees,  tire  pressure  drops  one  pound. 
For  this  reason,  it's  a good  idea  to  check  tire  pressure  more  often  during  cold  weather  and 
add  enough  air  to  keep  them  up  to  recommended  levels. 

4.  FALSE.  Get  a firm  grip  on  the  steering  wheel  and  gently  brake  to  a stop  far  enough 
off  the  road  to  change  the  tire. 

5.  TRUE.  Don't  continue  driving  (even  a short  distance)  if  the  oil  is  low.  It's  cheaper  to 
get  towed  than  ruin  your  engine  by  driving  without  proper  lubrication. 

6.  TRUE.  When  the  vehicle  has  slowed  down  enough  for  you  to  feel  in  control,  make  a 
sharp  right  hand  turn  , followed  by  an  immediate  left  turn  toward  the  pavement.  Hitting 
the  pavement  at  a sharper  angle  will  reduce  the  chances  the  tire  will  catch  and  "rail." 

7.  TRUE.  If  you  braked  or  turned  suddenly,  the  lack  of  friction  between  your  tires  and 
the  road  would  throw  your  vehicle  in  to  a skid.  Ease  your  foot  off  the  gas  until  the  vehicle 

.■  slows  and  you  can  feel  the  road  again. 

^ — . ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Auto  theft  at  its  worst 


Carjacking,  the  violent  and  sometimes 
deadly  offspring  of  auto  theft,  has  become 
the  latest  road  hazard  for  motorists.  In 
1991,  carjacking  accounted  for  barely  1 
percent  of  the  1.7  million  auto  thefts 
nationwide.  According  to  FBI  estimates,  carjackings  are 
on  the  rise.  More  than  40,000  were  committed  in  the  last 
two  years  at  a rate  of  more  than  60  a day. 

Carjackings  are  occurring  across  the  country,  though 
they  are  much  more  prevalent  in  urban  areas.  Motorists 
are  most  frequently  attacked  at  traffic  lights,  gas  stations 


and  parking  areas.  In  areas  such  as  Miami,  carjackers  are 
employing  the  technique  of  "bumping"  an  intended 
victim's  vehicle  or  drawing  attention  to  a vehicle 
deficiency,  which  causes  the  driver  to  pull  over,  making 
them  an  easy  mark. 

Law  enforcement  officials  offer  the  following  tips  to 
avoid  becoming  a victim: 

• Be  aware  of  who  is  around  you  in  parking  lots  and 
while  driving. 

• Keep  car  doors  and  windows  locked. 

• If  available,  take  freeways  rather  than  streets 
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through  high-crime  areas. 

• Leave  enough  space  between  you  and  other  cars 
while  stopped  at  red  lights.  This  makes  for  an  easy 
escape. 

• If  someone  suspicious  approaches  your  vehicle,  drive 
away. 

• If  someone  bumps  your  car  or  points  out  a vehicle 
defect  which  would  cause  you  to  pull  over,  wait  for 
police  to  arrive  or  drive  to  an  area  where  help  is 
available. 

• Park  in  well-lit  areas. 

• Drive  in  the  center  lane  on  city  streets. 

• Keep  car  keys  separate  from  house  keys. 

• If  confronted,  do  not  resist.  □ 

Portions  of  this  story  were  obtained  from  the  FBI  and  Aide 
Magazine,  published  by  United  Service  Automobile  Association. 


What  would  you  do? 


How  to  react  to  an  accident 


Most  people,  when  asked  what  they  would 
do  if  they  were  first  on  the  scene  of  an  auto 
accident,  would  reply,  "Pd  get  everybody 
out  of  the  car."  When  asked  why,  the  most  popular 
response  is,  "in  case  the  car  explodes."  However, 
cars  rarely  explode.  In  fact,  often  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  moving  the  victim. 

By  moving  a victim,  well-meaning  bystanders 
may  actually  cause  more  injuries  than  the  victim 
received  in  the  crash.  Suppose  a victim  has  a 
damaged  vertebrae  that  is  pressing  on  the  spinal 
cord.  If  this  victim  is  moved  without  proper  support, 
he  can  suffer  permanent  spinal  damage. 

Victims  with  fractures  should  remain  immobile  so 
broken  bones  don't  sever  arteries  or  nerves,  or  cut 
through  the  skin.  Before  these  victims  are  moved, 
their  injuries  should  be  splinted. 

Don't  move  victims  of  heart  attacks,  stroke  or 
other  illnesses.  They  may  lose  consciousness  or  stop 
breathing.  Keeping  them  still  minimizes  their  need 
for  oxygen  and  keeps  their  heart  rate  and  blood 
pressure  constant  until  they  get  professional  help. 
Transporting  such  victims  yourself  is  risky.  They 
may  begin  the  trip  conscious  and  breathing  nor- 
mally, but  what  would  you  do  if  they  lost  conscious- 
ness or  stopped  breathing  during  the  trip?  You  can't 
drive  and  give  CPR  at  the  same  time. 

According  to  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  if  you're  the  first  person  on  the 
scene  of  an  accident,  you  should  do  the  following: 

• Beware!  Don't  get  to  close  dangers  such  as  traffic 
or  flames. 

• Don't  bring  your  car  within  500  feet  of  the 
accident. 

• Immediately  call  the  police  and  an  ambulance 
or,  if  there  is  no  phone,  send  someone  else  to  make 
the  call. 

• Be  sure  the  police  are  given  the  exact  location. 

• Use  hazard  lights  or  flares  to  warn  approaching 
motorists. 

• Ask  another  passerby  to  direct  traffic  if  neces- 
sary. 

• Do  not  move  the  victim  unless  they  are  in 
imminent  danger. 

• Make  the  victim  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

Information  provided  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration 
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Bringing  it 
back  home 


It’s  gonna  cost y a’ 

t's  a fantasy  shared  by  many  Americans  living 
abroad  — buy  a European  car  on  the  cheap,  ship 
it  home,  and  weeks  later  tool  down  main  street 
USA  in  a Porsche  or  Mercedes. 

But  the  fantasy,  which  can  be  a reality  for 
many  who  import  cars  from  overseas,  is  not  without 
hassle  and  expense.  That  car  must  be  shipped  to 
America  and  converted  to  meet  U.S.  clean  air  and  safety 
standards  — a process  which  can  be  quite  expensive.  In 
fact,  on  late  model  cars,  this  can  cost  thousands  of 
dollars. 

The  process  of  shipping  a privately  owned  vehicle 
(POV)  that  doesn't  meet  U.S.  specifications  can  not  only 
be  expensive,  it's  very  involved  — and  you  can't  do  it 
alone. 

Service  members  must  arrange  shipment  of  POVs 
(autos  or  motorcycles)  with  the  POV  section  of  personal 
property  or  a commercial  carrier.  Once  your  POV  arrives 
in  the  States,  you  must  arrange  pick  up  of  the  vehicle 
with  an  Independent  Commercial  Importer  (ICI). 

First  ICIs  will  post  a bond  for  the  vehicle  with  U.S. 
Customs,  a guarantee  that  you  will  have  the  car 
converted  to  U.S.  specifications.  This  bond  is  usually  a 
cashier's  check  for  the  full  amount  of  the  vehicle.  Then, 
the  ICI  will  pick  the  vehicle  up  from  customs,  modify  it 
as  necessary,  test  and  handle  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  certification  standards  and  return  it  to 
customs  for  you. 

POVs  must  also  meet  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion (DoT)  standards.  You  must  get  a DoT-certified 
Registered  Importer  (RI)  to  handle  this.  Most  ICIs  are 
also  RIs. 

So  if  you're  thinking  about  bringing  back  a car  that 
does  not  meet  U.S.  safety  and  clean  air  specifications, 
get  ready  to  shell  out  some  cash.  For  more  information, 
contact  you  personal  property  office  or  get  a copy  of 
Shipping  your  POV.  □ 


This  article  reprinted  in  part  from  the  Stars  and  Stripes  article, 
“The  Gray  Market,"  by  Bill  Hoyer. 


What  the  car  needs 

The  model  and  year  of  a car  determine  how 
much  work  has  to  be  done,  to  bring  it  into 
compliance.  Because  U.S.  safety  and  clean 
air  standards  have  become  more  stringent, 
there's  more  work  to  be  done  on  late  model 
cars. 

At  a minimum,  it  may  include  putting  on 
an  air  pump,  a catalytic  converter  and 
installation  of  an  exnaust  recirculation 
system  and  computer.  More  sophisticated 
modifications  may  include  three-way  con- 
verters, an  oxygen  sensor  in  the  exhaust 
system  and  a charcoal  canister  that  traps 
poisonous  fumes. 

Modifying  late-model  diesels  is  more 
difficult  and  generally  limited  to  engine 
modifications  and  the  addition  of  an 
exhaust  recirculation  system. 

Some  cars  may  require  changes  to  lights 
and  glass.  In  most  cases  this  means  replace- 
ment of  instrument  panels,  strengthening 
door  panels,  reinforcement  or  replacement 
of  bumpers  and  upgrading  or  installing  seat 
belts  and  buzzers  to  conform  to  U.S.  stan- 
dards. All  cars  must  be  equipped  with  tires 
that  meet  U.S.  standards.  □ 
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Market 

In  the  coming  months  auto  makers  will  begin  selling  their  1994  cars 
and  there  will  be  a push  by  car  dealers  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
stock  of  1993  cars.  This  may  be  a perfect  opportunity  for  sailors  to 
find  a good  deal  on  a '93  car. 

The  following  charts  show  basic  information  about  most  base 
model  1993  cars,  less  than  $40,000,  including  gas  mileage  (MPG)  for  city 
and  highway,  base  drive  train  — base  engine  size  in  liters,  number  of 
cylinders,  horsepower  and  number  of  gears/automatic  or  manual  transmis- 
sion — whether  anti-lock  brakes  (ABS)  are  standard,  optional  or  not 
available,  whether  air  bags  are  standard  optional  or  not  available,  and  the 
manufacturers  suggested  retail  price  (MSRP).  The  MSRPs  shown  are  for  the 
base  model,  so  once  you  start  adding  larger  engines,  doors,  four-wheel 
drive,  radios,  etc.,  the  cost  will  go  up. 

In  the  preceeding  pages  you  have  read  about  how  to  deal,  the  hidden  costs 
of  owning  an  automobile  — interest,  insurance  and  maintenance  — and, 
perhaps  most  importantly,  the  safety  features  to  look  for  in  a car.  The 
information  provided  here  should  give  you  a starting  point  to  determine 
which  car  is  right  for  you.  □ 


Under  $10,000 


MAKE/MODEL 

MPG 

DRIVE  TRAIN 

ABS 

AIR  BAG 

MSRP 

Chevrolet  Cavalier 

23/31 

2.2L,4,110,5M 

STD 

n/a 

8,995 

Dodge  Shadow 

23/29 

2.2L,4,93,5M 

OPT 

driver 

8,447 

Dodge  Colt 

29/33 

1.5L,4,92,5M 

n/a 

n/a 

8,039 

Eagle  Summit 

32/40 

1.5L,4,92,5M 

OPT 

driver 

8,500 

Ford  Escort 

31/39 

1.9L,4,88,5M 

n/a 

n/a 

8,730 

Ford  Festiva 

35/42 

1.3L,4,63,5M 

n/a 

n/a 

7,286 

Geo  Metro 

36/40 

1.0L,3,55,5M 

n/a 

n/a 

7,005 

Flonda  Civic 

40/46 

1.5L,4,70,5M 

OPT 

driver 

9,200 

Hyundai  Excel 

29/36 

1.5L,4,81,4M 

n/a 

n/a 

7,179 

Hyundai  Scoupe 

27/35 

1.5L,4,92,5M 

n/a 

n/a 

9,449 

Mazda  323 

29/37 

1.6L,4,82,5M 

n/a 

n/a 

7,799 

Mitsubishi  Mirage 

29/33 

1.5L,4,92,5M 

n/a 

n/a 

8,079 

Nissan  Sentra 

29/38 

1.6L,4,110,5M 

n/a 

OPT 

8,995 

Plymouth  Sundance 

23/29 

2.2L,4,93,5M 

OPT 

driver 

8,902 

Pontiac  Sunbird 

23/31 

2.0L,4,110,5M 

STD 

n/a 

9,382 

Pontiac  LeMans 

26/32 

1.6L,4,74,4M 

n/a 

n/a 

8,154 

Saturn  SL 

28/37 

1.9L,4,85,5M 

OPT 

driver 

9,395 

Suzuki  Swift 

39/43 

1.3L,4,70,5M 

n/a 

n/a 

7,299 

Toyota  Tercel 

28/34 

1.5L,4,82,5M 

OPT 

driver 

8,323 

Volkswagen  Fox 

25/33 

1.8L,4,81,5M 

n/a 

OPT 

9,410 

'T'  the  affordable, 
X JL  LI  U C vZT  X sporty  offering 
from  Ford  was  selected  as  Motor  Trend’s 
1993  Car  of  the  Year.  Although  the  2.5  liter, 
V-6-powered  Probe  GT  was  not  in  the  top 
spot  of  any  of  the  Car  of  the  Year  rating 
categories.  Motor  Trend’s  judges  were 
impressed  with  its  consistently  superior 
performance.  The  competition  rates  a 
car’s  styling/design,  quality  control,  occu- 
pant comfort/convenience,  ride/drive,  cha- 
sis  dynamics,  dollar  value/market  signifi- 
cance, performance  and  handling. 


better  — it  was  selected  as  Motor  Trend’s 
Import  Car  of  the  Year  for  1993.  The  Import 
Car  of  the  Year  competition  rates  cars  on 
the  same  basis  as  its  domestic  counter- 
part and  the  RX-7  was  consistently  at  the 
top  of  each  category,  especially  styling 
and  design.  The  RX-7’s  twin  turbo,  1.3  liter, 
rotary  engine  accelerates  from  zero  to  60 
in  5.3  seconds  (a  full  two  seconds  faster 
than  its  closest  competitor,  the  BMW  325i) 
and  does  a quarter  mile  in  14  seconds  at 
99.1  mph. 
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Photo  by  PHC(AW)  Joseph  Dorey  _ _ Photo  courtesy  of  Toyota 


$10,000 -$15,000 


Supra  Turbo 

ation  of  Toyota’s  Celica  line,  but  with  each 
passing  year  the  Supra  seems  to  move 
further  and  further  away  from  its  Celica  roots. 
The  base  Celica  comes  with  a 1.6  liter, 
4-cylinder  that  maxes  at  103  horses.  For 
comparison,  the  Supra  Turbo’s  liquid-cooled, 
turbo-charged,  3.0  liter,  inline  six  pumps  out  a 
hefty  320  horsepower.  Supra  Turbo  will  take 
you  from  zero  to  60  in  5.4  seconds,  burns 
through  a quarter  mile  in  13.5  seconds  at 
106.6  mph  and  can  be  yours  for  (at  least) 
$37,000. 


Intrepid 


by  Dodge  is  one  of 
three  Chrysler  Corpo- 
ration cars  built  on  its  new  LH  platform.  The 
others  are  the  Eagle  Vision  and  the  Chrysler 
Concorde,  all  of  which  will  be  joined  in  ’94  by 
a Plymouth  version.  The  Intrepid’s  styling  has 
been  lauded  by  Motor  Trend,  Consumer 
Reports  and  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation (AAA),  to  name  a few.  In  fact,  the 
Intrepid  ES  was  one  of  the  10  finalists  in 
Motor  Trend’s  Car  of  the  Year  competition. 


MAKE/MODEL 

MPG 

DRIVE  TRAIN 

ABS 

AIR  BAG 

MSRP 

Acura  Integra 

25/31 

1.8L,4,140,5M 

n/a 

n/a 

13,555 

Buick  Skylark 

23/31 

2.3L,4,115,3A 

STD 

n/a 

13,430  ^ 

Chevrolet  Camaro 

19/28 

3.4L,6,160,5M 

STD 

dual 

13,889 

Chevrolet  Beretta 

23/31 

2.2L,4,110,5M 

STD 

driver 

11,880  1 

Chevrolet  Corsica 

23/31 

2.2L,4,110,5M 

STD 

driver 

11,880 

Chevrolet  Lumina 

21/29 

2.2L,4,110,3A 

OPT 

n/a 

14,515 

Chrysler  LeBaron 

23/28 

2.5L,4,100,3A 

OPT 

driver 

14,509 

Dodge  Daytona 

19/27 

2.5L,4,100,5M 

OPT 

driver 

10,874 

Dodge  Spirit 

23/28 

2.5L,4,100,5M 

OPT 

driver 

11,941  1 

Dodge  Dynasty 

21/27 

2.5L,4,100,3A 

OPT 

driver 

14,796  I 

Eagle  Talon 

23/32 

1.8L,4,113,5M 

OPT 

n/a 

12,200 

Ford  Tempo 

22/27 

2.3L,4,96,5M 

n/a 

OPT 

10,895 

Ford  Prohe 

26/33 

2.0L,4,115,5M 

OPT 

driver 

13,245 

Ford  Mustang 

22/30 

2.3L,4,105,4A 

n/a 

driver 

11,335 

Geo  Prizm 

26/29 

1.6L,4,108,5M 

OPT 

driver 

10,360 

Geo  Storm 

25/31 

1.6L,3,95,5M 

n/a 

driver 

11,880 

Honda  Accord 

24/31 

2.2L,4,125,5M 

OPT 

driver 

14,480 

Hyundai  Elantra 

22/29 

1.6L,4,113,5M 

n/a 

n/a 

10,679  ' 

Hyundai  Sonata 

20/27 

2.0L,4,128,5M 

OPT 

n/a 

12,779  , 

Nissan  NX 

28/38 

1.6L,4,110,5M 

n/a 

driver 

11,820 

Olds  Achieva 

22/32 

2.3L,4,115,5M 

STD 

n/a 

13,524 

Olds  Cutlass  Ciera 

23/31 

2.2L,4,110,3A 

n/a 

n/a 

14,699 

Plymouth  Acclaim 

23/28 

2.5L,4,100,5M 

OPT 

driver 

12,446 

Plymouth  Laser 

23/30 

1.8L,4,92,5M 

n/a 

n/a 

11,836 

Pontiac  Grand  Am 

23/31 

2.3L,4,115,5M 

STD 

n/a 

12,624 

Pontiac  Grand  Prix 

19/27 

3.1L,6,140,3A 

OPT 

n/a 

14,890 

Pontiac  Firebird 

19/28 

3.4L,6,160,5M 

STD 

dual 

13,995 

Saturn  SC 

28/37 

1.9L,4,85,5M 

OPT 

driver 

11,195 

Saturn  SW 

28/37 

1.9L,4,85,5M 

OPT 

driver 

11,095 

Subaru  Impreza 

25/31 

1.8L,4,110,5M 

OPT 

driver 

10,999 

Subaru  Loyale 

25/30 

1.8L,4,90,5M 

n/a 

n/a 

10,903 

Toyota  Corolla 

27/34 

1.6L,4,105,5M 

OPT 

driver 

11,523 

Toyota  Paseo 

28/34 

1.5L,4,100,5M 

OPT 

driver 

11,063 

Toyota  Cehca 

24/31 

1.6L,4,103,5M 

n/a 

driver 

14,673 

Volkswagen  fetta  HI 

21/28 

2.0L,4,115,5M 

STD 

OPT 

12,800 

Volkswagen  Golf  El 

21/28 

2.0L,4,115,5M 

STD 

OPT 

11,600 

$15,000  - $20,000 

MAKE/MODEL 

MPG 

DRIVE  TRAIN 

ABS 

AIR  BAG 

MSRP 

Buick  Regal 

19/29 

3.  IL, 6, 170, 3 A 

OPT 

n/a 

17,115 

Buick  Century 

22/31 

2.2L,4,110,3A 

n/a 

STD 

15,415 

Chevrolet  Caprice 

18/26 

5.0L,8,170,4A 

STD 

driver 

18,570 

Chrysler  Concorde 

20/28 

3.3L,6,153,4A 

STD 

dual 

18,996 

Dodge  Intrepid 

20/28 

3.3L,6,153,4A 

OPT 

dual 

16,775 

pDodge  Stealth 

18/24 

3,0L,6,164,5M 

OPT 

driver 

18,506 

Eagle  Vision 

20/28 

3.5L,6,153,4A 

OPT 

dual 

18,200 

Ford  Taurus 

21/30 

3.0L,6,140,4A 

OPT 

driver 

16,225 

Ford  Thunderbird 

19/27 

3.8L,6,140,4A 

OPT 

n/a 

16,392 

Hond^  Prelude 

24/31 

2.2L,4,135,5M 

OPT 

driver 

17,750 

Infinity  G20 

24/32 

2.0L,4,140,5M 

STD 

n/a 

19,950 

Mazda  MX-6 

26/34 

2.0L,4,118,5M 

OPT 

driver 

16,650 

Mazda  MX-5  Miata 

25/30 

1.6L,4,116,5M 

OPT 

driver 

15,650 

Olds  Cutlass  Cruiser 

21/29 

3.3L,6,160,3A 

n/a 

OPT 

15,399 
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Cutlass  Supreme 

19/27 

3.1L,6,140,3A 

OPT 

n/a 

16,200 

Pontiac  Bonneville 

19/28 

3.8L,6,170,4A 

STD 

driver 

19,444 

Subaru  Legacy 

23/30 

2.2L,4,130,5M 

OPT 

driver 

16,250 

Toyota  Camry 

22/30 

2.2,4, 130, 5M 

OPT 

driver 

15,633 

Toyota  MR2 

20/27 

2.2L,4,135,5M 

OPT 

driver 

19,273 

VW  Cabriolet 

24/30 

1.8L,4,94,5M 

n/a 

driver 

18,770 

Volkswagen  Passat 

21/30 

2.0L,4,134,5M 

STD 

OPT 

17,860 

$20,000  - $30,000 

MAKE/MODEL 

MPG 

DRIVE  TRAIN 

ABS 

AIR  BAG 

MSRP 

Acura  Vigor 

20/27 

2.5L,5,176,5M 

STD 

driver 

25,130 

Audi  90 

20/26 

2.8L,6,172,5M 

STD 

driver 

25,850 

BMWSlSi 

22/30 

1.8L,4,138,5M 

STD 

driver 

24,355 

BMW  325i 

20/28 

2.5L,6,189,5M 

STD 

driver 

29,950 

Buick  Park  Avenue 

19/27 

3.8L,6,170,4A 

STD 

driver 

26,665 

Buick  Riviera 

19/27 

3.8L,6,170,4A 

STD 

driver 

26,830 

Buick  LeSabre 

19/28 

3.8L,6,170,4A 

STD 

driver 

20,490 

Buick  Roadmaster 

16/25 

5.7L,8,180,4A 

STD 

driver 

23,130 

Chrysler  Town/Country 

18/23 

3.3L,6,150,4A 

STD 

driver 

26,173 

Chrysler  New  Yorker 

18/26 

3.5L,6,214,4A 

STD 

dual 

24,879 

Ford  Crown  Victoria 

18/26 

4.6L,8,190,4A 

OPT 

driver 

20,690 

Lexus  LS300 

18/23 

3.0L,6,185,5M 

STD 

driver 

27,900 

Mazda  929 

19/24 

3.0L,6,195,4A 

STD 

dual 

29,550 

Mitsubishi  Diamante 

18/24 

3.0L,6,175,4A 

OPT 

driver 

22,950 

Mitsubishi  3000GT 

18/24 

3.0L,6,222,5M 

n/a 

driver 

24,189 

Nissan  Maxima 

19/26 

3.0L,6,160,4A 

OPT 

driver 

21,160 

Olds  88  Royale 

19/28 

3.8L,6,170,4A 

STD 

driver 

20,104 

Olds  98 

19/27 

3.8L,6,170,4A 

STD 

driver 

25,599 

Plymouth  LFiS 

18/26 

3.5L,6,214,4A 

STD 

dual 

29,631 

Saab  9000 

21/29 

2.3L,4,150,5M 

STD 

driver 

26,275 

Saab  900 

17/25 

2,1L,4,140,5M 

STD 

driver 

21,945 

VW  Corrado  SLC 

18/25 

2.8L,6,178,5M 

STD 

n/a 

23,260 

Volvo  240 

21/28 

2.3L,4,114,5M 

STD 

driver 

23,395 

Volvo  850 

24/28 

4.4L,5,168,5M 

STD 

dual 

25,710 

Volvo  940 

24/28 

2.3L,4,114,4A 

STD 

driver 

25,420 

$30,000  - $40,000 

MAKE/MODEL 

MPG 

DRIVE  TRAIN 

ABS 

AIR  BAG 

MSRP 

Acura  Legend 

18/25 

3.2L,6,200,5M 

STD 

dual 

30,285 

Audi  100 

19/26 

2.8L,6,172,5M 

STD 

dual 

30,400 

BMW  525i 

18/25 

2.5L,6,189,5M 

STD 

driver 

37,300 

Cadillac  Seville 

16/25 

4.9L,8,200,4A 

STD 

dual 

37,490 

Cadillac  Eldorado 

16/25 

4.9L,8,200,4A 

STD 

dual 

34,490 

Cadillac  Fleetwood 

16/25 

5.7L,8,185,4A 

STD 

dual 

33,990 

Cadillac  De  Ville 

16/25 

4.9L,8,200,4A 

STD 

driver 

32,990 

Chevrolet  Corvette 

17/24 

5.7L,8,300,4A 

STD 

driver 

35,145 

Chrysler  Imperial 

20/26 

3.8L,6,150,4A 

STD 

driver 

30,111 

Infinity  J30 

18/23 

3.0L,6,210,4A 

STD 

dual 

34,450 

Lexus  SC300 

18/23 

3.0L,6,225,5M 

STD 

dual 

35,200 

Mazda  RX-7 

16/25 

1.3L,2,255,5M 

STD 

driver 

32,500 

Mercedes  190 

22/28 

2.3L,4,130,5M 

STD 

driver 

30,800 

Nissan  300ZX 

18/24 

3.0L,6,222,5M 

STD 

driver 

30,555 

Porsche  968 

17/26 

3.0L,4,236,6M 

STD 

dual 

39,950 

Subaru  SVX 

18/26 

3.3L,6,230,4A 

STD 

driver 

34,000 

Volvo  960 

21/24 

2.9L,6,201,4A 

STD 

dual 

36,720 

is  about  to  join 
L the  Beetle  on 

Volkswagen’s  retired  list.  With  VW 
announcing  plans  to  unveil  an  all-new 
Karmann-built  convertible  in  ’94,  it  looks 
as  though  ’93  will  be  Cabriolet’s  swan 
song.  Cabriolet’s  1993  production  run  will 
only  be  for  4,400  cars  and  includes  special 
collectors  editions  which  will  offer  a num- 
ber of  extras  such  as  heated  seat.  Volks- 
wagen says  1993’s  Cabriolet  could  poten- 
tially have  the  same  collecting  appeal  as 
the  Beetle  convertible  last  built  in  1979. 


g\-^-wr£\4‘‘^g%  Chevrolet’svener- 
V able  muscle 

machine  celebrated  its  40th  anniversary  in 
1993  with  a special  anniversary  edition  of 
the  car.  Actually,  it’s  an  anniversary  style 
which  is  available  across  the  entire  Cor- 
vette line.  The  anniversary  package 
includes  a ruby-red  paint  Job  and  interior, 
color  keyed  wheel  centers,  chrome 
emblems  on  the  hood,  deck  and  side  grills, 
and  special  headrest  embroidery.  FYI:  The 
’93  Corvette  LT1  lists  for  around  $35,000, 
the  ’93  Corvette  ZR-1  for  around  $65,000 
— the  1953  ’vette  could  have  been  your 
dad’s  for  a (at  that  time)  whopping  $3,500. 
. . .“Oh,  the  times  they  are  a changin’.” 
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'R-P-Cl'l/Orl'l  is  Oldsmobile’s 
J3JL<|.  V ClU-M-  offering  in  the 
sport  utility  vehicle  category.  Although 
the  Bravada  has  been  on  the  market  for 
two  years,  the  ’93  sports  a significant 
improvement  over  previous  models.  The 
full-time,  all-wheel  drive  Bravada  is 
equipped  with  an  electronic  drive  system 
which  senses  when  a wheel  is  beginning 
to  slip.  When  slippage  is  detected,  the 
system  redistributes  torque  to  maintain 
traction  control.  The  system  offers 
adaptability  to  all  driving  and  weather 
conditions  and  is  standard  equipment  on 
all  ’93  Bravadas. 


marks  Toyota’s  entry  into 
A X V/ V the  full-size  pickup  busi- 
ness. The  T100  is  a little  shorter  than  the 
full-size  pickups  offered  by  American  car 
companies,  but  the  bed  of  the  truck  can 
still  hold  a 4’x8’  sheet  of  plywood 
between  the  wheel  wells.  One  of  the 
drawbacks  of  the  T100  — it  is  only 
available  with  a V-6,  essentially  the  same 
engine  offered  in  its  smaller  pickup. 


Pickups,  Sport  Utility  Vehicles  and  Vans 


MAKE/MODEL 

MPG 

DRIVE  TRAIN 

ABS 

AIR  BAG 

MSRP 

Chevy  S-10  Pickup 

20/26 

2.5L,4,105,5M 

rear 

n/a 

9,215 

Chevy  Full-Size  Pickup 

17/21 

4.3L,6,140,5M 

rear 

n/a 

11,850 

Chevy  S-10  Blazer 

17/23 

4.3L,6,I65,5M 

STD 

n/a 

15,298 

Chevy  Blazer  4x4 

13/16 

5.7L,8,210,5M 

STD 

n/a 

20,600 

Chevy  Suburban 

13/17 

5.7L,8,210,4A 

STD 

n/a 

19,720 

Chevy  Astro  Van 

17/21 

4.3L,6,I65,4A 

STD 

OPT 

16,150 

Chevy  Lumina  APV 

18/23 

3.  IL, 6, 1 20, 3 A 

STD 

n/a 

16,425 

Chevy  Sportvan 

15/19 

4.3L,6,I45,4A 

STD 

n/a 

15,180 

Dodge  Caravan 

20/26 

2.5L,4,I00,5M 

OPT 

driver 

14,248 

Dodge  Ram  Pickup 

15/17 

3.9L,6,I60,5M 

rear 

n/a 

16,984 

Dodge  Dakota 

22/27 

2.5L,4,99,5M 

rear 

n/a 

9,649 

Dodge  Ram  50 

19/23 

2.4L,4,I16,5M 

rear 

n/a 

9,295 

Dodge  Ramcharger 

13/17 

5.2L,8,230,4A 

rear 

n/a 

18,231 

Dodge  Ram  Van 

14/17 

5.2L,8,I80,5A 

rear 

n/a 

16,486 

Ford  Explorer 

16/22 

4.0L,6,I60,5M 

STD 

n/a 

17,275 

Ford  Aerostar 

18/24 

3.0L,6,I40,5M 

rear 

driver 

14,995 

Ford  F-Series  Pickup 

15/20 

4,9L,6,I45,5M 

rear 

n/a 

11,972 

Ford  Bronco 

14/18 

5.0L,8,I85,5M 

rear 

n/a 

20,850 

Ford  Ranger 

23/28 

2.3L,4,98,5M 

rear 

n/a 

9,291 

Ford  Econoline  Van 

13/15 

4.9L,6,I65,3A 

rear 

OPT 

16,125 

Geo  Tracker 

23/24 

I.6L,4,80,5M 

n/a 

n/a 

10,630 

GMC  Jimmy 

17/23 

4.3L,6,I65,5M 

STD 

n/a 

15,022 

GMC  Rally 

15/19 

4.3L,6,I45,4A 

rear 

n/a 

16,569 

GMC  Safari 

16/21 

4.3L,6,I50,4A 

STD 

n/a 

15,824 

GMC  Sierra 

17/21 

4,3L,6,I40,5M 

rear 

n/a 

11,852 

GMC  Sonoma 

20/26 

2.5L,4,I05,5M 

STD 

n/a 

9,283 

GMC  Suburban 

13/17 

5.7L,8,I90,4A 

STD 

n/a 

19,318 

GMC  Yukon 

13/16 

5.7L,8,2I0,5M 

STD 

n/a 

20,743 

Isuzu  Trooper 

16/18 

3.2L,6,I75,5M 

rear 

n/a 

18,800 

Isuzu  Rodeo 

18/21 

2.6L,4,I20,5M 

rear 

n/a 

14,249 

Isuzu  Amigo 

18/21 

2.3L,4,96,5M 

rear 

n/a 

12,249 

Isuzu  Pickups 

22/24 

2.3L,4,96,5M 

rear 

n/a 

9,199 

Jeep  Wrangler 

16/21 

2.5L,4,I23,5M 

OPT 

n/a 

1 1,400 

Jeep  Cherokee 

16/21 

2.5L,4,I23,5M 

OPT 

n/a 

12,700 

Jeep  Grand  Cherokee 

15/20 

4.0L,6,I90,5M 

STD 

STD 

19,500 

Mazda  MPV 

17/22 

3.0L,6,155,4A 

rear 

driver 

19,770 

Mazda  Navajo 

17/21 

4.0L,6,160,5M 

rear 

n/a 

17,730 

Mazda  Trucks 

21/26 

2.2L,4,85,5M 

rear 

n/a 

8,775 

Mitsubishi  Expo 

20/26 

1.8L,4,113,5M 

OPT 

n/a 

11,709 

Mitsubishi  Montero 

13/18 

3.0L,6,151,5M 

OPT 

n/a 

19,389 

Mitsubishi  Mighty  Max 

15/18 

2.4L,4,II6,5M 

OPT 

n/a 

8,749 

Nissan  Quest 

17/23 

3.0L,6,151,4A 

OPT 

n/a 

17,195 

Nissan  Pathfinder 

15/19 

3.0L,6,153,5M 

rear 

n/a 

18,300 

Nissan  Trucks 

23/27 

2.4L,4,I34,5M 

n/a 

n/a 

9,160 

Olds  Silhouette 

18/23 

3.IL,6,I20,3A 

STD 

n/a 

20,029 

Olds  Bravada 

16/21 

4.3L,6,200,4A 

STD 

n/a 

25,824 

Plymouth  Voyager 

20/26 

2.5L,4,I00,5M 

OPT 

driver 

14,708 

Pontiac  Trans  Sport 

18/23 

3. 1 L, 3, 1 20, 3 A 

STD 

n/a 

16,689 

Subaru  Justy 

33/37 

I.2L,3,73,5M 

n/a 

n/a 

7,463 

Suzuki  Samurai 

28/29 

1.3L,4,66,5M 

n/a 

n/a 

6,699 

Suzuki  Sidekick 

25/27 

I.6L,4,80,5M 

STD 

n/a 

10,999 

Toyota  Previa 

17/22 

2.4L,4,138,5M 

OPT 

driver 

19,223 

Toyota  4Runner 

17/21 

2.4L,4,1I6,5M 

OPT 

n/a 

19,663 

Toyota  Land  Cruiser 

12/15 

4.0L,6,212,4A 

OPT 

n/a 

31,453 

Toyota  TlOO 

16/21 

3.0L, 6,150, 5M 

STD 

n/a 

14,323 

Toyota  Compact  Trucks 

22/25 

2.4L,4,116,5M 

OPT 

n/a 

9,693 

VW  Euro  Van 

17/21 

2.5L,5,109,5M 

OPT 

OPT 

17,130 

Figures  provided  by  automobile  manufacturers. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Buy  or  lease? 


Which  is  right  for  you 

If  you're  in  the  market  for  a new  car,  you  have  two 
options  . . . buy  or  lease.  Determining  which  is 
right  for  you  depends  on  several  factors:  how 
much  you  can  afford,  how  long  you  plan  to  keep 
the  car,  how  much  wear  and  tear  you  put  on  the 
car,  and  how  many  miles  you  drive  per  year. 

You'll  probably  want  to  buy  if: 

• You  drive  more  than  15,000  miles  a year; 

• You  want  to  own  the  vehicle,- 
• You  plan  to  modify  the  vehicle  in  some  way. 

• You're  going  overseas  and  want  to  take  the  car  with 
you. 

You'll  probably  want  to  lease  if: 

• You  prefer  lower  monthly  payments; 

• You  desire  flexibility  in  designing  a payment  sched- 
ule; 

• You  want  to  put  little  or  no  money  down; 

• You  want  to  drive  a new  car  after  two,  three  or  four 
years  of  operation. 

One  advantage  to  leasing  a car  is  monthly  payments 
are  generally  20  to  30  percent  lower  than  purchase 
payments  on  the  same  car.  With  leasing  you  pay  for  the 
depreciation  — the  value  of  the  car  you  "use  up"  during 
the  lease. 

Consider  this  when  leasing  a car: 

• Are  there  early  lease  termination  costs? 

• Will  the  lessee  be  charged  for  excess  mileage  under 


when  choosing  a car? 

the  terms  of  the  lease  agreement? 

• Will  the  lessee  be  responsible  for  normal  wear  and 
tear? 

• Must  the  car  be  returned  to  a designated  drop-off 
point? 

Leasing  is  most  attractive  to  those  who  change  cars 
often  and  don't  want  the  hassle  of  selling  a used  car  and 
buying  a new  car  every  three. years. 

Buying  a car  also  has  advantages.  When  buying  a car 
you  build  equity  in  the  car  and  may  be  able  to  recoup 
part  of  your  costs  by  selling  or  trading.  Also,  once  you 
make  the  last  payment,  you  own  the  car  and  can  use  it 
without  making  further  payments.  Lessees  must  also 
meet  stricter  financial  requirement  than  a buyer.  In 
addition,  buyers  may  find  it  easier  to  change  cars  after  a 
year  or  two  if  they  choose.  Simply  sell  the  car,  pay  off  the 
loan  and  buy  a new  one. 

It's  much  harder  to  get  out  of  a lease.  Companies  use 
different  methods  of  calculating  penalties  for  breaking  a 
lease,  but  the  cost  is  usually  substantial. 

Below  is  a comparison  of  the  approximate  cost  of 
leasing  versus  buying  a typical  new  car.  At  the  end  of  the 
lease,  the  resale  value  for  this  car  is  projected  at  35 
percent.  The  factors  in  the  computation  can  vary 
considerably  depending  on  the  car  you  choose.  □ 

Information  provided  by  United  Services  Automobile 
Association. 


Four-year  Cost  of  a 

$15,000  Car 

If  you  lease... 

...or  if  you  buy 

Security  Deposit* 

$300 

Downpayment 

$ 1,500 

Interest  Foregone 

96 

Interest  Foregone 

480 

Payments  ($285  per  month) 

13,680 

Payments  ($347  per  month)  16,656*** 

Tax  Savings 

none 

Tax  Savings 

none 

Projected  Resaie  Proceeds 

none 

Projected  Resaie  Proceeds 

5,250 

Net  Cost 

13,776 

Net  cost 

$13,386 

*Refundable  at  the  end  of  lease  provided  there  is  not  excessive  wear  and  tear 
**  Interest  earned  if  security  deposit  or  downpayment  were  invested  at  8%  tax-free 
***  Assuming  10.75%  loan  rate 

NOTE:  In  this  example,  the  interest  forgone  is  not  included  for  the  $62  a month  saved 
with  a lower  lease  payment. 
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Dunes 

day 

Bridging 
troubled 
youths 

Story  by  Charlene  Cason,  photos  by  Carl  Cason 


By  constructing  more 
than  700  feet  of  wooden 
walkway  across  the 
dunes  at  Seashore  State 
Park,  Oceana,  Va.,  Sea- 
bees  from  Construction  Battalion 
Unit  415  are  bridging  more  than 
sand.  They're  building  strong  com- 

SW3  Frank  Luevanos,  (standing)  and 
Park  Ranger  Ed  Sellers  are  few  of  the 
many  volunteers  who  helped  with  the 
dunes  project. 


munity  relations  with  park  rangers 
and  visitors. 

In  addition,  Seabees  are  hammer- 
ing home  a positive  role  model  for 
juvenile  offenders  also  assigned  to 
work  on  the  walkway. 

Approximately  six  boys  and  girls, 
ages  12  to  17,  were  ordered  by  the 
court  to  work  at  the  park,  plus  other 
area  sites,  as  punishment  for  minor 
offenses  such  as  petty  larceny  and 
shoplifting  according  to  Lawrence 


CECN  Anthony  Anderson  (left)  and  UT2 
Ismael  Macario  build  a wooden  walk- 
way across  sand  dunes  at  Seashore 
State  Park. 


Ervin,  Virginia  Beach  court's  youth 
community  services  coordinator. 

The  youngsters  worked  nearly  120 
hours  planting  four-by-fours  deep 
into  the  sand  in  preparation  for  the 
45  Seabees  to  start  their  part  of  the 
project.  The  park  supplied  more  than 
$20,000  worth  of  salt  treated  lumber 
and  galvanized  hardware. 

On  a recent  misty,  overcast  morn- 
ing, 12  Seabees  turned  out  to  pick  up 
the  project  where  the  teenagers  had 
left  off  the  weekend  before.  Using  a 
portable  generator,  power  tools  and 
plenty  of  muscle,  the  service  men 
and  women  quietly  worked  in  teams 
of  two  or  three. 

"It'll  be  exciting  to  see  how  they 
all  get  along,"  said  LT  Van  Nguyen, 
project  officer.  "My  guys  can  show 
the  kids  what's  out  there  for  them, 
in  the  way  of  training."  □ 

This  article  appeared  in  the  Virginia 
Beach  Beacon,  a community  news  sec- 
tion of  the  Virginia-Pilot-Ledger-Star. 
Charlene  Cason  is  assigned  to  the  Bea- 
con, Carl  Cason  is  a retired  Navy  chief 
petty  officer. 
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Teaching  kids  the  Navy  way 


Be. 

, true 

to  your 

school 


Chief  Cryptol- 
ogic Techni- 
cian (Collec- 
tion) Tad  Davis 
was  troubled. 

The  seventh  grade  students  he 
tutored  were  having  difficulty 
understanding  what  they 
read.  It  wasn't  that  his  stu- 
dents weren't  bright  — they 
were  never  taught  how  to 
study. 

As  a military  man,  Davis 
realized  the  problem  was  dis- 
cipline. But,  as  a tutor,  he 
knew  these  were  just  kids,  not 
sailors.  And  how  could  he 
instill  discipline  in  kids? 

Training  was  the  answer  — 
reaching  kids  at  the  ele- 
mentary level  before  they 
have  a chance  to  become  an 
educational  risk.  Under  the 
Naval  Technical  Training 
Command's  School  Partnership  Pro- 
gram, Davis  coordinated  a program 
between  students  and  teachers 
called  "Time  to  Study." 

Davis  plans  to  implement  Navy 
educational  training  strategies  into 
the  students'  current  curriculum  at 
seven  Millington,  Tenn.,  elementary 
and  high  schools.  Recently,  Davis 
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Story  and  photo  by  JOl  Bob  Kiser 


presented  his  plan  during  a seminar 
at  the  first  Association  of  Partners  in 
Education  Conference,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Educators  and  business  lead- 
ers think  the  proposed  program  is 
right  on  target. 

"Frankly,  I was  overwhelmed  by 
the  response,"  Davis  said.  More  than 
60  educators  and  sponsors  from 


across  Tennessee  requested  a 
copy  of  the  program. 

Davis  based  his  seminar  on 
a Navy  manual  that  teaches 
adults  fundamental  skills. 
The  plan  has  four  objectives; 

• Describing  the  factors  that 
affect  a student's  ability  to 
learn, 

• Showing  effective  note-tak- 
ing skills, 

• Designing  an  effective  study 
program  and 

• Teaching  test-taking  strate- 
gies. 

"It's  frightening  that  a con- 
cept this  basic  has  been  over- 
looked for  so  long,"  Davis 
observed. 

He  also  offered  a challenge 
for  teachers  and  parents  to 
implement  these  ideas  for  the 
sake  of  their  children's  educa- 
tion. 

Davis  believes  fourth  through 
sixth  grades  are  the  perfect  setting  to 
build  strong  self-esteem,  practice 
time  management  and  study  to 
learn,  rather  than  using  valuable 
time  later  learning  to  study.  □ 

Kiser  is  assigned  to  the  public  affairs 
office,  Chief  of  Naval  Technical  Train- 
ing, Millington,  Tenn. 


CTRC  Tad  Davis  discusses  what  to  do  if  a tutoring 
program  does  not  adequately  meet  the  needs  of 
students.  He  applies  the  Total  Quality  Leadership 
concept  to  address  more  accurately  those  needs. 
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Bearings 


Indy 

remembers 
her  past 


In  February  1965,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  ordered  the 
continuous  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  below  the  20th  parallel. 
USS  Independence  (CV  62) 
responded  to  the  call,  paying  a 
heavy  price  — nine  crew  mem- 
bers killed  in  action,  one  pre- 
sumed killed  in  action  and  eight 
POWs  who  were  later  repatri- 
ated. 

In  1993,  those  lost  during  the 
Southeast  Asia  deployment  are 
still  on  the  minds  of  the  ship's 
crew,  as  Independence  recently 
unveiled  a plaque  in  their  honor. 
The  bronze  plaque,  donated  by 
family  members  of  two  of  the  lost 
servicemen,  lists  the  names  of  all 
the  crewmen  who  were  killed  in 
action  or  taken  prisoner  of  war. 

"We're  going  to  mount  the 
plaque  on  the  quarterdeck  in  a 
place  of  honor  so  those  sailors 
and  airmen  who  follow  us  can 
remember  what  happened  almost 


“In  Memory  of  Those  Who  Died.  In 
Honor  of  POWs  who  Served”  is 
carved  into  the  bronze  plaque 
displayed  at  the  quarterdeck  of 
the  Independence. 

30  years  ago,"  said  CAPT  Carter 
B.  Refo,  Independence’s  com- 
manding officer.  "Things  have 
not  really  changed  much  in  those 
30  years.  We  had  dedicated  peo- 
ple in  1965  and  we  have  dedi- 
cated people  in  1993." 

"In  Memory  of  Those  Who 
Died.  In  Honor  of  POWs  who 
Served"  is  boldly  carved  into  the 
plaque  ensuring  that  no  one  who 
passes  the  quarterdeck  will  ever 
forget  the  sacrifices  and  accom- 
plishments of  those  sailors  who 
paid  the  greatest  price  for  their 
country.  ■ 

Story  by  JOS  C.  Hopkins,  photo  by 
PHAN  Maurice  Dayao,  both 
assigned  to  USS  Independence  (CV 
62). 


Tae  kwon  do 
takes  to  the 
sea 


LCDR  Bill  Wacholz's  dojang,  or 
training  hall,  is  the  steel  deck  of  a 
carrier's  forecastle.  Wacholz,  a 
fourth-degree  black  belt  tae  kwon  do 
instructor,  is  also  the  damage  con- 
trol assistant  aboard  USS  Kitty 
Hawk  (CV  63). 


LCDR  Bill  Wacholz  leads  a tae  kwon  do 
class  on  Kitty  Hawk’s  fo’c’sle.  Along 
with  the  physical  aspect  of  the  sport, 
tae  kwon  do  teaches  a set  of  15  per- 
sonal values,  such  as  discipline,  honor, 
integrity,  self-control  and  pride. 

The  Milwaukee  native  has  prac- 
ticed tae  kwon  do  for  almost  19 
years,  and  been  passing  on  what  he's 
learned  to  others  for  16  years. 

"I  like  the  physical  exercise,  and  I 
like  the  goal  setting,"  he  said.  "It's 
really  gratifying  to  watch  someone 
go  through  the  different  ranks  and 
see  how  happy  they  are  with  their 
achievements  in  tae  kwon  do,  and 
their  everyday  life." 

So,  nightly  on  Kitty  Hawk, 
Wacholz  indulges  himself  in  a tae 
kwon  do  workout,  doing  what  he 
loves  best.  "Many  people  start  mar- 
tial arts  for  physical  fitness  or  self- 
defense,"  said  Wacholz.  "But  if  you 
stick  to  it  a while,  it  gives  you  a lot  of 
tenets  like  courtesy,  perseverance, 
self  respect  and  goal  setting  — these 
are  the  important  things."  ■ 

Story  by  J02  W.  Scott  Permer,  photo  by 
JOS  Lee  Zion;  both  assigned  to  USS 
Kitty  Hawk  (CV  6S). 


ALL  HANDS 


Recruiters 
tackle  a hot  job 


Shorl- 

Cireuil' 

Chief  Electronics  Technician  (SS) 
Dan  Miller  and  his  shipmates  at 
Naval  Submarine  School,  Groton, 
Conn.,  are  rewriting  the  book  when 
it  comes  to  circuit  card  module 
testing  and  repair  (MT&tR). 

With  the  new  MT&.R  site  estab- 
lished at  the  school's  engineering 
advanced  training  department,  cir- 
cuit card  repairs  and  swap-outs  are 
done  locally,  saving  the  command 
both  time  and  money. 

Since  coming  on  line  last  summer. 
Miller's  work  center  has  received 
280  circuit  cards  and  repaired  126  of 
them.  "The  actual  savings  with  the 
126  cards  repaired  was  about 
$65,000,"  he  said.  "And  the  pro- 
jected savings  on  280  cards  is  in 
excess  of  $100,000." 

According  to  Miller,  MT&.R  has 
long  been  a booming  business  — but 
it  was  contracted  outside  the  Navy. 

"When  a circuit  card  broke,  you 
ordered  a new  one,"  said  Miller. 
"The  new  one  came  in,  you  swapped 
out  the  whole  card.  ■ 

With  Navy  members  doing  the  work, 
circuit  cards  repairs  done  at  Groton  are 
projected  to  save  the  Navy  more  than 
$100,000. 


Story  and  photo  by  William  Kenny,  with 
the  Naval  Submarine  School  Public 
Affairs  Office,  Groton,  Conn. 


The  alarm  snaps  Chief  Damage 
Controlman  (SW)  Charles  J.  Ballard 
awake.  In  an  instant,  the  recruiter- 
in-charge  (RinC)  at  Navy  Recruiting 
Station  (NRS)  Louisville  (North), 
Ky.,  is  dressed  and  headed  for  work. 
But  instead  of  rushing  to  sign  up  a 
hot,  new  recruit,  Ballard  faces  a 
different  hot  prospect  — a blazing 
house  fire. 

Ballard,  a volunteer  fire  fighter 
with  south  Louisville's  Black  Mudd 
Fire  Protection  District,  is  serving 
his  second  stint  with  the  fire-fight- 
ing team  — "giving  something  back 
to  the  community"  where  he  grew 
up. 

As  a professional  recruiter,  the 
force  looked  to  Ballard  to  help 
recruit  new  fire  fighters.  The  chief 
promptly  recruited  his  friend.  Senior 
Chief  Aviation  Structural  Mechanic 
(AW)  Michael  A.  Foreman,  RinC  at 
NRS  Louisville  (South). 

Foreman  says  the  volunteer  duty 
has  met  his  every  expectation. 
"When  you  get  a call,  you  never 


DCC(SW)  Charles  J.  Ballard  (left)  and 
AMCS(AW)  Michael  A.  Foreman  sailed 
through  their  rookie  fire-fighting  train- 
ing and  quals,  finishing  weeks  ahead  of 
their  civilian  counterparts. 

know  what  you're  going  up  against. 
One  time,  we  got  a call  on  an 
apartment  fire.  Prepared  for  the 
worst,  we  arrived  on  the  scene  to 
find  it  was  just  the  dumpster  on 
fire,"  he  said  with  a wry  grin. 

According  to  District  Fire  Chief 
Ronnie  Bishop,  the  two  recruiters 
are  top  members  of  his  team.  "They 
brought  a working  knowledge  of  fire 
suppression,  smoke  containment, 
first  aid  and  other  skills  with  them," 
he  said.  "But  all  that  aside,  it's  fire 
that  separates  the  men  from  the  boys 
around  here.  And  these  guys  are 
definitely  in  the  'men'  category."  ■ 


Story  and  photo  by  JOl  Gary  Hemy, 
assigned  to  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Mail  Buoy 


Money  in  the  trash 

I was  extremely  impressed  with 
the  April  1993  issue  of  All  Hands.  I 
enjoyed  the  many  articles  on  ways  to 
help  our  slowly  disappearing  envi- 
ronment. 

I am  an  active  recycler  on  Naval 
Station  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico,  hut  rumor  has  it  that  the 
recyclable  materials,  which  people 
make  the  effort  to  turn  in,  are  not 
actually  recycled.  This  is  very  heart- 
breaking to  me  as  I am  very  con- 
cerned with  helping  our  environ- 
ment in  any  way  possible. 

I recycle  all  my  aluminum  cans, 
bottles,  jars,  plastic  bottles,  plastic 
bags,  and  paper  bags.  To  save  room  in 
the  garbage,  I cut  the  bottoms  of  tin 
cans  out  and  squish  them  so  that 
they  lay  flat  and  only  take  a minimal 
amount  of  room  in  the  waste  can. 

I just  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
great  magazine!!!  I really  enjoyed 
reading  the  entire  magazine.  Keep  up 
the  good  work.  If  more  issues  like 
this  came  out,  I would  definitely  be  a 
subscriber,  however,  I am  leaving 
this  duty  station  in  about  6 months. 
Maybe  next  tour! 

— Christine  James 

• Roosevelt  Roads  does  currently 
have  a very  limited  recycling  pro- 
gram. At  the  present  time,  alumi- 
num cans,  glass  and  some  plastics 
are  collected  from  bins  strategically 
placed  around  the  base,  and  then 
sold  to  local  recycling  distributors. 
Unfortunately,  Puerto  Rico’s  recy- 
cling program  is  just  in  its  infancy. 
The  alternative  to  using  local  dis- 
tributors is  shipping  the  materials  to 
CONUS,  which  is  cost  prohibitive 
(costs  more  to  ship  than  return  on 
investment).  Roosevelt  Roads  is  cur- 
rently negotiating  with  a local  con- 
tractor to  actively  collect  recyclable 
materials  (aluminum  cans,  glass, 
plastic  and  paper)  from  all  areas  of 
the  base  (housing,  barracks,  tenant 
activities,  etc.)  Base  residents  will  be 
informed  when  that  contract  goes 
into  effect.  — ed. 

Setting  the  record 
straight 

I read  with  interest  your  article  in 
the  January  1993  issue  of  All  Hands 
regarding  the  Coast  Guard's  efforts  to 
protect  the  environment.  I encourage 


the  various  branches  of  the  military 
to  work  with  all  diligence  to  protect 
the  environment  and  I applaud  their 
accomplishments  thus  far. 

However,  I would  like  to  offer  a 
correction  concerning  one  statement 
in  the  article.  You  mentioned  "One 
of  the  earliest  official  acts  of  conser- 
vationism  was  the  creation  of  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  1916."  To 
set  the  record  straight,  only  an  act  of 
Congress  can  create  a national  park. 
Yellowstone  National  Park  was  cre- 
ated by  just  such  an  act  on  March  1, 
1872. 

Because  there  was  no  specialized 
agency  at  that  time  able  to  admini- 
ster the  new  park,  the  United  States 
Army  was  charged  with  overseeing 
the  2.2  million  acres  of  wilderness 
area.  From  the  late  1870s  until  just 
before  World  War  I,  the  Army  was 
successful  in  many  efforts,  including 
the  apprehension  of  wildlife  poachers 
and  the  construction  of  roads  in  the 
park.  In  fact,  the  roads  being  used 
today  in  the  park  are  essentially  the 
same  routes  laid  out  and  engineered 
by  the  Army  more  than  100  years 
ago. 

By  1916  a need  had  become  clear 
for  a new  governmental  agency  that 
could  be  dedicated  to  the  specific 
purpose  of  administering  the  growing 
list  of  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments. On  August  25,  1916,  Con- 
gress created  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice so  that  America's  park  lands 
would  be  protected  and  left  "unim- 
paired for  future  generations." 

Thank  you  for  an  otherwise  fine 
issue  — especially  the  quality  color 
photography. 

— LTJG  Jeffrey  N.  Saville 
NMCB  1 

• We  at  All  Hands  pride  ourselves 
on  having  a knowledgeable  audi- 
ence, thanks  for  the  history  lesson; 
you  ’re  correct.  — ed. 

Take  Note 

The  "Navy  as  a Good  Neighbor" 
theme  ends  with  this  issue.  How- 
ever, we  will  continue  to  run  these 
stories  in  "Bearings"  as  we  receive 
them. 

The  theme  for  October  through 
December  is  "From  the  Sea.  "If  you 
have  a story  idea  that  fits  the  theme, 
call  us  at  DSN  288-4171/4182  or 
202-433-4171/4182. 
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Workers  portion  supports  under 
the  bow  of  the  195-year-ofd  OSS 
Constitution  before  draining  the 
water  from  the  Charleston  Memo- 
rial Shipyard  dry  dock.  The  ^hip  is 
being  prepared  for  her  bld^nten- 
nial  celebration  In  1997-1998.  She 
is  the  oldest  shiptemaining  on  the 
Navy  list.  (Photo  by  CDR  John 
Charles  Roach) 
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■ Puerto  Rico  — 
fun  in  the 

sun  year-round 

■ Spine  tingling 
sea  stories 

■ Sport  utility 
vehicies  — off 
the  road  again 

■ Charlie  Daniels  — 
fiddler  on  deck 

■ Get  into 
the  Spirit 


Taking  the  helm 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  H.  Dalton  takes  office 


Texas  banker  and  former  sub- 
mariner John  H.  Dalton  took 
the  helm  of  the  Navy/ 
Marine  Corps  team  as  its  70th  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  July  22,  promising 
continued  career  opportunities  for 
motivated  personnel. 

"For  every  sailor  and  Marine  who 
is  committed  to  doing  his  job  well, 
learning  his  rate  and  putting  himself 
100  percent  behind  his  job,  he's  got  a 
fine  future  in  the  naval  service,"  said 
Dalton.  "I'm  going  to  do  everything 
I can  to  ensure  continued  opportu- 
nity as  we  'right-size'  the  Navy." 

The  51 -year-old  Dalton  was 
widely  praised  in  the  Senate  and 
received  a unanimous  confirmation. 
He  comes  to  the  Department  of  the 


Story  and  photo  by  f02  Kevin  Stephens 

Navy  with  a highly  successful  back- 
ground in  business  and  government, 
along  with  a deep  sense  of  the  values 
that  are  part  of  the  sea  services' 
heritage.  "I  plan  to  emphasize  strong 
moral  leadership  and  a renewal  of 
ethics  and  values,"  said  Dalton. 

A graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  in  1964,  Dalton  says  the 
Navy  today  has  improved  since  the 
time  he  wore  a uniform.  One  differ- 
ence, Dalton  noted,  is  that  sailors 
and  Marines  no  longer  need  to  be 
coaxed  into  re-enlisting.  "When  I 
was  in  the  Navy,  we  had  to  serve 
'ship  over  chow,'  [a  fancy  meal]  to 
someone  when  it  was  time  for  them 
to  re-enlist  to  get  them  to  sign  up  for 
their  four  years,"  joked  Dalton,  add- 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  H.  Dalton 
takes  in  the  view  from  the  bridge  of  the 
display  ship  Barry  (DD  933)  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  six  days  after 
being  confirmed. 

ing,  "Today  sailors  and  Marines  are 
competing  to  stay  in  the  naval  serv- 
ice and  I think  that's  very  healthy. 

"The  President  told  me  when  he 
called  to  offer  me  this  job,  'John, 
you'll  be  inheriting  the  finest  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  we've  ever  had  in 
the  history  of  our  country.'  I want 
sailors  and  Marines  to  know  that's 
how  I feel  about  them  also."  □ 

Stephens  is  a photojournalist  for  All 
Hands. 
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On  the  Covers 

Front:  A French  Marine  follows  the  action  during  Ocean  Venture  ’93.  More  than  20,500  U.S.,  British, 
3-5"”/  ■ ^S'  Dutch  and  French  service  members  participated  in  the  exercise.  Photo  by  J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler. 

Back:  Midshipman  Samantha  Martin-Evans  cools  down  after  running  in  the  "National  Race  for  the 
U Cure”  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  this  summer.  More  than  $650,000  was  collected  for  the  Susan  G. 

Komen  Foundation  for  the  cure  of  breast  cancer.  Photo  by  J02  Brett  Bryan. 


From  the  chorthous 


Semi-annual  transfer 
and  redesignation 
boards  return 

Selection  boards  meet- 
ing to  consider  Navy  offi- 
cers for  transfer,  augmen- 
tation and  redesignation 
will  continue  to  meet 
twice  a year,  according  to 
a recent  message  (Nav Ad- 
min 096/93)  from  the 
Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel 
(BuPers). 

In 

March, 

BuPers 
announced 
the  inten- 
tion to  con- 
vene boards 
only  once  a 
year,  beginning 
in  October  1993  in 
Nav  Admin  044/93.  The 
reasoning  was  that  a sin- 
gle annual  board  would 
have  more  quotas  to  offer 
than  semi-annual  boards. 

However,  many  officers 
expressed  concern  that 
annual  boards  would 
reduce  their  opportunity 
for  second  and  third 
"looks."  Several  raised 
the  issue  with  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  ADM 
Frank  B.  Kelso  II  and  Chief 


of  Naval  Personnel 
VADM  R.J.  Zlatoper. 
The  admirals  listened. 

"The  re-establish- 
ment of  the  twice- 
yearly  augmentation 
board  is  a direct  response 
to  requests  from  the 
fleet,"  said  Zlatoper.  "We 
will  continue  to  strive  to 
do  the  common  sense 
thing  for  our  people  dur- 
ing this  period  of  change 
in  all  our  policies  and 
programs." 

Eligibility  and  applica- 
tion criteria  are  con- 
tained in 
NavMilPers- 
Man 
1020120 
and 

1020150. 
BuPers 
officials 
stress 
checking 
applications 
for  mistakes  be- 
fore submission.  The 
most  common  mistakes 
are  missing  information 
and  signature  by  the 
member. 

Navy  expands  fleet 
reserve/retirement 
request  window 

To  help  Navy  enlisted 
members  who  are  retiring 
or  transferring  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve,  the  window  for 
submission  of  Fleet 


Reserve/retirement 
requests  has  been 
expanded  to  18  months. 

The  change  will  not 
alter  other  retirement  eli- 
gibility requirements.  Re- 
quested retirement  dates 
still  should  coincide  with, 
or  be  earlier  than,  a mem- 
ber's projected  rotation 
date.  For  more  details,  see 
Nav  Admin  099/93. 

Navy  offers  voluntary 
overseas  tour 
extensions 

Officers  and  enlisted 
members  who  are  cur- 
rently serving  overseas 
with  projected  rotation 
dates  before  Sept.  30, 

1994,  are  eligible  to 
extend  for  one  year. 

The  extensions  give 
commands  added  stabil- 
ity. Enlisted  members 
must  be  on  Type  3 
(remote  land-based  sea). 
Type  4 (nonrotated  sea)  or 
Type  8 (double-sea)  duty. 

Eligible  personnel  inter- 
ested in  extending  their 
tour  of  duty  at  their  pre- 
sent overseas  duty  station 
should  submit  an  exten- 
sion request  as  soon  as 
possible.  Early  submis- 
sions allow  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  (BuPers) 
to  balance  personal 
requests  with  manning 
concerns,  fleet  balance 
and  readiness  impact.  For 
more  information  see 
Nav  Admin  084/93. 


CNO  approves 
changes  to 
uniform  regs 

The  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  recently 
approved  two  changes  to 
uniform  regulations.  The 
first  will  save  you  a buck 
or  two  for  hat  check  when 
you  go  to  the  next  Navy 
Ball  or  mess  night  — caps 
dre  no  longer  required 
with  dinner  dress  white  or 
blue  mess  jacket  uni- 
forms. 

The  exception  is  when 
an  outer  garment,  such  as 
an  all-weather  coat,  rain- 
coat, or  boat  cloak  is 
worn.  If  so,  E-1  to  E-6  men 
are  required  to  wear  the 
white  hat  and  all  other 
personnel  are  required  to 
wear  the  combination 
cover. 

The  other  change  adds 
wings  to  the  Photogra- 
pher's Mate  (PH)  rating 
insignia.  Historically,  part 
of  the  naval  aviation  com- 
munity where  photogra- 
phers provide  operational 
and  intelligence  support, 
PHs  were  the  only  avia- 
tion rating  not  to  include 


wings  in  their  insignia. 
The  new  PH  insignia  adds 
wings  to  the  traditional 
photographic  lens  pierced 
by  light  rays.  It  will  be 
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available  in  November 
1993  and  required  by 
November  1995. 

Armed  Forces 
Expeditionary  Medal 
available  to  sailors 

Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Army  Gen. 
Colin  Powell,  has  deter- 
mined eligibility  criteria 
for  awarding  the  Armed 
Forces  Expeditionary 
Medal  (AFEM),  as  estab- 
lished in  Executive  Order 
10977,  have  been  met  for 
U.S.  military  forces  who 
participated  in  Operation 
Restore  Hope  in  Somalia. 
The  establishing  date  is 
Dec.  5,  1992. 

In  addition  to  military 
forces  who  served  in 
Somalia,  deployed  mem- 
bers of  other  service-desig- 
nated units  who  served 
under  Commander,  Uni- 
fied Task  Forces,  Somalia, 
in  direct  support  of  opera- 
tions in  the  qualifying 
area  of  operations  are 
authorized  award  of  the 
AFEM. 

For  more  information 
consult  your  local  person- 
nel office. 

Presidential  certifi- 
cates of  appreciation 
available 

After  a temporary  hia- 
tus due  to  the  change  in 
administrations.  Presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton  has 
announced  the  continua- 
tion of  the  "Presidential 


FY92  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Energy  Conservation  Awards: 

Marine  Corps:  Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma, 
Ariz. 

Large  Ship:  USS  Independence  (CV  62) 

Small  Ship:  USS  John  Rodgers  (DD  983) 

Squadron:  Fleet  Composite  Squadron  Eight 
(VC-8) 

Large  Shore:  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Small  Shore:  Fleet  Industrial  Supply  Center, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Industrial:  Naval  Air  Warfare  Center  - Aircraft 
Division,  Lakehurst,  N.J. 

Energy  conservation  pays  a double  dividend  by 
improving  efficiency  while  freeing  increasingly 
scarce  dollars  for  other  uses.  These  winners  saved 
more  than  $1  million  in  energy  costs  during  FY92 
alone.  The  results  achieved  by  the  award  winners 
clearly  demonstrate  the  potential  benefits  of  an 
effective  energy  conservation  program. 


Certificate  of  Apprecia- 
tion" for  service  members 
retiring  from  active  duty 
with  20  or  more  years  of 
active  service. 

Any  service  member 
with  20  or  more  years  of 
active  service,  who  have 
retired  or  transferred  to 
the  Fleet  Reserve  since 
Jan.  20,  1993,  are  entitled 
to  the  certificates. 


Those  entitled  to  the 
certificates  may  write  to 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel, Attn:  Pers-27,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20370-5000. 
Service  members  should 
include  name,  retirement 
rank  or  rate,  date  of  retire- 
ment or  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  and  a home 
or  forwarding  address. 

“Navy  News  Serv- 
ice” available  via 
SALTS 

"Navy  News  Service" 
(NavNews)  is  now  availa- 
ble to  users  of  the  Stream- 
lined Automated  Logis- 
tics Transmission  System 
(SALTS)  in  ASCII  text, 
WordPerfect  5.1  and 
Aldus  Pagemaker  4.0  for- 
mats. 


The  latest  edition  is 
available  for  downloading 
from  the  Navy  Office  of 
Information  (CHINFO). 

To  receive  NavNews 
via  SALTS: 

• Select  "News  Service 
Requests"  from  the  "Pre- 
pare Files  for  Transmis- 
sion" menu. 

• Then  select  the  file 
format  and  load  the  file 
into  the  appropriate  soft- 
ware (WordPerfect,  Aldus 
Pagemaker  or  any  ASCII- 
compatible  program). 

• Print  out  as  you 
would  any  other  file. 

The  latest  edition  of 
NavNews  will  download 
automatically  the  next 
time  you  "Transmit  or 


Receive  Files"  from 
SALTS.  Each  edition  of 
NavNews  will  only  down- 
load once.  New  editions 
are  available  each  week  as 
long  as  NavNews  remains 
activated  on  your  SALTS 
terminal. 

Due  to  the  graphics 
embedded  into  the 
WordPerfect  and  Page- 
maker  layouts,  the  best 
results  will  be  achieved 
when  printing  is  done  on  a 
laser  printer.  Personnel  on 
ships  without  laser  print- 
ers should  use  the  ASCII 
text  file  to  receive 
NavNews  via  SALTS. 
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The  world  has  changed 
dramatically  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  Amer- 
ica's national  security 
policy  also  has 
changed.  While  the  prospect  of 
global  war  has  receded,  we've 
entered  a period  of  enormous  uncer- 
tainty in  regions  critical  to  our 
national  interests.  As  a result,  the 
priorities  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  have  shifted  from  a focus  on  a 
global  threat  to  focusing  on  regional 
challenges  and  opportunities. 

OCTOBER  1993 


American  naval  forces  will  pro- 
vide powerful  yet  unobtrusive  pres- 
ence off  shore;  strategic  deterrence,- 
control  of  the  seas,-  forward  presence,- 
extended  and  continuous  on-scene 
crisis  and  humanitarian  response; 
and  sealift  capabilities  if  larger  scale 
warfighting  scenarios  emerge.  So  our 
focus  shifts  to  joint  operations  con- 
ducted from  the  sea. 

In  this  issue  All  Hands  highlights 
the  men  and  women  who  patrol  the 
ocean  daily  ready  to  offer  protection 
and  assistance  all  over  the  globe. 


They  carry  with  them  the  promise  of 
hope  for  those  in  need  and  the  threat 
of  swift  and  decisive  retribution  for 
those  enemies  of  peace. 

Each  sailor  and  Marine  plays  a 
significant  part  in  accomplishing  our 
mission.  From  the  bilges  to  the 
signal  bridge;  from  far  beneath  the 
waves  to  flying  well  above  them,- 
from  seaman  recruit  and  private  to 
admiral  and  general,  the  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  team  stands  prepared 
to  ensure  peace  . . . From  the  Sea.  □ 
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DKC(SW) 

Joselito  T.  Baluyot, 
Pacific  Fleet 


AMHC(AW) 
Thomas  G.  Carter, 
Shore 


Chief  Disbursing  Clerk  (SW)  Joselito  T.  Baluyot 
was  in  his  third  year  of  college  when  he  enlisted 
in  the  Navy  and  said  farewell  to  his  home  in  the 
Philippines.  The  move  represented  a unique  opportunity 
for  him  to  build  a better  life. 

"When  I enlisted  in  the  Navy,  I said  to  myself,  'This 
will  be  my  best  chance  to  excel.'  They  opened  the  door 
and  it  was  up  to  me  to  step  through." 

While  making  a name  for  himself  as  one  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet's  top  disbursing  clerks,  Baluyot  never  gave  up  on 
his  educational  goals.  He  took  advantage  of  Navy 
Campus  and  completed  a bachelor's  degree  in  vocational 
studies. 

The  28-year  old  husband  and  father  attributes  much  of 
his  success  to  the  Navy's  policy  and  practice  of  equal 
opportunity.  "I  am  a good  example  of  that.  As  long  as 
you  are  a good  worker,  the  Navy  will  recognize  you 
regardless  of  your  race,  color  or  religion." 

What  he  wishes  he  had  known  as  a young  sailor: 
"When  I first  struck  for  my  rating  everyone  said  'No, 
don't  go  for  that  rate,  it's  closed  and  you'll  never  make 
1st  class  or  chief.'  I've  proved  to  those  people  that 
nothing  is  impossible  as  long  as  you  put  your  mind  to  it. 
Believe  in  yourself  and  you  can  make  it." 

His  advice:  "Remember  the  three  Ps.  Be  professional 
— know  your  job.  Have  a positive  attitude  — show  other 
sailors  that  you  represent  a good  image  for  the  Navy. 
Continue  your  personal  development  — take  college 
courses  and  get  a degree."  □ 


There's  little  Chief  Aviation  Structural  Mechanic 
(Hydraulics)  (AW)  Thomas  G.  Carter  likes  better 
than  having  a group  of  young  sailors  gathered 
around  him  for  some  Navy  training.  "I  love  being  an 
instructor.  For  many  years  I worked  on  aircraft,  but  I 
love  teaching  the  sailors  just  coming  in  the  things  they 
have  to  know." 

Carter,  a 32-year-old  father  of  two  from  High  Point, 
N.C.,  says  he  likes  the  kind  of  people  he  meets  as  a result 
of  his  Navy  career.  "It's  the  people  in  the  Navy  that 
make  it  worthwhile.  I've  been  fortunate  in  my  13  years 
to  meet  some  good  people." 

The  importance  of  hard  work  was  instilled  in  Carter  at 
a young  age  by  his  mother.  "I  was  never  given  anything, 
I always  had  to  work  for  what  I got.  My  mom  stressed  it. 
She  had  the  opportunity  to  give  us  anything  and 
everything.  Instead,  we  had  to  work  for  what  we  wanted. 
I think  that  lesson  helped  me  starting  off  as  a young 
airman  through  my  success  now." 

What  he  wishes  he  had  known  as  a young  sailor: 
"Listen  to  the  chiefs  and  petty  officers.  They  really  know 
what  it  takes  to  make  a good  career.  I could  have  learned 
a lot  more  as  an  airman,  but  my  mind  was  geared  toward 
something  else  at  that  time.  Being  a good  listener  is  so 
important." 

His  advice:  "Hang  in  there,  work  hard  and  don't  give 
up.  You  have  to  be  motivated  and  you  have  to  love  what 
you  do.  Keep  a smile  on  your  face  and  always  strive  to  be 
the  best."  □ 
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HMC 

Raymond  G.  Cooper, 
Naval  Reserve 

In  1991,  Chief  Hospital  Corpsman  Raymond  G. 
Cooper,  a physical  education  instructor  and  Navy 
reservist  in  New  York,  put  down  his  whistle  and 
playhook  and  packed  his  bags  for  the  road.  His  destina- 
tion: Desert  Storm.  The  road  eventually  led  to  Basrah, 
Iraq,  but  he  didn't  have  to  go  it  alone.  Cooper's  traveling 
companions  were  2,000  Marines. 

"I  was  an  acting  battalion  aid  station  chief  for  the  8th 
Tank  Battalion,  2nd  Marine  Division,"  said  Cooper.  "It 
was  my  responsibility  to  put  together  a medical  team 
that  could  service  that  tank  battalion.  At  the  ceasefire 
announcement,  I had  the  same  number  of  Marines  and 
sailors  that  I had  started  out  with.  I'm  extremely  proud 
of  all  the  people  who  made  that  happen." 

Alter  serving  a year  of  active  duty  for  the  Gulf  War, 
Cooper  went  home  and  resumed  his  teaching  career.  He 
says  the  values  represented  by  the  Navy  help  him  as  a 
coach  and  with  life  in  general.  "I  like  the  core  values  of 
the  Navy.  As  a reservist,  I try  to  live  my  civilian  life  by 
them  and  I find  them  to  be  true.  I like  that  grounding  rod 
effect,  that  it  is  consistent,  and  that  it  has  purpose  and 
direction." 

What  he  wishes  he  had  known  as  a young  sailor:  "That 
perseverance  does  get  recognized.  It's  easy  for  a young 
person  to  be  discouraged  and  lose  the  energy  it  takes  to 
accomplish  the  mission.  They  need  to  know  that  you  do 
get  recognized.  You  just  have  to  keep  your  nose  to  the 
grindstone  and  it  will  eventually  pay  off." 

His  advice:  "Attitude  determines  altitude.  If  you  have 
the  right  focus  you  can  go  just  about  anywhere  you 
want."  □ 


BMC(SW) 
Joseph  Wilson, 
Atlantic  Fleet 


Chief  Boatswain's  Mate  (SW)  Joseph  Wilson  of 
Belzoni,  Miss.,  says  he  plans  to  chart  the  same 
course  he  set  as  a young  sailor  now  that  he's 
traded  in  his  crackerjacks  for  khaki. 

"I  want  to  continue  to  do  the  very  best  job  I can 
regardless  of  what  it  is,"  said  Wilson.  "Whether  it's 
working  on  an  issue  for  an  E-1  or  the  CNO,  I'm  going  to 
work  hard  until  it's  finished." 

Wilson  says  that  he  believes  it's  up  to  senior  sailors  to 
set  an  example  for  those  just  coming  in.  "I've  seen  plenty 
of  sailors  who  don't  practice  what  they  preach.  Now  that 
I'm  a chief,  I plan  to  lead  by  example,  so  that  20  years 
from  now  no  one  will  be  able  to  say  that  about  me,"  said 
Wilson. 

Sailors  serving  under  Wilson's  supervision  can  rest 
assured  they  have  an  advocate  looking  out  for  their 
interests.  "If  I have  to  go  up  and  tell  the  captain  that 
something  is  wrong.  I'm  not  going  to  bite  my  tongue.  I'll 
say  'This  is  not  right  and  this  is  what  we  need  to  do.'  I 
think  that's  the  job  of  a chief  petty  officer,"  said  Wilson. 

What  he  wishes  he  had  known  as  a young  sailor: 
"That's  a tough  question  for  me  because  when  I joined 
the  Navy  I already  had  a wife  and  two  kids.  I knew  that 
I had  to  work  hard  to  take  care  of  my  family  and  that's  all 
I focused  on." 

His  advice:  "Work  hard.  Don't  worry  about  who's 
watching  you  or  the  peer  pressure.  Work  hard  at  what 
you  believe  in,  and  in  the  end,  you'll  get  your  reward."  □ 

Stories  by  J02  Kevin  R.  Stephens,  photos  by  f02(AW)  Laurie 
Butler. 
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Corpsmen 

in  the 

cold 

Navy  corpsmen  go  out  for  Team  Spirit  ’93 


Story  and  photos  by  PH2  M.  Clayton  Farrington 


The  walls  and  overhead 
of  the  air  base  aid  sta- 
tion tent  heaved  and 
bulged  with  every  gust 
of  wind  and  sheet  of 
frozen  rain.  Inside,  the  morning 
wateh  huddled  around  kerosene 
heaters,  listening  to  the  passdown 
and  what  to  expect  from  the  upcom- 
ing day.  A cluster  of  olive  drab  tents 
on  the  brown  mud  bordered  the 
runway  of  Pohang  Municipal  Air- 
port, South  Korea.  The  temperature 
was  expected  to  reach  into  the  40s, 
but  with  the  intermittent  snow  and 
unceasing  wind,  no  one  wanted  to  go 
out  for  long.  Some  of  those  who 
couldn't  help  staying  outdoors  were 
the  more  than  1,500  Marines  of  the 
3rd  Marine  Expeditionary  Force, 
Navy  P-3  Orion  personnel.  Air  Force 
cargo  support  personnel  and  others 
working  at  Pohang  airfield  for  Team 
Spirit  '93.  They  would  be  coming  in 

Left  LT  Suzanne  Bator  inspects  the  job 
HN  William  Marjenhoff  (right)  has  done 
removing  the  stitches  from  the  ear  of  a 
Marine  during  exercise  Team  Spirit  ’93. 

Right  HM3  Carl  A.  Primus  checks 
Marine  Sgt.  Merrie  Edwards  during  her 
checkup  at  the  air  base  aid  station  on 
Pohang  Airfield,  Republic  of  Korea. 


for  sick  call  soon. 

Warming  her  hands  over  a heater 
in  the  triage  area,  Hospital 
Corpsman  1st  Class  Karen  Schultz, 
one  of  the  corpsmen  from  Okinawa 
and  Iwakuni  who  built  and  operated 
the  air  base  aid  station,  took  stock  of 
her  surroundings. 

"Our  biggest  challenge  during 


Team  Spirit  has  been  sick  call,"  said 
Schultz.  "Each  patient  is  different, 
though  many  physical  conditions 
are  the  same,"  she  said  of  the  more 
than  700  Marines,  sailors  and  airmen 
treated  so  far.  "The  real  challenge 
has  been  taking  care  of  everybody's 
needs. 

"There  is  a lot  of  heavy  equipment 
in  motion  and  construction  going  on 
all  the  time  here,  so  you  can  get 
some  bumps  and  bruises,"  said 
Schultz.  "We've  had  some  dehydra- 
tion as  well.  It  takes  effort  to  get 
through  to  the  troops  that  you  can 
get  dehydrated  in  cold  weather." 

The  general  trauma  area  was 
equipped  with  an  advanced  cardiac 
life  support  system,  designed  to  sta- 
bilize and  control  acute  heart 
patients  until  they  could  be  med- 
evaced  from  the  area.  Thanks  to  a 
mission-dedicated  Blackhawk  heli- 
copter on  the  tarmac  outside,  and  a 
"dust  off"  flight-ready  team  of  doc- 
tors and  corpsmen  inside,  the  proc- 
ess would  take  only  minutes. 

"We  provide  full-time  medical 
evacuation  365  days  a year  for  all  the 
armed  services  in  Korea,"  said  Army 
Warrant  Officer  1 Andrew  L.  Filson, 
a pilot  in  the  377th  Medical  Air 
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LT  Suzanne  Bator  holds  the  finger  of 
Lance  CpI.  Gregory  L.  Price  steady  as 
HM3  Carl  Primus  stitches  a wound  in 
Price’s  finger. 

Ambulance  Company,  who  took 
emergency  cases  from  Southramp 
and  the  Marine  Expeditionary  Com- 
mand, Pohang,  to  the  121st  Evacua- 
tion Hospital  at  Seoul. 

Additionally,  Filson  practiced  the 
transfer  of  patients  to  USS  Dubuque 
(LPD  8),  one  of  a score  of  amphibious 
ready  group  vessels  off  the  coast. 
"When  you  land  inland,  it's  mostly  a 
matter  of  clearing  the  landing  zone; 
the  ground  stays  where  it's  at,"  said 
Filson,  who  received  special  training 
on  shipboard  landing.  "You  must  be 
a lot  more  involved  when  landing  on 
a ship,  and  you  have  to  be  really 
cognizant  of  what's  going  on.  The 
ship  is  moving  below  at  anywhere 
from  10  to  30  knots,  pitching  and 
rolling,  and  you're  trying  to  keep  up 


“The  real  challenge 
is  taking  care  of 
everybody’s  needs, 
because  everybody 
is  different.” 


with  it  while  moving  sideways." 

As  well  as  avoiding  injury,  "Com- 
mon sense  is  the  key  to  keeping 
healthy,"  said  HMl  David  Steiner  at 
his  preventive  medicine  station  a 
couple  of  feet  away  from  the  phar- 
macy. His  daily  task  was  keeping  the 
troops  informed  about  tbe  many 
health  risks  threatening  them,  on 
and  off  the  job. 

Various  signs  spread  his  message 


across  the  tent:  "Boil  it,  cook  it,  peel 
it  or  forget  it."  "Don't  eat  from  street 
vendors."  "Don't  drink  the  water." 
A small  canvas-enclosed  examina- 
tion room  behind  the  front  desk  and 
triage  area  completed  the  loop 
around  the  tent  on  the  early  morning 
tour.  It  was  7:15  a.m.,  and  the  first  of 
an  average  30  to  40  patients  a day 
had  already  arrived,  keeping  the 
corpsmen  busy  for  another  15 -hour 
day. 

"Okay,  just  a little  pinch,"  said 
HN  William  Marjenhoff  as  he  con- 
centrated on  the  stitches  he  was 
removing  from  the  ear  of  his  first 
patient.  "Aargh!,"  the  Marine  cried 
as  the  bit  of  thread  came  away  in  the 
tweezers. 

"Okay,  that  was  one." 

"That  was  one!?" 

A long  15-hour  day.  □ 

Farrington  is  assigned  to  Fleet  Combat 
Camera  Group,  Pacific. 
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Team  Spirit 

’93 

U.S.  and  Korean  forces  team  up 
for  joint  combined  operations 

Story  and  photos  by  PH2  M.  Clayton  Farrington 


Team  Spirit  '93,  the  largest  joint/combined 
military  exercise  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK) 
kicked  off  recently  pitting  American  and 
Korean  forces  against  themselves  and  the 

elements. 

The  10-day  exercise  is  designed  to  improve  the 
defensive  readiness  of  the  ROK  and  both  ROK-based  and 
CONUS-based  U.S.  forces  through  participation  in 
joint/combined  operations. 

“Team  Spirit  is  a joint  operation  in  spades.  Not  only 
are  all  U.S.  services  involved,  but  we're  working  with  all 
our  ROK  counterparts,  so  you  get  joint  and  combined 
interoperability,"  said  VADM  Timothy  Wright,  Com- 
mander 7th  Fleet. 

"North  Korea's  withdrawal  from  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  has 
made  us  much  more  watchful  of  what 
they  are  doing,  but  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  them  increase  their  readiness  and 
issue  some  rather  alarming  state- 
ments," said  Wright  whose  Team  Spirit 
responsibilities  included  14  U.S.  Navy 
ships  comprising  USS  Belleau  Wood's 
(LHA3)  amphibious  ready  group  (ARC) 
and  USS  Independence's  (CV  62)  battle 
group.  "We  did  an  awful  lot  of  work  in 
every  one  of  our  warfare  areas,"  he  said. 

In  addition  to  the  14  U.S.  Navy  vessels 
participating,  29  ROK  navy  ships  sup- 
ported more  than  9,500  U.S.  and  ROK 

U.S.  and  Korean  Marines  take  positions  on 
Tok  Sok  Ri  Beach,  Republic  of  Korea, 
during  the  landing  phase  of  Team  Spirit  ’93. 


Marines,  some  of  whom  performed  an  amphibious 
landing  at  Tok  Sok  Ri  Beach  near  Pohang,  Korea. 

"The  biggest  item  with  the  most  visibility  during 
Team  Spirit  was  the  amphibious  landing,"  Wright  said. 
"We  followed  it  up  with  an  amphibious  raid  further  up 
the  coast,  which  was  conducted  with  helicopters  rather 
than  boats,"  said  Wright. 

"The  trade  patterns  are  becoming  more  complex  and 
there  are  some  concerns  about  what's  going  to  happen  in 
terms  of  the  U.S.  presence  in  the  region,"  Wright  added. 
"I  think  one  of  the  most  important  jobs  the  Seventh 
Fleet  has  is  to  demonstrate  the  intention  of  the  U.S.  to 
remain  engaged  in  Asia." 

Farrington  is  assigned  to  Fleet  Combat  Camera  Group, 
Pacific. 
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Navy  ^tivsts 


Commodore  Stephen  Decatur 

On  May  22,  1820,  Decatur  met  on 
the  "field  of  honor"  with  Commo- 
dore James  Barron.  Thirteen  years 
earlier,  Barron  had  been  court-mar- 
tialed for  negligence.  As  the  years 
passed,  he  blamed  Decatur,  who  had 
served  on  the  court-martial  board, 
for  his  disgrace.  Finally  he  chal- 
lenged Decatur  to  a duel. 

The  two  met  in  the  Maryland 
countryside,  outside  Washington, 
D.C.  When  the  shots 
rang  out,  both  men  fell 
to  the  ground.  Barron 
would  later  recover, 
but  Decatur  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  Taken 
to  his  home  in  Wash- 
ington, he  died  a short 
time  later.  Though  his 


body  was  taken  away  and  buried,  it 
is  said  Decatur  never  left  the  house 
at  Lafayette  Square. 

Several  years  ago  a maintenance 
worker  said  he  saw  an  apparition 
leaving  through  the  back  door 
dressed  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
Navy  uniform,  carrying  a black  box 
under  its  arm.  Could  this  have  been 
Decatur  heading  toward  his  fate 
with  his  dueling  pistol  in  the  box? 

In  another  incident,  a custodian  at 
the  house  was  buffing  the  floor  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  when  she  felt  a 
presence  and  saw  a blue-sleeved  arm 
with  gold  decorations  — the  rest  of 

Commodore  Stephen  Decatur  had 
fought  several  duels  before,  but  he  was 
not  eager  to  do  so  again.  He  was 
enjoying  a peaceful  life  with  his  wife 
Susan  in  their  Washington  home. 


It's  that  time  of  year  when  we 
turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
supernatural.  On  October 
31st,  you  may  feel  being  on  a 
Navy  base  or  aboard  a mod- 
ern naval  vessel  will  spare  you  run- 
ins  with  representatives  from  the 
nether  world.  Well,  that  may  not  be 
the  case.  There  are  a number  of 
ghosts  said  to  walk  the  steel  decks  of 
several  ships  and  the  housing  areas 
of  many  bases.  Here  are  just  a few 
stories: 


During  the  1967  fire 
aboard  USS  Forrestal  137 
men  died.  Some  still 
believe  that  one  or  more 
of  these  men  still  reside 
aboard  the  ship  in  the  No. 
1 and  No.  3 holds. 


the  arm's  body  was  nowhere  in 
sight..  . . 

USS  Forrestal  (AVT  59) 

In  1967,  Porrestal's  flight  deek  was 
the  sight  of  one  of  the  greatest  fires 
to  ever  strike  a naval  vessel.  The 
blaze  claimed  the  lives  of  137  men, 
one  or  more  of  whom  allegedly  never 
left  the  ship. 

An  entity,  which  was  given  the 
name  George,  is  said  to  inhabit  the 
ship's  No.  1 and  No.  3 holds  — sight 
of  the  frozen  food  storage  and  pump 
rooms.  Those  who  have  stories  to 
tell  about  Porrestal's  ghost  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  No.  1 reefer  has 


been  used  as  a morgue. 

A few  years  ago,  a mess 
management  specialist  1st 
class  was  taking  tempera- 
ture readings  in  the  reefers. 
As  he  went  from  one  to 
another,  he  was  careful  to 
close  the  doors.  When  he 
returned  to  the  space  15 
minutes  later,  all  three  doors 
were  standing  open.  Did 
someone  simply  enter  the 
space  and  open  the  doors  as  a 
prank?  Probably  not  — the 
1st  class  had  the  only  key  to 
the  space,  and  he  had  locked 
it  before  leaving. 
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Novy  ghosts 


Archibald  Henderson,  5th  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  died  in  the  quarters 
and  is  said  to  still  walk  its  halls. 


Other  stories  include  discon- 
nected telephones  ringing  that, 
when  answered,  produced  far-off 
voices  pleading  for  help,  lights  going 
off  and  on  when  no  one  had  access  to 
the  switches  and  objects  floating  in 


mid  air.  Once  a sailor  saw  a deck 
grating  rise  off  the  deck  and  drop 
suddenly,  and  no  one  was  there. 

Commandant's  house 

The  Marine  Corps  has  housed  its 
commandants  at  a house  on  the 
corner  of  8th  and  I streets  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  more  than  185 
years.  In  1821,  37  year  old  Brevet 
Brigadier  Archibald  Henderson 
became  commandant  and  moved 
into  the  quarters.  Serving  11  presi- 
dents, he  stayed  there  for  the  next  38 
years.  However,  some  would  have 
you  believe  his  stay  lasted  much 
longer. 

In  1859,  Henderson  died  in  the 


quarters  after  a brisk  walk.  It  is 
believed  by  some  that  he  still  resides 
there.  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Greene 
moved  into  the  quarters  in  1964. 
During  their  first  evening  there,  Mrs. 
Greene  saw  an  elderly  gentleman 
sitting  in  a chair  in  front  of  the 
fireplace.  Upon  being  observed,  the 
apparition  arose,  bowed  politely  and 
disappeared.  When  the  Comman- 
dant brought  home  a portrait  of 
Henderson,  Mrs.  Greene  confirmed 
that  he  was  the  man  she  saw.  . . . 

On  another  occasion,  Henderson 
made  his  presence  known  and  at  the 
same  time  expressed  his  displeasure 
with  a new  Marine  Corps  directive. 
The  occasion  was  a dinner  party 
being  hosted  by  the  19th  comman- 
dant, General  Thomas  Holcomb,  on 
Oct.  12,  1942.  Earlier  that  day, 
Holcomb  had  written  a letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  saying  as 
many  women  as  possible  should  be 
recruited  to  relieve  male  Marines  for 
essential  combat  duties. 

The  wife  of  one  of  the  guests  asked 
the  commandant  what  he  thought 
about  women  serving  in  the  corps. 
Before  the  General  could  respond, 
the  portrait  of  Henderson,  which  had 
not  been  off  the  dining  room  wall 
since  it  was  installed  many  years 
earlier,  crashed  onto  the  buffet,  dent- 
ing the  elaborate  silver  service 
which  was  on  it. 

"I  haven't  seen  him  and  I'm  kind 
of  disappointed,"  said  Linda  Mundy, 
wife  of  the  current  commandant. 
"I'm  sure  that  if  it's  true,  he's  just 
here  making  sure  we're  taking  good 
care  of  the  house."  Z 

Taylor  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


Now  it's  your  turn!  If  yon  have 
any  Navy  ghost  stories,  write  them 
down  and  send  them  to  Navy  Inter- 
nal Relations  Activity,  Naval  Sta- 
tion Anacostia,  Bldg.  168,  2701 
South  Capitol  St.  S.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  23074-5077.  They  may  be  used 
in  next  year’s  October  issue. 
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Witches,  Ghosts, 

Gohlins 

Trek  safely 

• Have  children  wear  shoes  that  fit  — walking  up  and 
down  stairs  and  over  curbs  is  tricky  enough  in  the  dark. 

• Put  reflective  tape  on  costumes. 

• Make  sure  children  are  chaperoned  hy  an  adult. 

• Remind  children  to  walk  on  sidewalks  rather  than  in 
the  streets. 

• Check  all  treats  before  consumption.  If  possible,  get 
treats  X-rayed  by  a local  hospital  or  military  medical 
facility.  Discard  baked  goods  unless  you  know  the  cook. 

• Drive  slowly  in  residential  areas.  Watch  out  for 
children  darting  out  from  behind  and  between  parked 
cars. 

• Watch  carefully  when  backing  out  of  driveways. 

• If  you're  driving  at  twilight,  or  later  in  the  evening, 
watch  for  children  wearing  dark  clothing  and  walking  on 
shoulders  or  medians  of  the  road. 

• If  you're  driving  children  to  homes  of  special  friends 
or  relatives  make  sure  they  fasten  their  safety  belts.  Be 
sure  they  get  out  of  the  car  on  the  curb  side  away  from 
traffic.  □ 

Portions  of  this  article  were  reprinted  from  the  National  Safety 
Council  Volunteers  Voice  Newsletter. 


themselves  or  find  deadly  "tricks"  in 
their  treats.  When  your  children  go 
trick-or-treating  this  year,  make  sure 
they  are  safe  by  observing  the  following 
guidelines: 

• Use  flashlights  so  children  can  see 
and  be  seen.  Visibility  is  poor  at  night. 

• Buy  flame  resistant  costumes.  Chil- 
dren can  easily  brush  into  or  trail  the 
ends  of  a loose  costume  against  a lit 
jack-o-lantern  and  catch  fire. 

• Apply  face  make-up  rather  than 
buying  a mask  that  might  restrict 
breathing  or  obscure  vision.  If  a mask  is 
bought,  make  sure  eye  holes  are  large 
enough  to  see  through  and  the  mask  is 
snug  enough  not  to  slip  out  of  position. 

• If  costumes  come  with  swords, 
knives  or  other  materials,  make  sure 
these  items  are  made  of  soft,  flexible 
material. 


While  the  name  Hallow- 
een or  All  Hallows' 
Eve  is  taken  from  a 
great  Christian  feast,  most  of 
these  customs  came  from  the 
Druids,  nature  worshipers  who, 
during  their  new  year  festival  in 
the  fall,  tried  to  placate  the  lord 
of  death.  The  Druids  were  the 
religious  leaders  of  the  Celtic 
tribes  that  lived  in  Ireland,  Scot- 
land and  Wales. 

The  Druids  believed  that  the 
spirits  of  all  those  who  had  died 
in  the  last  year  were  allowed  to 
spend  a few  hours  at  their  homes 
on  this  night.  It  was  also  the 
night  of  the  full  moon  — and 


black  cats,  elves,  fairies  and 
witches  were  believed  to  be 
abroad. 

The  witches  and  spirits  who 
roamed  on  this  night  had  their 
fun  by  frightening,  harming  and 
playing  mean  tricks  on  humans, 
so  the  scared  mortals  would  offer 
them  things  they  liked  — dainty 
foods  or  sweets.  A human  might 
also  dress  like  a witch  or  spirit 
and  roam  the  countryside  unde- 
tected. 

Eventually  a combination  of 
Celtic  and  church  customs 
evolved  into  our  modern  tradi- 
tion of  Halloween.  □ 


and 


Halloween  is  that  time  of  year  when 
children,  and  some  adults  who  are  kids  at 
heart  dress  up  in  costumes  to  collect 
treats  and  have  fun.  However,  there  are 
hazards  to  beware  of  to  ensure  fun  and 
safety.  Children  can  fall,  be  hit  by  cars,  burn  or  cut 
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RFTY  YEAR 


Charlie 
Daniels 
brings 
country 
to  the 
Adriatic 


Above:  Charlie  Daniels,  a regular  volun- 
teer on  the  USO  circuit,  brought  down 
the  house  recently  in  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba. 

Right:  Charlie  Daniels  performed  two 
rare  solo  shows  onboard  TR. 
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Charlie  Daniels  . . . 

arriving! 


The  sound  of  engines 
whining  and  mechani- 
cal gear  rumbling  was 
replaced  hy  foot 
stompin'  and  cheers  as 
renowned  country  music  entertainer 
Charlie  Daniels  lit  up  USS  Theodore 
Roosevelt  (CVN  71)  with  a United 
Services  Organizations  (USO)  spon- 
sored "All  American"  one-man 
show  in  June. 

Daniels  performed  two  standing- 
room-only  shows  for  the  sailors  in 
the  Adriatic  Sea  in  support  of  Opera- 
tion Deny  Flight.  "The  people  of 
America  and  I are  real  proud  of  every 
one  of  you  and  what  you're  doing," 


Story  by  J03  Dave  Fitz 

he  told  the  crowd.  "We  definitely 
have  the  finest,  most  motivated, 
clear-eyed,  dedicated  people  in  the 
world  in  the  United  States  armed 
forces." 

Between  performances,  Daniels 


“The  people  of 
America  and  I are 
real  proud  of  every 
one  of  you. . . 


spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  1st 
class  mess  signing  autographs  and 
chatting  with  the  crew.  He  also 
made  a visit  to  the  bridge. 

"Did  you  feel  me  drive  the  ship?" 
Daniels  asked  his  second  audience. 
"I  took  an  extra  turn  on  the  wheel 
and  we're  almost  back  to  Norfolk." 
That  sent  the  sailors,  who  had  been 
operating  in  the  Adriatic  for  more 
than  100  days  with  only  one  port 
visit,  into  a frenzy  of  cheers  and 
clapping. 

Daniels  took  requests  during  his 
second  set,  working  hard  to  play 
every  song  the  crew  yelled  out.  He 
finished  the  set  by  playing  the  No.  1 
requested  song  of  the  day,  "The 
Devil  Went  Down  to  Georgia."  He 
wasn't  able  to  play  it  for  the  first  set 
because  he  forgot  his  fiddle,  but 
Chief  Postal  Clerk  (SW)  Martin 
Updergraff  came  to  the  rescue,  lend- 
ing him  his.  Daniels  said  he  only 
played  the  song  solo  one  other  time. 
"It  didn't  go  over  too  well  . . . but 
here  goes."  When  Daniels  finished, 
the  crowd  let  out  a roar  in  response 
to  his  efforts. 

"What  a great  show,  I loved  it," 
said  Airman  Donald  Fen,  from  Okla- 
homa. "All  us  country  boys,  we  stick 
together." 

The  flight  to  the  carrier  was  an 
adventure  for  the  Grammy-award 
winning  entertainer.  Daniels  and  his 
wife.  Hazel,  experienced  a carrier 
landing  arriving  onboard  the  ship 
from  Naples,  Italy.  When  the  pair 
left  Roosevelt  about  five  hours  later, 
they  also  experienced  a catapult 
launch.  "That  landing  and  that  take 
off  were  two  of  the  neatest  things 
I've  done  in  a long  time,"  Daniels 
said.  □ 

Fitz  is  assigned  to  USS  Theodore 
Roosevelt  (CVN  71)  public  affairs  office. 
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Estate  Planning 


Making  sure  your  possessions  get  to  the  right 

place  after  your  death 


By  J02  Brett  Bryan 


Before  making  out  your  will 


• Before  coming  to  a legal  assistance  office,  discuss  whether 
or  not  you  need  a will. 

• Decide  who  will  be  given  what,  and  make  sure  you  have  their 
addresses. 

• Decide  who  will  be  appointed  guardian  of  any  children. 

• Decide  who  will  be  the  executor  of  the  will. 

• Make  out  a list  of  your  property  including  all  monetary  assets, 
as  well  as  business  interests. 


Most  sailors  don't 
consider  their 
cars,  furniture, 
baseball  card  col- 
lections, etc.  as  an 
"estate."  But  for  legal  purposes,  all 
your  property  and  business  interests 
are  part  of  your  estate. 

What  will  happen  to  your  estate 
after  your  death?  Unless  you  have  a 
will,  your  estate  will  go  to  whom- 
ever is  specified  by  state  law.  In 
many  states,  that  will  be  your 
spouse,  children  or  parents.  If  you 
want  all  or  part  of  your  estate  to  go 
to  someone  other  than  specified  by 
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other  things 
to  consider 

A living  will  is  not  part  of  a 
normal  will,  but  is  an  instruc- 
tion that  you  should  not  be 
kept  alive  by  extraordinary 
medical  measures,  should  you 
be  in  a persistent  vegetative 
state. 

A durable  power-of-attorney 
authorizes  someone  to  make 
medical  decisions  for  you  if 
you  become  unable  to  do  so. 

Funeral  instructions  should 
be  written  so  the  disposition  of 
your  body  can  be  carried  out  in 
the  way  that  you  desire. 

Store  your  will  and  other 
documents  concerning  your 
estate  in  a secure  place  known 
to  and  accessible  by  the  exec- 
utor. 


state  law,  you'll  need  a will,  accord- 
ing to  LCDR  Donna  M.  Crisalli  of 
the  Legal  Assistance  Division,  Navy 
fudge  Advocate  General's  Office. 

A will  is  a legal  declaration  of  how 
you  would  like  your  possessions 
disposed  of  after  your  death.  Crisalli 
recommends  wills  for  sailors  who 
have  children  or  more  than  a mini- 
mal amount  of  property.  "A  will 
enables  you  to  decide  who  gets  what, 
appoint  a guardian  for  your  children, 
or  set  up  a simple  trust  fund  for  your 
children.  You  would  also  be  able  to 
appoint  a trustee  who  will  have 
control  over  the  assets  until  the 
children  reach  a specified  age,"  she 
said. 

"In  a will,  along  with  appointing  a 
guardian  for  your  children,  you  can 
name  an  executor  who  will  be 
responsible  for  ensuring  your  prop- 
erty is  passed  on  to  the  right  people, 
and  that  expenses  and  debts  are 
paid,"  she  said. 

According  to  Crisalli,  all  active- 


duty  and  retired  members  and  their 
dependents  are  eligible  to  have  a will 
prepared  at  a legal  assistance  office 
free  of  charge.  "Generally,  all  reserv- 
ists are  eligible  to  get  a will  at  a legal 
assistance  office,  because  wills  are 
considered  part  of  mobilization  read- 
iness," she  said. 

"Some  sailors  may  not  need  a 
will,"  Crisalli  said.  "You  may  only 
need  to  get  a will  if  you  want  your 
property  or  particular  items  to  go  to 
someone  other  than  who  is  specified 
by  state  law,"  she  said. 


Crisalli  said  a will  remains  in 
effect  indefinitely,  but  a new  will 
should  be  made,  rather  than  amend- 
ing the  old  one,  when  your  circum- 
stances change  (i.e.  change  in  mari- 
tal status,  children,  change  in  finan- 
cial status  or  if  you  change  your 
mind  about  how  you  want  to  dispose 
of  your  estate. 

In  addition  to  making  out  a will, 
other  areas  have  to  be  considered 
when  planning  the  disposition  of 
your  estate.  "For  most  sailors,  the 
bulk  of  their  estate  is  their  Service- 
man's Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLI) 
policy,  which  does  not  pass  through 


“Some  sailors  only 
need  to  get  a will  if 
they  want  their 
property  or  partic- 
ular items  to  go  to 
someone  other 
than  specified  by 
state  law.” 


the  will.  We  recommend  that  when 
they  make  arrangements  for  the 
disposition  of  the  property,  they  also 
discuss  the  disposition  of  SGLI  and 
jointly-owned  property  as  well  as 
other  areas  not  covered  by  the  will," 
Crisalli  said. 

Sailors  who  need  more  extensive 
estate  planning,  (those  whose  estates 
are  in  excess  of  $600,000),  should 
consult  an  attorney  specializing  in 
estate  planning  rather  than  a mili- 
tary legal  assistance  officer,  whose 
practice  is  too  general  to  provide  the 
kind  of  sophisticated  planning 
which  is  needed,  Crisalli  said.  □ 


Bryan  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Robert  McDonald  Sr. 


Reunion 


F ather  and 

son 

Story  by  HM2  Edgar  Nem  Singh 


fter  calling  Robert  McDonald  to  the  exam- 
ination room,  the  receptionist  didn't 
expect  two  men  to  respond. 

Though  the  younger  man  stepped  back, 
he  had  already  stepped  into  what  was  to  be 
a reunion  with  his  father,  whom  he  hadn't  seen  in  16 

years. 

The  two  were  seated  in  the 
same  lobby  at  Naval  Hospital 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  in 
June,  neither  knowing  the 
other's  identity.  Sick  call  isn't 
a place  you  would  expect  to 
find  a lost  relative,  but  when 
"Robert  McDonald"  was 
called  out,  they  both  stood  up. 

Robert  Sr.  didn't  see  the 
other  man  as  he  stood  and 
went  on  to  his  appointment. 
But  Robert  Jr.  couldn't 

restrain  his  curiosity  and 
asked  the  medical  person- 
nel for  the  middle  initial 
of  the  other  Robert 
McDonald. 

Later,  the  name  Robert 
McDonald  was  called  out 
again,  but  this  time 
Robert  Sr.  ventured  a 
glance  at  the  young  man 
who  shared  his  name. 

"As  I came  closer,  I found 
myself  looking  at  a man 
who  looked  like  me  when 
I first  joined  the  Navy 
many  years  ago.  I knew  I 
was  looking  at  my  son," 
the  elder  McDonald  said. 

Father  and  son  were 


separated  during  a divorce  squabble  in  the  late  '70s.  The 
young  McDonald  was  placed  in  a foster  home,  and  the 
two  had  not  heard  from  each  other  since. 

Robert  Sr.  recalled  just  a few  days  earlier  on  his  son's 
birthday,  he  had  "...  asked  the  Lord  where  my  son 
could  be,  and  now  my  prayers  are  answered." 

"It  hasn't  sunk  in  yet.  And  I really  don't  know  what  to 
say,"  said  Robert  Jr.,  a corporal  with  Marine  Air 
Squadron  6,  El  Toro  Marine  Corps  Base,  Calif. 

A knee  injury  had  brought  the  younger  McDonald  to 
the  orthopedics  clinic.  The  elder  McDonald  came  in  to 
the  primary  care  clinic  because  of  chest  pains.  The  two 
clinics  share  the  same  patient  waiting  area. 

Robert  Sr.  had  been  scheduled  to  leave  the  area  the 
previous  weekend.  Robert  Sr.  said,  "Something  told  me 
to  hang  around."  He  said  he  had  long  been  searching  and 
wondering  about  his  son,  and  now  that  they  are  reunited 
it  took  a load  off  him.  "It  doesn't  hurt  anymore."  He 
said,  adding  that  he  plans  to  keep  in  touch  and  try  to  live 
near  his  son.  "I'll  start  from  day  one,  and  everything  he 

wants.  I'll  do  it." 

The  McDonalds  discov- 
ered they  share  common 
interests  in  photography, 
electronics  and  computers. 
As  they  went  down  to  the 
mess  hall  to  share  their  first 
meal  together  in  16  years, 
one  could  not  help  but  won- 
der at  the  twist  of  fate  that 
reunited  a father  and  his 
long-lost  son.  □ 

Nem  Singh  is  assigned  to 
Naval  Hospital  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, Calif. 

Top  left  Robert  McDonald  Sr., 
July  7,  1950. 

Left  Robert  McDonald  Sr.  and 
Robert  McDonald  Jr.  after  16 
years  of  separation. 
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Story  by  J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler 

he  tiny  island  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  rich  in 
diversity.  Sunny 
beaches  give  way  to 
rugged  mountains, 
cobblestone  streets  turn  into 
crowded  highways  and  modern 
highrises  are  scattered  among 
300-year-old  buildings. 

Nearly  1,000  miles  southeast 
of  Miami,  Puerto  Rico  is  steeped 
in  tradition  and  culture.  Its  heri- 
tage is  derived  from  South  Amer- 
ican Arawak  natives,  Carib  Indi- 
ans and  African  slaves.  A Span- 
ish colony  for  four  centuries. 
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Photo  by  PHC(AW)  Joseph  Dorey  Photo  by  J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler 


Top:  Most  towns  still 
cluster  around  traditional 
Spanish  plazas,  which 
provide  a number  of  ways 
to  pass  the  day. 

Above:  Hundreds  of 
miles  of  coastline  rim 
Puerto  Rico,  resulting  in  a 
great  diverstiy  of  water 
sports  activities  available 
to  islanders  and  visitors. 


Above:  Street  and  market  vendors 
add  to  Puerto  Rico’s  old-world 
charm.  They  also  provide  custom- 
ers with  everything  from  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  to  meats 
cut  to  your  specification. 


mm 


this  influence  is  most  evident  in  the 
language  and  customs  of  its  people. 
Churches  and  forts  from  Spanish 
colonial  days  still  stand. 

Puerto  Rico  also  reflects  its  ties 
with  the  United  States.  A U.S.  com- 
monwealth, Puerto  Rico  has  adopted 
some  of  the  American  culture.  Most 
islanders  speak  English  and  the  U.S. 
dollar  is  the  official  currency,  mak- 
ing your  visit  much  easier. 

Hiking  in  a tropical  rain  forest, 
deep-sea  fishing,  experiencing  a dif- 
ferent culture  — if  you  ask  those 
stationed  at  Naval  Station  Roosevelt 
Roads  what  their  favorite  aspect  of 
Puerto  Rico  is,  you  will  receive 
answers  as  diverse  as  the  island 
itself. 

"Sunny  and  always  between  80 
and  88  degrees,"  said  LT  Sara  Apple- 
garth,  a naval  aviator  at  Fleet  Com- 
posite Squadron  8.  "The  flying  is 
absolutely  gorgeous.  The  landscape 
and  the  water,  it's  the  most  beautiful 
place  you'll  ever  fly.  And  the  water 
sports  are  outstanding." 

"El  Yunque  and  Old  San  Juan  are 
must  sees,"  said  Mess  Management 
Specialist  2nd  Class  Jonathan 
Padilla.  A native  Puerto  Rican, 
Padilla  still  finds  new  things  to 
experience.  "Even  though  I grew  up 
here,  there  are  many  places  I haven't 
seen.  The  possibilities  are  endless." 

Debra  Sindeldecker,  a military 
wife,  enjoys  the  culture  and  people 
aspect  of  the  island.  "You're  over- 
seas, but  not  really.  Most  of  the 
people  speak  some  English  and  many 
stateside  department  stores  are  here. 
But  the  people  still  maintain  their 
culture  and  traditions.  It's  the  best  of 
both  worlds." 

Whatever  your  expectations, 
Puerto  Rico  will  surely  meet  them 
and  provide  you  with  a few  surprises 
of  its  own.  □ 


Butler  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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Unity  from  the  Sea 


Joint  venture 
keeps  forces 
sharp 


Story  and  photos  by 
PHC(AW)  Joseph  Dorey 

With  command  and 
control  originat- 
ing from  the  sea, 
more  than  20,500 
U.S.  and  allied 
armed  forces  recently  participated  in 
Ocean  Venture  '93,  in  and  around 
Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico.  USS 
Mount  Whitney  (LCC  20)  served  as  a 
floating  command  post  for  both  the 
Joint  Task  Force  Commander  and 
the  Joint  Force  Air  Component 
Commander. 

"The  forces  have  been  molded 
together  to  take  advantage  of  indi- 
vidual strengths  to  create  a force 
with  unmatched  capabilities,"  said 
VADM  William  J.  Flanagan  Jr.,  Joint 
Task  Force  Commander.  "They're 
teaching  the  skills  of  each  other's 
service  — they're  our  real  secret 
weapon." 
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The  pace  of  Ocean  Venture  was 
set  on  hoard  Mount  Whitney,  where 
the  sister  services  learned  to  work 
together.  "At  first  we  had  some 
conflicts  — not  with  control,  but 
with  procedure.  Everybody  wanted 
to  do  it  their  own  way,"  said  Air 
Traffic  Controller  3rd  Class  Shawn 
Hagen.  "But  we  realized  that  we  had 
to  work  it  out  between  us." 

Air  Force  Tech.  Sgt.  Mike 


Above:  28th  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit 
troops  land  on  Vieques  Island,  seven 
miles  southeast  of  Roosevelt  Roads,  in 
a surprise  assault  on  “enemy”  forces. 
Ocean  Venture  participants  take  their 
training  seriously.  “It  gives  us  practice 
in  case  the  real  thing  happens.  We 
should  do  more  [exercises]  like  it.” 

McCann,  working  alongside  Hagen 
in  the  command  center  agreed. 
"We're  going  to  fight  joint,  so  we 
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need  to  practice  joint.  It's  better  to 
run  into  a problem  now,  than  if 
you're  really  out  there  fighting." 

Making  the  adjustment  to  a ship  is 
bound  to  be  difficult  for  a non-sailor, 
but  some  good-natured  kidding 
helped  ease  the  transition. 

"They  took  some  time  to  get  their 
sea  legs,  and  we  told  them  to  watch 
out  for  the  knee-knockers,"  Hagen 
said,  referring  to  his  new  shipmates 
from  the  other  services.  "But  they 
made  the  adjustment  great." 

"The  first  time  I was  walking  on 
board,  I felt  like  I was  walking  drunk. 


The 

humanitarian 
side  of 

war 

Story  by  J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler 

The  island  of  St.  Alexander  is 
under  siege  as  American  and 
allied  forces  try  to  reclaim 
the  country  from  "hostiles."  But  for 
50  American  citizens  and  foreign 
nationals  trapped  in  the  melee,  their 
only  hope  will  come  from  the  sea 


I kept  staggering,"  admitted  Air 
Force  Staff  Sgt.  John  Riskovich  about 
his  first  experience  on  a Navy  ship. 


through  a noncombatant  evacuation 
operation  (NEO). 

"NEO  is  designed  to  extract 
American  citizens  and  foreign 
nationals  from  a hostile  environ- 
ment," said  Army  Lt.Col.  Blake 
Dunbar,  a civil  affairs  reservist.  "I 
think  it's  very  pertinent  these  days, 
particularly  for  the  Navy.  As  the 
world  threat  changes,  the  only  safe 
ground  may  be  at  sea." 

This  particular  scenario  required  a 
joint  effort  between  Marines  from 
Battalion  Landing  Team  (BET)  2/8 


"But  it's  been  fun.  To  me,  it's  kind  of 
like  the  biggest  amusement  park 
ride  I've  ever  had." 

Along  with  forces  from  the  Navy, 
Army,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force  and 
Coast  Guard,  units  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands also  participated  in  a scenario 
to  recapture  a fictitious  Caribbean 
island  from  a hostile  takeover. 

The  exercise  evaluates  the  U.S. 
capability  to  respond  on  short  notice 
to  a developing  situation  which 
threatens  U.S.  interests. 

One  common  problem  during 


Ocean  Venture  included  personnel 
from  France,  the  Netherlands  and 
marines  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

and  crew  members  from  USS 
Guadalcanal  (LPH  7),  where  the 
"evacuees,"  were  taken.  "It  starts  at 
the  reception  center,  where  evacu- 
ees are  briefed  on  the  process,"  said 
Marine  Maj.  Terry  Kerrigan,  execu- 
tive officer  of  BET  2/8.  "They  then 
move  on  to  a processing  station 
where  documentation  is  verified." 

The  evacuees  then  boarded  heli- 
copters for  a short  ride  to  Guadal- 
canal — and  safety.  "The  amphibs 
are  very  adept  at  NEOs,"  said  LT 
James  Marlow,  on  board  Guadalca- 
nal. "This  is  the  humanitarian  side 
of  armed  conflict."  □ 
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joint  exercises  is  communication. 
According  to  an  Ocean  Venture  vet- 
eran, this  issue  is  being  taken  seri- 
ously. "Communications  play  a big 
part  in  this  exercise,"  said  Chief 
Intelligence  Specialist  Debra 
Richardson.  "Last  year,  we  spent  a 
lot  more  time  trying  to  defeat  com- 
munication problems.  This  year, 
they  started  working  on  them 
months  before  the  exercise  even  got 
started." 

According  to  Richardson,  "This  is 
the  first  time  we've  worked  together 
where  a message  goes  out  to  all  of  us 
from  the  force  commander,  not  just 
from  the  Navy  to  the  Navy." 

Riskovich  said  he  was  pleasantly 
surprised  to  discover  how  much  he 
had  in  common  with  other  service 
members.  "Here  I'm  working  with 
all  four  services  which  makes  it 
easier  to  talk  to  them  and  see  their 
views  on  how  we  do  our  job. 

"Some  of  us  have  different  per- 
spectives, but  basically  we're  all  out 
here  trying  to  do  our  part,"  Riskov- 
ich said.  "The  main  thing  is,  we  all 
have  a commitment  to  our  country 
and  this  is  how  we  chose  to  serve  it, 
regardless  of  what  branch  it  is."  □ 


Dorey  is  a photo  journalist  for  All  Hands. 


Story  and  photos  by  J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler 


Crystal-clear  emerald 
waters  broken  only  by 
coral  reefs  and  sun- 
drenched beaches,  a 
"perpetual  June"  cli- 
mate and  a leisurely  pace  of  life  — 
Puerto  Rico  is  the  ideal  vacation  spot 
for  many.  But  for  the  men  and 
women  stationed  at  Naval  Station 
Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico,  also 
means  work,  and  plenty  of  it. 

As  one  of  the  Navy's  premier 
training  grounds,  Roosevelt  Roads 
continuously  operates  on  an  up- 
tempo, providing  operational  train- 
ing support  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  as 
well  as  its  sister  services  and  allies. 
Roosevelt  Roads,  one  of  the  largest 
U.S.  naval  bases  and  home  to  Com- 
mander, Fleet  Air  Caribbean,  is  just 
one  of  a handful  of  bases  that  include 
a major  harbor  and  air  station.  Its 
33,000  acres  are  divided  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  Vieques,  a small 
island  several  miles  southeast  of  the 
naval  station  where  air  and  amphibi- 
ous assaults  are  staged. 

"This  complex  is  one  of  a kind  on 
the  East  Coast,  and  I think  one  of  a 
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kind  in  the  Navy,"  said  CAPT  D.B. 
Roulstone,  the  station's  eommand- 
ing  officer.  "An  entire  battle  group 
can  come  down  here  and  conduct  all 
phases  of  training.  Anti-submarine 
warfare,  sub-surface,  air-to-air  war- 
fare, air-to-surface  or  surface-to-sur- 


face  warfare  . . . we  provide  the 
whole  spectrum." 

With  about  10  exercises  con- 
ducted on  its  grounds  each  year, 
sometimes  tripling  the  base's  popu- 
lation, Roosevelt  Roads'  success 
depends  on  cooperation  and  under- 
standing from  its  7,500  military  per- 
sonnel, civilians  and  family  mem- 
bers. 

"When  [exercise  participants] 
come  down  here,  they  want  to  work 
hard  and  that  forces  us  to  go  at  the 
same  tempo,"  said  Roulstone. 
"We're  all  on  board  with  that.  We'll 
bend  over  backwards  to  provide  the 


Above:  Naval  Station  Roosevelt  Roads 
is  one  of  the  fleet’s  premiere  training 
grounds.  It  is  also  home  to  some  of  the 
prettiest  beaches  in  the  world. 

Left  LT  Sara  Applegarth,  a pilot  at  Fleet 
Composite  Squadron  8 (VC  8),  performs 
a pre-flight  inspection  on  an  A-4 
Skyhawk.  VC  8,  which  also  flies  the 
SH-3  helicopter,  tows  and  recovers 
targets  during  training  exercises  as  well 
as  performing  search  and  rescue  mis- 
sions. 
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The  naval  station  has  974  housing  units, 
with  a large  number  of  them  overlook- 
ing the  ocean.  The  wait  for  housing 
averages  between  four  and  six  months. 


services  that  the  fleet  needs  to  get  its 
training  accomplished." 

"It  gets  hot  and  heavy  when  there 
are  operations,"  said  Aviation  Elec- 
tronic's Technician  1st  Class  Scott 
Sindeldecker  of  the  Aviation  Inter- 
mediate Maintenance  Department. 
"You  work  a lot  of  overtime." 

While  the  work  tempo  increases, 
Sindeldecker  and  his  wife,  Debra, 
say  the  exercises  have  little  impact 
on  their  family.  The  naval  station 
continues  to  maintain  its  commu- 
nity atmosphere.  "The  operations 
don't  really  interfere  with  our  family 
life,"  said  Debra.  "Sure  the  exchange 


AFWTF  sets  the  stage 


Story  by  PHC(AW)  Joseph  Dorey 


A key  component  of  Naval  Station  Roosevelt 
Roads,  Puerto  Rico,  is  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Weapons  Training  Facility  (AFWTF),  which 
coordinates  and  controls  training  events  for  hundreds 
of  military  units  each  year. 

AFWTF  oversees  more  than  190,000  square  miles  of 
open  ocean  ranges  and  air  space  used  for  weapons 
systems  training,  as 
well  as  ranges  on  Vie- 
ques Island  used  for 
amphibious  landings 
and  ordnance  delivery. 

"We  train  [crews  for] 
everything  from  B-52s 
to  helicopters,"  said 
CDR  Jim  Fong,  deputy 
technical  director  at 
AFWTF. 

AFWTF  hosts  all 
branches  of  the  U.S. 

Armed  Forces,  and 
coordinates  training  for 
many  foreign  military 


units,  including  those  from  NATO  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries. 

Fong  pointed  out  that  AFWTF  does  not  plan 
exercises  for  the  various  units  training  on  its  ranges, 
but  rather  acts  more  like  a referee. 

"We  are  basically  an  arena,"  Fong  said.  "We  know 
the  rules  and  how  we  have  to  work  within  this  area. 

. . . Fike  in  Ocean  Ven- 

“0 

I ture,  we  open  up  the 
range  and  say,  'OK, 
I you've  got  the  range, 
X these  are  the  rules  you 
I have  to  play  by,'  and  we 
™ just  monitor  what  they 
do."  □ 

Doiey  is  a photoiouinal- 
ist  for  All  Hands. 

Several  exercises  are 
monitored  simultane- 
ously inside  AFWTF’s 
headquarters  on 
Roosevelt  Roads. 
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GMG2  Robert  Kelly  and  GMG2  Derek 
Wooden  break  down  a weapons  system 
for  maintenance  on  board  a patrol  boat 
from  Special  Boat  Unit  24,  Little  Creek, 
Va.  Visiting  SEALs  use  the  facilities  at 
Naval  Special  Warfare  Unit  4 while 
training  at  Roosevelt  Roads. 

tered  throughout  the  naval  station, 
and  the  base  offers  diving  and  recrea- 
tion gear  as  well  as  a golf  course  and 
marina.  "Everything  you  want  is 
here,"  said  Pontius.  □ 

Butler  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 


may  run  out  of  certain  supplies,  but 
you  learn  to  work  around  it.  From 
the  community  standpoint,  I have  to 
rate  duty  here  as  excellent." 

Work  plays  a major  role  in  their 
lives,  but  those  assigned  to  Roosev- 
elt Roads  aren't  about  to  pass  up  the 
sights  and  activities  the  island  offers. 
"Boating,  hiking,  diving,  fishing  — 
Puerto  Rico  has  it,"  said  Chief  Yeo- 
man Julia  Pontius,  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Weapons  Training  Facility. 
"We're  not  confined  by  the  seasons." 

Beaches  and  coral  reefs  are  scat- 
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Life  in  a fish  bowl 


Story  by  J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler,  photo  by  J02  Tim  Birchard 


Recently  retired  LCDR 
Mel  Norris  doesn't 
enjoy  mowing  the  yard 
or  working  in  the  garden.  But  it 
is  how  he  avoids  these  chores 


that  some  might 
consider  uncon- 
ventional. 

Norris,  along 
with  wife  Jackie, 

LCDR  Mel  Norris 
and  wife  Jackie 
chart  out  their  80- 
day  Caribbean  vac- 
tion  aboard 
“Drogheda,”  a 47- 
foot  Vagabond 
Catch. 


16-year-old  daughter  Jennifer 
and  dog  Snuggles,  traded  in 
their  "traditional"  lifestyle  in 
1989,  when  they  moved  into 
"Drogheda,"  a 47-foot  yacht. 
The  Norrises  are  just  one  of 
several  military  families  at 
Roosevelt  Roads  who  have 
found  alternative  housing  via 
the  naval  station's  marina. 

"We  didn't  just  buy  a boat, 
we  bought  a lifestyle,"  said 
Norris,  who  enjoys  the  inde- 
pendence and  travel  a boat 
brings.  "We  can  travel  all  over 
the  world,  and  not  forget  socks 
or  toothbrushes." 

Complete  with  central  air,  a 


washing  machine,  two  bath- 
rooms, television  and  other 
creature  comforts,  the  family 
lacks  nothing,  "Well,  maybe  a 
bathtub,"  laughed  Jackie,  who 
admits  life  aboard  the  boat  can 
get  chaotic.  "But,  I love  it. 

"Some  people  ask  us  how  a 
family  of  three  can  live  in  such 
a confined  area.  I compare  us  to 
gold-  fish.  A goldfish  will  only 
grow  as  large  as  his  bowl  will 
let  him."  □ 

Butler  is  a photoiouinalist  for  All 
Hands,  Birchard  is  assigned  to  the 
public  affairs  office,  Commander, 
Fleet  Air  Caribbean,  Puerto  Rico. 


Fleet  training  + the  environment  = success 

Story  and  photo  by  J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler 


I 


Maintaining  the  delicate  balance  between 
nature  and  everyday  life  is  a tightrope  walk 
at  best.  Add  thousands  of  invading  Marines, 
air  and  amphibious  assaults  and  you've  got  an 
environmental  dilemma. 

Just  seven  miles  off  the  coast  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Navy,  according  to  environmentalists  on-station,  has 
turned  the  small  island  of  Vieques  into  an  environ- 
mental success  story.  The  Navy  owns  two-thirds  of 
the  island,  which  is  primarily  used  for  fleet  training 
exercises.  The  island  is  also  home  to  15  threatened  or 
endangered  species  and  plant  life. 

"It's  very  difficult  to  maintain  the  balance  between 
mission  and  the  environment,"  admitted  Jose 
Negron,  the  Navy's  regional  environmental  coordi- 
nator for  the  Caribbean.  Negron  and  Winston  Marti- 
nez, Naval  Station  Roosevelt  Roads  land  manager, 
work  closely  with  government  agencies  to  identify 
the  location  of  endangered  species  and  plants  and 
zone  those  areas  "off  limits"  during  training  exer- 
cises. They  also  monitor  air  and  water  pollution. 


Winston  Martinez  (left)  and  Jose  Negron  patrol  an  area  of 
the  beach  where  turtle  tracks  were  found.  This  area  was 
marked  off  limits  during  Ocean  Venture. 


hazardous  waste  and  natural  resources  protection. 

"We  begin  planning  for  exercises  months  in 
advance,"  said  Martinez.  "We  contact  the  commands 
to  find  out  what  their  requirements  are  and  to  inform 
them  of  the  island's  environmental  importance.  As 
the  exercise  draws  closer,  we  increase  our  land 
surveys  and  keep  the  commands  informed." 

Sea  turtles  draw  particular  concern  from  the  survey 
teams.  When  nests  are  found  the  area  is  either  marked 
off  limits  or  they  are  taken  to  a protected  area  to 
hatch.  Once  hatched,  the  eggs  are  returned  to  where 
they  were  found,  so  the  turtles  will  continue  nesting 
there  in  the  future.  "Our  success  rate  is  about  75 
percent,"  said  Negron.  "The  eggs  have  a greater 
chance  of  hatching  here  than  if  we  left  them  in  the 
open  where  poachers  can  get  to  them." 

Negron  and  Martinez,  both  native  Puerto  Ricans, 
give  the  Navy  and  exercise  participants  two  "thumbs- 
up"  on  their  efforts  to  protect  the  vital  ecosystem. 

"The  Navy  has  made  a real  commitment  to  protect 
the  environment  here,"  says  Negron.  "That  commit- 
ment says  'we're  here  to  do  it  and  we're  here  to  stay  — 
we  care.'"  □ 

Butler  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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Not  just  fo 


Above:  The  prominent  front  fenders  of 
the  new  Dodge  Ram  pickup  are  a 
reminder  of  trucks  from  the  ’40s.  The 
2500  and  3500  Dodge  Ram  models  will 
have  an  available  300  horsepower,  8.0 
liter,  Magnum  V-10  engine,  pictured  at 
right. 


Pickups  and  SUVs  enter  the  mainstream 

Story  by  J02  Paul  Taylor,  photos  by  PHC(AW)  Joseph  Dorey 


The  roar  of  the  truck's 
engine  drowns  out  the 
sound  of  its  four  tires 
spinning  in  the  fender- 
deep  mud.  The  once 
brilliant,  red  paint  job  is  now  an 
uneven  coat  of  brown  which  grows 
thicker  as  the  wheels  churn  out 
fountains  of  earth. 

OK,  so  every  truck  owner  doesn't 
look  for  the  deepest  and  longest  mud 
hole  to  drive  through,  but  it's  proba- 
bly a good  bet  that  most  have  at  least 
thought  about  it.  In  fact,  according 
to  Ford,  General  Motors  and  Jeep, 
less  than  5 percent  of  trucks  and 
sport  utility  vehicles  (SUVs)  ever  get 
driven  off  the  road. 

It  seems  that  most  people  buy 
these  workhorses  simply  for  the 
versatility  — the  ability  to  haul 
cargo  and  passengers  — and,  should 
the  need  arise,  the  capability  of 
driving  in  less  than  ideal  conditions. 
In  the  80's,  mini-vans  gained  pop- 


Left  Ford’s  Eddie  Bauer  Expedition  is  in 
the  concept  stage  and  is  a sportsman’s 
dream.  Extras  include  an  on  board 
refrigerator,  stove,  awning,  tool  box  and 
fishing  rod  storage. 


The  Jeep  Grand  Cher- 
okee added  a number 
of  options  to  make  its 
interior  more  comfort- 
able. 


ularity  as  families  looked  for  com- 
fortable, spacious  vehicles.  In  recent 
years,  SUVs  have  seen  a similar  rise 
in  popularity.  In  1982,  about  100,000 
SUVs  were  sold  — or  one  out  of 
every  77  cars.  In  1991,  more  than 
900,000  SUVs  were  sold  — or  one 
out  of  every  nine  cars. 

That's  probably  due  to  the  meta- 
morphosis SUVs  have  undergone  in 
the  last  decade.  They  used  to  be 
purely  utilitarian 
with  no  creature 
comforts  and  less 
than  smooth  suspen- 
sions. But  with 
options  like  leather 
interiors,  premium 
sound  systems  and 
just  about  any  extra 


you  might  find  in  a car,  SUVs  have 
found  their  way  into  the  main 
stream. 

But  SUVs  aren't  cheap.  Trucks  and 
SUVs  have  base  prices  about  the 
same  as  cars,  but  start  adding  extras, 
and  the  cost  increases  significantly. 
For  instance,  a base  model  full-size 
Chevy  pick-up  starts  around  $14,000 
— but  the  top-of-the-line  SS  454 
pickup  will  set  you  back  about 
$21,000. 

If  the  price  is  right  for  you,  you 
may  just  find  yourself  tooling  down 
an  interstate  highway  with  your 
family  and  vacation  luggage  com- 
fortably tucked  into  an  SUV.  You'll 
have  the  peace  of  mind  knowing  that 
you'll  get  where  you're  going,  even  if 
you're  forced  off  the  road,  or  a bridge 
washes  out,  or  there's  a mud  slide.  □ 

Taylor  is  a staff  miter,  and  Dorey  is  a 
photojomnalist  for  All  Hands. 
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Aftermarket 

It  just  might  save  you  a whole 

Story  by  J02  Paul  Taylor,  photos  by  PHC(AW)  Joseph  Dorey 


if  you  can  afford  the  $70,000 
price  tag  of  this  1993  Acura 
NSX,  then  the  $20,000  sound 
system  should  be  within 
your  reach.  For  your  money 
you  get  a digital  audio  sys- 
tem that  rises  from  beneath 
the  dash,  almost  7,500  watts 
of  power,  a 10-inch  sub- 
woofer mounted  in  the  floor, 
an  analog  to  digital  con- 
verter, six-CD  changer  and 
fiber  optic  connections 
throughout. 


You're  sitting  at  a stop 
light  listening  to  some 
AM  talk  station  on 
your  factory-installed 
radio  when  a hot,  little, 
red  sports  car  pulls  up  beside  you. 
The  car's  ear- shattering,  bone-chill- 
ing, super-duper,  sensurround-sur- 
roundsound  stereo  pumps  out  crys- 
tal clear  jam  at  a deafening  decibel. 
The  light  turns  green.  The  car  zooms 
off  into  the  distance  and  the  music 
fades  away,  replaced  by  the  nasal 
tones  of  your  talk  show  host's  voice. 

Of  all  the  automotive  accessories 
available,  the  most  popular  is  proba- 
bly sound.  Most  auto  manufacturers 
offer,  as  an  option,  some  type  of 
high-quality  sound  system.  You  can 
now  find  names  like  Bose,  Alpine 
and  Infinity  on  car  stereos  installed 
at  the  factory  or  at  the  dealer.  But 
many  people  agree  that  if  you  want 
real,  high-quality  car  sound,  you 
have  to  invest  in  an  aftermarket 
system. 

Aftermarket  sound  dealers  can 
modify  any  car  to  include  top-of-the- 
line  stereo,  tape  and  compact  disc 
systems  with  sound  quality  moni- 
tored by  multi-band  equalizers,- 
energy  supplied  by  high-watt  power 
boosters;  sound  supplied  by  com- 
pact, extra  loud  speakers;  and  the 
whole  system  connected  by  high 
quality,  thick  gauge  wire,  or  even 
fiber  optics. 

Tony  Lodi  is  a co-owncr  of  a New 
York-based  aftermarket  sound  shop 


that  caters  to  those  to  whom  sound 
quality  is  everything.  "People  invest 
a lot  of  money  in  cars  and  spend  a lot 
of  time  in  them,"  he  said.  "They 
don't  want  a radio  that  sounds  like 
garbage." 

But  sound  isn't  the  only  extra 
available  to  car  owners  these  days. 
Today,  you  can  entertain  passengers 
on  road  trips  with  television,  videos 
and  video  games.  There  are  many 
different  screen  sizes  available  that 
can  be  mounted  in  a variety  of  ways. 

"People  go  on  trips,  and  their  kids 


are  constantly  busting  their  chops," 
said  Lodi.  "This  gives  them  some- 
thing to  occupy  the  kids  — it's  a 
better  deal  for  everyone." 

People  also  like  to  protect  their  ; 
investment  with  anti-theft  devices.  j 
These  come  in  a number  of  forms  j 
and  vary  widely  in  price.  \ 

• Electronic  sensing  devices  set  off  ; 

an  alarm  if  someone  touches  or  gets  j 
too  close  to  your  car.  1 

• Steering  wheel  locking  devices  ■ 
are  another  popular  anti-theft  tool.  1 
They  are  attached  to  the  steering  \ 


j 
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unch  of  money 


the  transmitter.  The  signal  from  the 
transmitter  is  received  by  tracking 
units  in  police  cars.  Then  it's  just  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  police  are 
able  to  zero  in  on  the  stolen  vehicle. 

You  may  ’want  to  shop  for  accesso- 
ries before  you  buy  a car.  You  may  be 
able  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  by 
purchasing  the  item  from  an  after- 
market  shop  rather  than  a car  dealer. 
Perhaps  Olympia  Dukakis  said  it 
best  in  the  movie  Steel  Magnolias, 
"The  only  thing  that  separates  us 
from  the  animals  is  our  ability  to 
accessorize."  0 


Taylor  is  a staff  writer  and  Dorey  is  a 
photo  journalist  assigned  to  All  Hands. 


wheel,  secured  with  a lock  and  make 
it  impossible  for  a thief  to  turn  the 
wheel  once  they  get  in  the  car.  They 
are  considerably  less  expensive  than 
electronic  devices  and  may  actually 
deter  thieves  since  they  are  clearly 
visible. 

• Pull-out  stereos  are  a good  way 
to  protect  your  sound  system  invest- 
ment. A stereo-sized,  metal  box  with 
connections  for  ground,  power, 
antenna  and  speakers  is  placed  in  the 
dash  where  the  stereo  goes.  When 

Be/oiv:  With  four  video  monitors 
mounted  in  headrests  and  one  mounted 
in  a console  up  front,  this  van  is  the 
ultimate  road  trip  machine.  They  are 
connected  to  a VCR 
system.  Note:  TV 
seat  are  illegal  in 


you  slide  a pull-out 
stereo  into  the  box, 
contacts  on  the  back 
of  the  unit  activate  it 
and  voila—  you  have 
sound  and  security. 

• Hidden  transmit- 
ters are  part  of  a new 
device  available  in 
some  parts  of  the 
country.  This  device 
is  designed  to  help 
you  retrieve  your  car  once  it  is 
stolen.  When  the  car  is  stolen,  police 
enter  details  of  the  theft  into  their 
computer.  The  manufacturer  of  the 
device  monitors  the  police  computer 
system  and  looks  for  a match  in  their 
files.  If  they  find  one,  their  computer 
broadcasts  a signal  which  activates 


Today’s  aftermarket  sound  systems  not 
only  sound  good,  but  look  good  as  well. 
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New  ways  to  get 


Story  by  J02  Paul  Taylor,  photos  by  PHC(AW)  Joseph  Dorey 


The  days  of  the  gasoline- 
powered  automobile 
are  numbered.  We've 
known  it  for  quite 
some  time.  We've  tried 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  harmful 
pollutants  produced  by  automobiles, 
but  as  the  number  of  cars  on  the  road 
increases,  these  measures  have 
served  only  to  slow  the  rise  of 
pollution,  not  reduce  or  eliminate  it. 

For  years,  car  companies  have 
been  experimenting  with  alterna- 
tive-fueled vehicles.  Some  are  on  the 
road  today,  others  will  be  on  the  road 
by  the  end  of  the  decade,  and  there 
are  more  to  come.  Some  automotive 


fuel  alternatives  are  ethanol  or 
"grain  alcohol,"  methanol  or  "wood 
alcohol,"  propane  and  reformulated 
gasoline.  Here  are  a few  others: 

Electricity.  Battery-powered  vehi- 
cles give  off  virtually  no  pollution 
and  offer  one  of  the  best  options  for 
reducing  motor  vehicle  emissions  in 
polluted  cities.  The  problems  with 
electric  cars  have  been  the  same 
since  auto  makers  began  experi- 
menting with  them  — they're 
expensive,  their  range  and  perform- 
ance is  limited,  and  refueling  takes 
hours. 

However,  car  companies  are  work- 


ing to  lessen  the  impact  of  these 
limits.  All  three  American  auto 
makers  have  produced  experimental 
electric  cars  and  vans  and,  in  an 
attempt  to  share  the  immense 
expense  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, have  formed  a consortium  to 


n 

Above:  Chrysler  recently  conducted  a 
cross-country  test  drive  of  a battery- 
powered  van,  similar  to  this  one. 


Left.  Ford  is  building  a demonstration 
fleet  of  electric  vehicles  based  on  the 
European  Escort  van.  The  vehicle  is 
called  Ecostar. 
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vhere  you’re  going 


Above:  The  range  of  the  Volvo  ECC’s 
battery  is  about  55  miles.  But  when 
augmented  by  the  turbine  generator, 
the  range  increases  to  420  miles. 


mium  battery.  The  generator's  diesel 
fuel  is  vaporized  at  such  a high 
temperature  that  it  burns  as  cleanly 
as  CNG  — well  within  California's 
future  ultra-low  emissions  stan- 
dards. 

Under  battery  power,  the  ECC 
accelerates  much  slower  than  a con- 
ventionally-powered car,  but  will 
maintain  highway  speeds.  Under 
generator  power  the  ECC  accelerates 
as  fast  as  a gas-powered  car.  □ 

Taylor  is  a staff  writer  and  Dorey  is  a 
photo  journalist  assigned  to  All  Hands. 


evaluate  and  develop  advanced  bat- 
tery technologies  for  use  in  electric 
vehicles. 


Compressed  Natural  Gas  (CNG). 
CNG  is  abundant  and  already  being 
used  in  industrial  processes  and  to 
heat  homes.  CNG  is  the  fuel  of 
choice  in  some  automotive  fleets  — 
many  power  companies  fuel  their 
work  vehicles  with  CNG  and  the 
Navy  has  begun  building  a fleet  of 
CNG-powered  cars  and  trucks. 

The  drawbacks  of  CNG  are  higher 


Below:  Flexible  fuel  vehicles  (FFVs)  can 
run  on  regular  unleaded  fuel  or  M85,  a 
mixture  of  methanol  and  gasoline.  FFVs 
from  several  manufacturers  are  now  In 
the  Navy’s  motorpooi. 


vehicle  cost,  lower  vehicle  range  and 
less  convenient  refueling. 


Hybrids.  The  Volvo  Environ- 
mental Concept  Car  (ECC)  is  a 
full-sized,  battery-powered  automo- 
bile that  Motor  Trend  said  "is  what 
many  would  consider  the  most  inno- 
vative and  functional  electric  vehi- 
cle to  date." 

What  makes  the  ECC  so  special  is 
its  diesel-powered  gas  turbine  which 
spins  a shaft  at  90,000  rpm.  This 
high  speed  generator  provides 
enough  energy  to  power  the  car's 
electric  motor 
while  simultane- 
ously recharging 
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Kids  learn  a 
lot  from 
dummios 


Story  by  JOSN  Mark  Wagner,  photos  by  PH3  Scott  Beck 


The  students  were 
amazed.  They  were  in 
the  midst  of  a class 
being  taught  by  two 
teachers  — both  of 
whom  were  dummies. 

"Crash  dummies"  Vince  and  Larry 
visited  the  community  center  and 


two  adopted  schools  at  the  Naval 
Construction  Battalion  Center 
(NCBC),  Gulfport,  Miss.,  recently  to 
encourage  students  to  buckle  up. 

The  seabee  center's  Family  Serv- 
ice Center  (FSC)  and  Morale,  Welfare 
and  Recreation  department  hosted  a 
"Safe  Wheels"  class  featuring  Store- 


keeper 1st  Class  David  Fuelling, 
Builder  2nd  Class  Jeff  Waggle,  Hospi- 
tal Corpsman  3rd  Class  Jeff  Benefield 
and  Seaman  Journalist  Mark  Wag- 
ner, the  sailors  who  portrayed  "crash 
dummies"  Vince  and  Larry.  The 
class  was  designed  to  prepare  them 
for  their  roles  prior  to  meeting  the 
children,  ages  8 to  1 1 . 

When  "Vince"  and  "Larry"  visited 
the  schools,  they  went  from  class- 
room to  classroom.  According  to 
Paula  Ingram,  FSC  program  coordi- 
nator, they  used  a wheelchair  to  get 
their  message  across. 

"Vince  wheeled  Larry  in  quickly, 
then  came  to  a sudden  stop  with 
Larry  tumbling  out  of  the  ehair," 
said  Ingram.  "Vince  made  a big  deal 
about  acting  alarmed  and  went  over 
and  picked  Larry  up  and  brushed  him 
off.  They  went  out  into  the  hallway 
and  tried  it  again,-  this  time  with 
Larry  strapped  in  the  wheelehair." 
Ingram  said  it  was  very  effective  in 
getting  the  point  across. 


Crash  dummies  Vince  and  Larry  dem- 
onstrate the  effects  of  wearing  a safety 
belt  by  using  a wheel  chair  as  a car. 
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Vince  and  Larry  handed  out  pledge 
cards  for  the  kids  to  sign.  Extra  cards 
were  handed  out  for  their  family 
members  as  well. 

Waggle  said  he  was  glad  to  volun- 
teer as  one  of  the  “crash  dummies." 
“It  gave  me  a chance  to  help  the 
children  understand  the  importance 
of  wearing  their  safety  belts,"  he 
said.  “It  was  also  fun  being  able  to 
teach  someone  without  saying  a 
single  word.  We  used  sign  language 
to  communicate." 

According  to  Ingram  the  program 
went  very  well.  “Most  of  the  chil- 
dren knew  that  buckling  up  is 
important,"  she  said,  “but  I think  we 
strengthened  the  point."  □ 

Wagner  is  a staff  writer  and  Beck  is  a 
staff  photographer  for  the  NCBC  Public 
Affairs  Office. 

Students  were  given  pledge  cards  to 
sign  stating  they  would  always  buckle 
up.  Extra  cards  were  given  out  so  that 
parents  could  also  sign  them. 
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Sailors  refit 


Team  ejfort pays  ojf 


Photos  courtesy  of  the  public  affairs  office,  Trident  Refit  Facility,  Bangor,  Wash. 


Think  globally,  act 
locally.  Navy  com- 
mands and  individual 
sailors  take  this  envi- 
ronmental rallying  cry 
to  heart  and  apply  it  to  everything 
from  environmental  issues  and  edu- 
cation to  rehabing  homes  and  adopt- 
ing highways. 

Sailors  of  the  Trident  Refit  Facil- 
ity, Bangor,  Wash.,  are  among  the 
tens  of  thousands  working  to  make 
our  communities  smarter,  safer  and 
cleaner.  Here,  All  Hands  takes  a 
look  at  their  efforts.  □ 


Right  At  the  last  “Water  for  Life” 
cleanup,  these  helpful  sailors  wound  up 
picking  kids  out  of  the  mud  who  were 
picking  up  garbage. 


Left  Oscar  the  Grouch  loves 
trash,  but  he  and  garbage 
company  owners  are  about 
the  only  ones  who  do.  The 
rest  of  the  general  popula- 
tion would  just  as  soon  not 
see  it.  Here,  volunteers  work 
on  TRF’s  section  of  their 
adopted  highway. 


Above:  Students  race  to  their 
check-in  point,  hoping  for  a 
prize  for  the  “biggest  piece 
of  garbage”  at  the  Water  for 
Life  beach  cleanup  at  Dyes 
Inlet  on  a rainy  day.  Children 
from  Central  Kitsap  School 
District  teamed  up  with  sail- 
ors for  the  project. 
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the  community 


Left  Everyone  appreciates 
clean  surroundings  — roads 
and  all.  TRF  adopted  a sec- 
tion of  highway  between  the 
facility  and  Keyport,  Wash. 
Among  the  many  pitching  in 
during  a recent  clean-up  are 
EMC  Douglas  Payton  (right) 
and  SKC  Greg  Geyer. 


Above:  ET1  Donald  Ken- 
nelly,  a self-professed  bike 
nut,  helps  with  various  bicy- 
cle organizations,  conducts 
safety  training  in  schools 
and  refurbished  200  bikes 
for  the  Toys  for  Tots  pro- 
gram. 


Left  The  TRF  Honor  Guard 
served  at  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Day  Memorial  Ceremony 
held  at  Bremerton  Water- 
front Park.  Participating  in 
such  events  is  common- 
place for  the  honor  guard. 


On  the 
fifth  day, 
there  was 


Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Steve  Orr 


Standing  as  a stark  and 
beautiful  testament  to  the 
spirit  of  community 
involvement  is  more  than 
22,000  square  feet  of 
wood,  rope,  tires,  slides  and  swings, 
built  completely  by  the  hands  of 
hundreds  of  volunteers  from  dozens 
of  Navy  commands,  civilian  organi- 
zations and  civic  groups.  It's  called 
Kids  Cove,  "a  beacon  of  light  for  all 
children." 

The  effort  took  five  18-hour  days 
to  raise  Kids  Cove  from  a pile  of 
lumber,  gravel,  nails  and  screws,  to 
become  a monument  to  play  and 
imagination.  Kids  Cove  stands  next 
to  Mount  Trashmore,  another  bold 
statement  of  concern  for  the  future. 
Mount  Trashmore  is  a huge  park 
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Left:  In  the  beginning,  there  was  lumber, 
gravel,  nails  and  screws.  Now,  last 
minute  work  was  performed  as  crowds 
gather  for  the  opening  of  Kids  Cove. 

Below  left:  ET2  Jeremy  Beroset,  from 
USS  Kearsarge  (LHD  3)  works  out 
measurements  on  a piece  of  play  equip- 
ment. Beroset  says  he’s  volunteering 
his  time  because  his  children  and  their 
friends  will  use  Kids  Cove. 


built  on  top  of  a landfill. 

Sailors  played  a major  role  in  Kids 
Cove's  construction.  Although  plans 
were  drawn  and  building  materials 
were  donated  by  community  and 
civic  leaders,  members  from  the 
Norfolk/Virginia  Beach  military  pop- 
ulation volunteered  their  time  and 
expertise  to  the  project.  Junior  sea- 
men and  captains  worked  side  by 
side  with  their  civilian  counterparts, 
hammering  nails,  sanding  boards 
and  spreading  gravel  in  blazing  heat 
and  torrential  downpours. 

"It  was  a good  cause  for  the 
children  of  this  area,"  said  Hospital 
Corpsman  1st  Class  Susan  Roach  of 
Naval  Air  Reserve,  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Norfolk.  "I  feel  like  some  peo- 
ple did  more  work  than  I did  — I 
moved  boards  and  made  coffee  runs 
— but  every  job  was  important." 


"I  volunteered  because  this  is 
something  that  will  benefit  my  own 
children,"  said  Aviation  Storekeeper 
2nd  Class  Blairy  McCloud  from  USS 
Kearsarge  (LHD  3).  "Everyone  came 
to  work  because  they  wanted  to 
help." 

Kids  Cove  is  expected  to  become  a 
major  attraction  in  the  Virginia 
Beach  area.  The  sailors  who  helped 
build  the  massive  playground  are 
proud  of  what  the  structure  repre- 
sents. 

"It's  for  all  of  the  children  in  this 
area,"  said  Electronic  Technician 
2nd  Class  Jeremy  Beroset,  also  from 
Kearsarge.  "It  will  give  my  kids  and 
all  of  their  friends  a nice  place  to 
play."  □ 


Orr  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  4,  Norfolk. 
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Sailors  offer  brotherly  and  sisterly  love 


Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Celeste  Barrett  Rubanick 


j 

Electrician's  Mate  1st 
Class  Greg  Ward  remem- 
bers seeing  Big  Brothers 
commercials  when  he 
was  a child  in  California. 
"I  used  to  think  about  how  much  I'd 
like  to  be  a big  brother  to  a little 
boy,"  Ward  said. 

The  thought  never  left  him,  and  in 
1983,  when  he  was  married  with  no 
children,  he  applied  to  the  Big  Broth- 
ers/Big Sisters  program  in  Orlando, 
Fla.  Now  the  father  of  Matthew,  8, 
and  Brian,  2,  he's  on  his  third  "little 
brother,"  Adam,  10. 

"It's  not  like  I have  extra  time  or 
anything,"  Ward,  33,  an  Orlando 
Naval  Reserve  recruiter,  said,  "but  I 
really  like  helping  out  these  kids.  It's 
something  I feel  pressed  to  do." 

For  Adam,  who  sees  Ward  at  least 
one  day  per  week,  it's  really  quite 
simple.  "Fie's  a part  of  my  family," 


he  said.  "We  have  a lot  of  fun  and  do 
different  stuff  every  week  — guy 
stuff.  I want  to  be  somebody's  big 
brother  when  I grow  up." 

The  program  is  not  restricted  to 
boys  and  men.  LT  Nancy  Curl,  a 
nurse  anesthetist  at  Naval  FFospital 
Orlando,  has  been  big  sister  to  13- 
year-old  Sophia  since  March  1993. 
Like  Ward,  program  advertisements 
stayed  with  Curl  and  she  looked  into 
the  application  process. 

"It  wasn't  quick  and  easy,"  Curl 
38,  said.  "I  filled  out  a lot  of  forms 
asking  for  references,  schooling, 
likes  and  dislikes  and  had  a police 
check.  It  took  six  weeks." 

Sophia  excitedly  added,  "My 
mother  and  I filled  out  about  100 
forms!  But  what  we  liked  best  wasn't 
on  the  form." 

"We  both  like  to  shop!"  Curl  said. 
"That  was  a common  interest  we 


just  stumbled  upon."  Other  week- 
end activities  have  included  minia- 
ture golf,  water  parks,  museums,  the 
Fiard  Rock  Cafe  and  just  talking." 

"I  feel  I'm  doing  something  posi- 
tive," Curl  said.  "It's  one-on-one 
rather  than  being  some  type  of  Scout 
leader  and  having  a bunch  of  girls. 
Since  Sophia's  mother  works  on 
weekends,that's  a good  time  for  us  to 
get  together.  Scheduling  wouldn't  be 
that  easy  with  a whole  troop." 

Weekend  activities  also  work  well 
for  Navy  Investigative  Service  Spe- 
cial Agent  Phyllis  Underwood  and 
13-year-old  Fianna.  "She  spends 
nights  with  me,  and  we  go  to  church 
together  on  Sunday  morning," 
Underwood  said.  "A  lot  of  people 
tell  me  FFanna  and  I look  like  real 
sisters." 

It's  not  just  a learning  experience 
for  Fianna,  Underwood  explained. 
"FFanna  rides  horses,"  she  said,  "and 
now  she's  teaching  me  how  to  ride. 
And  we've  only  been  together  for 
two  months.  As  we  grow  together 
and  time  progresses,  we'll  experi- 
ence a lot  more.  We'll  get  closer.  I 
want  to  a be  a positive  role  model  for 
her  and,  I enjoy  the  company  of  a 
younger  person." 

Underwood  quickly  clarifies,  "I'm 

Left  NIS  Special  Agent  Phyllis  Under- 
wood and  Hanna  are  often  mistaken  for 
real  sisters. 

Opposite  page:  EM1  Greg  Ward  wres- 
tles with  his  expanded  family.  Big 
Brothers  and  Big  Sisters,  both  founded 
early  this  century,  merged  in  1977  as  a 
nonprofit  social  welfare  organization 
coordinating  more  than  370  member 
agencies  in  the  United  States. 
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not  taking  the  place  of  Hanna's 
mother,  who  is  a great  person.  But 
I'm  that  'older'  friend  Hanna  needs 
at  this  age.  I just  can't  say  enough 
about  how  good  this  is  for  the  both  of 
us." 

"This  has  to  be  something  you 
really  want  to  do,"  Ward  said  of  the 
program.  "It  can  be  stressful,  aggra- 
vating and  it's  kept  me  from  doing  a 
lot  of  things  I needed  to  do,  but  the 
rewards  are  immeasurable.  My  son 
Matthew,  can't  remember  a time  he 
didn't  have  an  extra  brother 
around." 

Ward  added,  "The  general  percep- 
tion of  the  program  is  that  it's  for 
underprivileged  children  with  prob- 
lems. Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  This  program  takes  good 
kids  and  keeps  them  good,  and  none 
of  us  care  how  much  money  they 
have." 

What  Greg  said  is  correct,"  said 
Laura  Livie,  a caseworker  with  Big 
Brothers/Sisters  of  Central  Florida, 
which  currently  handles  175  volun- 
teer and  child  matches.  "The  chil- 
dren must  meet  certain  require- 
ments to  be  accepted  into  the  pro- 
gram: they  are  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  13  (although  they  can  stay 
until  18);  lived  in  this  three-county 
area  for  at  least  six  months  and  can't 
see  a missing  parent,  be  it  mother  or 
father,  more  than  once  a month." 

Background  checks  and  an  insured 
vehicle  are  two  of  the  volunteer 
requirements,  but  most  impor- 
tantly, the  big  sister  or  brother  must 
be  ready  to  commit  one  year  of  four 
to  five  hours  per  week  to  his  new 
"sibling." 

"Believe  me,"  Ward  said,  "it's  real 


easy  to  put  aside  four  hours  a week,  sailor  with  time  to  kill, 
It's  even  easier  to  spend  a lot  longer 
with  these  kids.  I wish  I'd  gotten 
involved  in  this  when  I was  a single 


Rubanick  is  a Naval  Reserve  journalist 
assigned  to  the  public  affairs  center, 
Norfolk. 
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Two-wheelin' 


SM2  Al  Leapley  (left)  and  SM2  Juan 
Santiago  have  been  riding  bicycles 
as  part  of  the  NAS  Jacksonville 
police  unit  for  several  months.  Here, 
they  practice  making  tight  turns  that 
officers  on  bicycles  may  be  forced  to 
do  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Whether  it's  90  degrees,  pour- 
ing rain  or  freezing  cold,  nothing 
stops  the  four  men  of  the  newly 
formed  Security  Bicycle  Patrol  at 
Naval  Air  Station  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  from  doing  their  joh  — 
which  they  consider  the  best  joh 
on  the  base. 

Similar  to  the  old-style  flatfoot 
police  officer  who  walked  a beat 
everyday,  the  bicycle  cops  patrol 
on  base  and  in  base  housing.  This 
gives  these  sailors  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  to  know  the  people 
they  serve,  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, the  people  get  to  know 
and  trust  them. 

"It  puts  us  on  a first-name 


basis,"  said  Master- 
at-Arms  1st  Class 
Mike  Greaser.  "It's 
community-ori- 
ented policing." 

The  patrol  says 
there  are  many 
advantages  to  being 
on  a bicycle  instead 
of  in  a car  or  truck.  A 
police  department 
can  put  about  eight 
officers  on  bikes  for 
the  cost  of  one  police 
car.  And  the  bicycles 
are  designed  to  take 
years  of  abuse  with 
little  other  than  reg- 
ular maintenance. 

Another  advan- 
tage is  versatility. 
"People  think  we 
can't  get  there 
quickly,"  Greaser  said.  "But  a car 
may  have  only  one  or  two  routes 
to  respond  to  a call.  We  can  use 
alternate  routes  and  get  there 
lickety-split." 

That  has  been  proven  several 
times,  including  once  when  the 
bicycle  patrol  cut  across  an  area 
near  the  barracks,  climbed  a few 
steps  and  responded  to  an  assault 
call,  beating  a motorized  unit  to 
the  scene  because  it  had  to  go 
around  a couple  of  blocks  to 
make  its  entrance. 

After  several  months  of  patrol- 
ling the  base  on  two  wheels 
instead  of  in  the  air-conditioned 
comfort  of  a four-wheeled  vehi- 
cle, Greaser  said  he  wouldn't 
want  it  any  other  way.  "It's  the 
best  job  on  base."  ■ 

Story  and  photo  by  Michael  Mann, 
NAS  Jacksonville,  Fla.  public 
affairs  office. 


Sailor  finds  final 
resting  place 

A somber  procession  boarded  the 
fleet  tug  Nogales  (YTB  777)  at  Naval 
Station  Guam  at  sunset.  Off  shore, 
the  chaplain  gave  the  invoeation  as  a 
tearful  Kenneth  Burnett  scattered 
his  father's  ashes  into  the  sea. 
Donald  Burnett's  last  request  had 
finally  been  met. 

Donald  Burnett  was  a gunner's 
mate  1st  class  aboard  the  destroyer 


Kenneth  Burnett  is  presented  with  a 
flag,  before  carrying  out  his  father’s 
final  wish  to  rest  at  sea. 

USS  Converse  (DD  509)  during  the 
liberation  of  Guam  and  other  Pacific 
battles.  During  his  years  of  service, 
he  developed  a fondness  for  the 
waters  he  patrolled. 

"Ever  since  I was  a little  boy,  my 
father  always  said  he  wanted  to  be 
buried  at  sea,"  said  Kenneth.  "There 
was  never  any  question  that  I would 
carry  out  his  request.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  when,  where  and  how." 

The  wheels  were  set  in  motion  at 
a recent  reunion  of  the  3rd  Marine 
Reconnaissance  Battalion,  in  which 
Kenneth  served  in  Vietnam.  There, 
Kenneth  was  reunited  with  wartime 
friend  Lee  Webber,  of  Guam,  who 
relayed  his  father's  wish. 

After  the  reunion,  Webber  con- 
tacted Navy  Chaplain,  CAPT  Rich- 
ard Flick,  to  arrange  the  burial  at  sea. 
Burnett  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Philippine  Sea  off  Orote  Point.  ■ 

Story  and  photo  by  PH2(SW)  folm  Gay, 
assigned  to  the  public  affairs  office. 
Commander  Naval  Forces  Marianas, 
Guam. 
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fimvricans 
lend  experience  to 
Icelandic  hockey 


DoD  police  officer 
catches  a bundle 

DoD  police  officer  Sgt.  Ben  Molina 
has  made  a career  out  of  law  enforce- 
ment. But  some  grateful  parents 
might  suggest  he  try  for  a medical 
career,  as  he  is  somewhat  of  a vet- 
eran at  delivering  habies. 

Aviation  Ordnanceman  2nd  Class 
Tony  Hodge  and  his  wife,  Kimberly, 
are  among  those  grateful  parents. 
Hodge,  then  stationed  in  Mayport, 
Fla.,  aboard  USS  Constellation  (CV 
64),  was  planning  to  take  leave  to 
join  his  wife  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
birth  of  their  fourth  child. 

Responding  to  an  emergency  call 
at  the  Hodges'  home  early  April  19  at 
Naval  Base  Philadelphia,  Molina  and 
his  partner,  Sgt.  Francis  Southerland, 
deemed  transporting  the  mom-to-be 
too  risky;  her  contractions  were  less 
than  five  minutes  apart.  So,  as  Sou- 
therland comforted  Kimberly, 
Molina  delivered  the  baby. 

After  being  notified  of  his  daugh- 
ter's early  arrival,  Hodge  made  it 
back  in  time  to  take  mother  and 
daughter  home  from  the  hospital. 
The  family  is  doing  well  and  have 
since  moved  to  California.  ■ 


Sgt.  Ben  Molina  and  the  Hodges  share  a 
special  bond  — Molina  delivered  their 
baby. 

Story  and  photo  by  Bill  Combs,  assigned 
to  the  public  affairs  office.  Naval  Base 
Philadelphia. 
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A number  of  military  members 
stationed  at  Naval  Air  Station 
Keflavik,  Iceland,  are  getting  the 
most  from  their  tour  by  playing  the 
sport  they  love  most,  hockey. 

Hockey  is  a relatively  new  devel- 
opment in  Iceland,  due  to  the  lack  of 
skating  rinks.  However,  since  the 
city  of  Reykjavik  built  its  first  rink 
three  years  ago,  the  sport  has  gained 
many  fans.  This  past  season,  several 
American  military  members  from 
Keflavik  were  fortunate  enough  to 
play  on  Iceland's  newest  hockey 
team,  the  Reykjavik  "Bears." 

Construction  Electrician  1st  Class 
John  Mulholland  came  to  Iceland 
with  high  expectations  of  playing 
hockey.  "I  hoped  there  would  be 
hockey  in  Iceland,  so,  I brought  all 
my  gear,"  he  said.  "I  asked  around, 
but  nobody  knew  anything  about  it. 
Then  one  day,  as  I was  heading  to  the 
gym  to  work  out,  I saw  a guy  with 
hockey  pads.  I asked  him  where  he 
played,  and  the  very  next  practice  I 
was  on  the  ice." 

Americans  from  the  base  aren't 


Icelandic  and  American  hockey  players 
practice  three  times  a week  at  Reyk- 
javik’s outdoor  skating  rink. 

the  only  ones  pleased  about  the 
hockey  opportunities.  Their  partici- 
pation has  been  a great  benefit  to  the 
Icelanders  on  the  Bear's  team. 

"I've  never  been  taught  hockey 
before,"  said  Bear's  coach  Snorri 
Sigurdarson.  "Even  though  I'm  the 
coach  of  the  team,  the  guys  from  the 
base  have  more  experience  than  I 
have.  I've  got  a Swedish  hockey  book 
at  home  that  I read  and  coach  from, 
but  we  learn  the  most  from  the 
experience  the  Americans  bring." 

Of  the  three  teams  playing  in 
Iceland's  Power  Hockey  League,  the 
Bears  are  the  only  team  with  Ameri- 
can players  from  NAS  Keflavik.  ■ 


Story  and  photo  by  J02  Carlos 
Bongioanni,  assigned  to  the  public 
affairs  office,  Icelandic  Defense  Force. 
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Safety  first 

In  the  May  1993,  edition  of  All 
Hands,  one  of  your  feature  articles  on 
fitness  concerned  the  sport  of  blad- 
ing. While  the  cover  photograph  did 
show  a "blader"  wearing  protective 
helmet  and  pads,  the  two  photo- 
graphs used  in  the  story  itself  did  not. 
On  Page  22,  you  indicate  the  cost  of 
the  sport  includes  helmet  and  pads, 
and  on  Page  23  the  caption  for  the 
Page  22  photograph  says  "Wearing 
protective  gear  is  the  best  way  to  go," 
yet  the  photographs  do  not  support 
this  aspect  of  the  sport. 

While  it  may  be  "cool"  to  blade 
without  the  protective  gear  (and  I'm 
sure  most  people  do  it  without  the 
pads  and  helmet),  I would  have 
thought  you  would  have  used  pho- 
tography that  would  have  supported 
the  safety  aspects  of  using  a helmet 
and  pads,  and  would  have  tried  to 
visually  indicate  that  it's  "cool"  or 
"OK"  to  blade  down  the  boardwalk 
wearing  such  equipment. 

— CDR  John  G.  Crawford 
NCIS  European  Region,  London 

• We  encourage  everyone  to  use 
the  proper  safety  equipment  for  all 
recreational  activities.  We  stressed 
safety  throughout  the  article  and  our 
cover  reflected  a sailor  in  proper 
attire  for  roller  blading. 

However,  not  all  of  our  photos 
were  of  sailors,  and  they  do  reflect 
the  “real  world”  situations  found 
outside  the  Navy.  — ed. 


Ditto  that 

I'm  writing  in  response  to  the  All 
Hands,  March  1993  article  "One 
Hundred  Years  of  Leadership."  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  Senior 


Chief  Bryan's  comment,  "The  Navy 
is  the  only  branch  of  service  that 
promotes  an  E-6  from  a lower-level 
position  to  upper-middle  manage- 
ment," is  incorrect. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
the  fifth  armed  service  and  oldest 
continuous  seagoing  service,  also 
promotes  E-6s  to  upper-middle  man- 
agement positions,  known  as  chief 
petty  officers. 

Not  only  does  an  E-6  get  promoted 
to  a chief  petty  officer  and  initiated,  a 
CPO  in  the  Coast  Guard  can  admini- 
ster the  Oath  of  Enlistment,  com- 
mand a patrol  boat,  has  authority  to 
convene  a captain's  mast  and  award 
NJP,  and  can  serve  as  an  Officer-In- 
Charge  at  many  shore  units.  These 
positions  and  levels  of  authority  can 
only  be  held  by  commissioned  offi- 
cers in  our  "sister"  service,  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Even  though  the  title  of  chief 
petty  officer  was  not  recognized  by 
the  Coast  Guard  until  1920,  petty 
officers  of  the  first  class  were  consid- 
ered the  elite. 

Even  though  it  won't  be  until  2020 
before  the  Coast  Guard  "chiefs"  can 
celebrate  "100  years  of  leadership,"  it 
should  be  known,  to  "all  hands"  of 
our  sister  service,  the  role  of  chief 
petty  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
is  the  same  and,in  many  situations, 
greater  than,  our  counterparts  in  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

I'm  curious  if  Senior  Chief  Byran 
has  ever  attended  a Coast  Guard 
Chief's  initiation?  If  not,  I'd  like  to 
extend  a warm  invitation  to  tour  our 
CPOA  Chapter's  next  initiation  so 
he  can  learn  about  the  role  of  a 
"chief"  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

— Ken  Vanek 
Chief  Gunner's  Mate 
U.S.  Coast  Guard 


Photo  of  the  Month 

All  Hands  is  introducing  a new  feature:  “The  Photo  of  the 
Month,”  which  will  appear  regularly.  Photos  or  art  (black  and 
white  or  color)  selected  by  the  staff  will  appear  on  the 
magazine’s  inside  or  outside  covers. 

Photos  should  depict  people  — not  equipment  — and  must 
contain  outline  information  to  include:  who,  what,  where  and 
when  an  event  happened.  Also  include  the  photographer’s 
name,  address  and  phone  number  on  or  with  the  photo. 

Don’t  forget,  All  Hands  is  always  looking  for  stories  that 
highlight  the  Navy,  especially  through  people.  If  you  have 
questions,  please  call  DSN  288-4309  or  (202)  433-4309.  □ 
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BUS  Zebedee  Lynum 
(left)  and  BUCA  Jimmie 
France,  both  of  Naval 
Mobile  Construction  Bat- 
talion 1 (NMCB  1),  use  a 
chain  to  secure  a con- 
tainer to  a pallet  as  equip- 
ment is  prepared  for 
transportation  to  Somalia 
for  Operation  Restore 
Hope.  Photo  by  PH2  Ron 
Heppner. 


Race  for  the  Cure 


Uniform  changes 


New  jacket  and  sweater  authorized 


A Navy  black  jacket,  55/45  polyester/wool 
with  a stand-up  knit  collar,  has  been 
approved  for  optional  wear  by  officers  and 
chief  petty  officers  with  service  and  work- 
ing uniforms  (summer  khaki,  summer 
white,  winter  blue,  winter  working  blue  and  working 
khaki).  Additionally,  the  jaeket  is  authorized  for  wear  in 
lieu  of  the  service  dress  blue  coat  when  the  service  dress 
blue  uniform  is  worn.  The  wooly-pulley  sweater  is  an 
option  with  this  combination.  (The  jacket  is  an  option 
for  Navy  khaki  and  black  (blue)  jackets,  not  a replaee- 
ment.) 

The  jacket  will  soon  be  available  at  Navy  Exchange 
Uniform  Shops  or  can  be  ordered  through  the  Uniform 


Support  Center,  Suite  200,  1545  Crossways  Blvd.  Che-  j 
sapeake,  Va.  23320  (1-800-368-4088).  The  jacket  is  worn  I 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Navy  khaki  and  blaek  (blue) 
jaekets. 

A black  V-neck  style  pullover  sweater  has  been 
approved  to  replaee  the  blue  erew  neck  (wooly-pulley). 
The  V-neck  style  sweater  is  available  in  both  light  ’ 
(acrylic)  and  heavy  (wool)  weaves  and  will  be  worn  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  blue  wooly-pulley  sweater.  The  blue 
wooly-pulley  sweater  is  authorized  for  optional  wear 
until  Oct.  1,  1995.  After  this  date,  the  blue  wooly-pulley 
may  not  he  worn  ashore.  However,  a ship's  commanding 
officer  can  authorize  the  blue  wooly-pulley  for  shipboard 
wear.  See  Nav Admin  139/93  for  details. 
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See  Page  4 

Military  gladiators 

Battling  forces  in  Hollywood 

Surface  Line  Week 

Seamanship  showdown 

Eastern  exposure 

Glasnost  and  the  Navy 

Big  mikes 

If  we  could  talk  to  the  mammals 

Capture  the  moment 

50  years  of  Imaging 

Baggin’  it 

Midwest  flood  relief 


Reach  the  Beach 

Joint  forces  deliver  the  goods 

Seafair  ’93 

Sailors  celebrate  in  Seattle 

Veteran’s  Day 

Remembering  the  unsung  heroes 

Sara’s  sailors 

Provisions  from  the  HEART 

ChoLES(S)terol 

Reduce  your  level 

The  heat  Is  on 

Keep  the  homefires  burning 


See  Page  39 
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On  the  Covers 

Front  Marine  CpI.  Freddie  Thompson  and  his  teammate  captured  the  Armed  Forces  championship 
on  "American  Gladiators.”  The  show  airs  November  6.  Photo  by  J02  Ray  Mooney. 

Back:  Delayed  Entry  Program  members  from  Navy  Recruiting  Station  Festus,  Mo.,  help  Missouri 
residents  fight  the  rising  Mississippi  River.  Photo  by  J01  Dan  Hetlage. 


To  increase  assignment 
opportunities  for  sailors 
and  help  improve  fleet 
readiness,  the  Navy  is 
expanding  the  projected 
rotation  date  (PRD)  trans- 
fer window. 

Detailers  can  now  issue 
orders  for  enlisted  person- 
nel to  transfer  up  to  three 
months  prior  to  PRD  and 
up  to  four  months  after 
PRD.  "These  changes  will 
allow  greater  flexibility  in 
accommodating  a mem- 
ber's duty  preferences, 
while  meeting  training 
and  fleet  requirements," 
said  CAPT  Tom  Russell, 
director  of  enlisted  assign- 
ments at  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  (BuPers). 

Previously,  the  PRD 
window  was  one  month 
prior  and  three  months 
after  PRD  for  E-1  through 
E-7  personnel  and  two 
months  prior  and  four 
months  after  PRD  for  E-8 
and  E-9  personnel. 

The  expanded  PRD  win- 
dow will  give  BuPers 
more  flexibility  to  meet 
class  convening  dates  for 
training,  fill  gapped  billets 


and  help  correct  sea- 
shore imbalances  in 
some  ratings.  For  more 
information,  see 
Nav  Admin  104/93. 


A change  to  DoD  policy 
governing  child  develop- 
ment center  (CDC)  fees 
defines  family  income  as 
all  income  listed  on  an 
individual's  leave  and 
earnings  statement. 

Earned  income  includes 
all  income  received  from 
working,  even  if  it's  not 
taxable.  Basic  quarters 
and  subsistence  allow- 
ances, in-kind  quarters 
pay  earned  in  combat 
zones,  etc.,  are  considered 
earned  income.  Cost-of- 
living  allowance  (COLA) 
and  variable  housing 
allowance  are  not 
included. 

The  change  to  income 


levels  will  result  in 
increased  fees  at  CDCs, 
but  will  be  offset  by  an 
adjustment  to  the  income 
bracket  levels. 


Student  loans  designed 
specifically  for  sailors. 
Marines  and  their  families 
are  now  available  from 
University  Support  Serv- 
ices, Inc.  (USS). 

Available  for  private 


high  school,  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  students, 
the  "All  Ahead"  loan  pro- 
gram can  provide  up  to 
$25,000  a year  at 
approved  schools.  Appli- 
cants must  be  credit-wor- 
thy U.S.  citizens  or  per- 
manent residents,  earn  a 
minimum  of  $15,000  a 
year  and  have  been 
employed  at  their  current 
job  for  at  least  a year.  If  an 
applicant  doesn't  meet 
these  requirements,  a co- 
signer who  does  is  neces- 
sary to  approve  the  loan. 

For  more  information 
about  the  "All  Ahead" 
loan  program,  call  (800) 
SOS-LOAN. 


False  rumors,  newspa- 


per articles,  advertise- 
ments and  flyers  have 
appeared  in  some  areas  of 
the  country  alleging  that 
legislation  was  passed  by 
Congress  which  entitles 
veterans  to  a dividend  on 
their  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  (SGLI). 

These  rumors  allege 
that  current  and  former 
military  personnel  are 
entitled  to  this  dividend, 
regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  still  carry  the 
insurance.  Some  flyers 
and  advertisements  offer 
free  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing the  dividend.  This  free 
advice  often  results  in  a 
high  pressure  sales  pitch 
for  life  insurance. 

According  to  a Veterans 
Administration  advisory 
which  responds  to  such 
rumors,  there  have  never 
been  any  dividends, 
rebates  or  refunds  due  to 
surplus  funds  in  the  SGLI 
program. 
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Personnel  can  help 
eliminate  the  rumor  hy 
passing  this  information 
to  friends,  shipmates  and 
other  veteran's  groups. 


The  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  approved  a 
test  of  wearing  the  work- 
ing uniform  (including 
dungarees)  to  and  from 
work  for  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  fleet  sailors. 

Uniforms  must  he  clean 
and  well-cared  for.  They 
may  he  worn  only  while 
commuting  to  and  from 
work  in  private  vehicles 
with  no  stops  allowed 
along  the  way. 

The  uniforms  covered 
in  the  test  period  include 
working  khaki,  dungaree 
with  ball  cap  or  white  hat, 
utility  green  working  uni- 
form, camouflage  uniform 
and  working  winter  blue. 


Every  year  motor  vehi- 
cle mishaps  are  the  No.  1 
cause  of  accidental  deaths 
in  the  Navy.  To  reduce 
motor  vehicle  accidents, 
deaths  and  disabilities, 
the  Manocherian  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  produced  the 
video  "The  Aftermath." 

The  25-minute  docu- 
mentary features  Bruce 
Kimball,  the  Olympic 
diver  who  drove  drunk 
through  a crowd  of  teen- 
agers, killing  two  and 


Navy  announces  eligibility  for 
15-year  retirement  program 

Commanders  with  at  least  two  years'  time-in-grade,  lieutenant  commanders 
passed  over  for  promotion  to  commander  and  senior  chief  and  master  chief  petty 
officers  in  61  overmanned  ratings  will  be  eligible  for  the  new  15 -plus  year 
retirement  program  recently  approved  by  DoD. 

Those  eligible  for  15-plus  year  retirement  on  a purely  voluntary  basis  include; 

• Chief  warrant  officers  (CW02/3/4)  with  17  to  20  years  of  service,  at  least 
three  years  commissioned  service  and  two  years  time-in-grade. 

• Limited  duty  officer  lieutenants  with  1 7 to  20  years  of  service,  at  least  eight 
years  commissioned  service  and  two  years  time-in-grade. 

• Once  passed-over  lieutenant  commanders  (with  some  exceptions,  such  as 
doctors  and  dentists,  who  are  not  eligible). 

• Commanders  who  have  two  years  time-in-grade  (with  some  exceptions). 

• Senior  and  master  chief  petty  officers  in  certain  skill  areas,  and  with  1 7 to  20 
years  of  service. 

Detailed  information  on  eligibility  and  application  procedures  can  be  found  in 
Nav Admin  1 11/93.  The  message  also  explains  how  retired  pay  is  calculated.  The 
table  below  gives  approximations  of  the  monthly  pay  lor  eligible  Navy 
personnel. 


Estimated  Early  Retirement  Monthly  Pay 


Yrs./ 

Serv. 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

E-9 

909.15 

1003.20 

1076.70 

1177.96 

1255.32 

1361.00 

E-8 

790.40 

874.56 

937.99 

1027.04 

1094.94 

1193.00 

W-4 

1045.00 

1166.40 

1251.30 

1374.94 

1466.19 

1609.00 

W-3 

913.90 

1014.72 

1089.31 

1201.48 

1281.06 

1416.00 

W-2 

820.80 

915.84 

982.61 

1085.84 

1158.30 

1270.00 

0-3E 

1212.20 

1306.56 

1402.62 

1500.38 

1599.84 

1701.00 

0-2E 

1026.00 

1105.92 

1187.28 

1270.08 

1354.32 

1440.00 

O-IE 

868.30 

936.00 

1003.95 

1074.08 

1145.43 

1218.00 

0-5 

1363.25 

1579.20 

1695.56 

1916.88 

2044.35 

2240.00 

0-4 

1287.25 

1448.64 

1554.91 

1709.12 

1822.59 

1938.00 

0-3 

1194.15 

1287.36 

1382.25 

1478.82 

1576.08 

1676.00 

injuring  several  others. 

The  video  concentrates 
on  the  pain  suffered  by  the 
victims  and  their  families, 
and  encourages  responsi- 


ble behavior  regarding 
drinking  and  driving. 

For  a copy  contact  your 
command  safety  represen- 
tative. 
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Joint  forces  deliver  the  goods 


Story  by  Pat  Antenucci,  photos  by  PH3  Gregory  J.  Smith 


To  a novice,  the  entire 
scene  looked  like  an 
erector  set  gone  wild. 
Every  ship  was 
equipped  with  numer- 
ous devices  designed  to  turn,  lift  and 
manipulate  cargo.  Pier  and  barge 
constructions  were  better  than 
"Lego"  wizards  might  have  fash- 
ioned, and  ingenious  roads  were 
created  with  grids  to  allow  free 
movement  of  heavy  vehicle  traffic 
on  sand. 

Recently,  more  than  4,000  Navy, 
Marine,  Army  and  Coast  Guard  men 
and  women  unloaded  1,371  wheeled 
and  tracked  vehicles,  in  addition  to 
950  pieces  of  container  cargo,  from 
sealift  ships  during  a month-long 
joint  logistics  over-the-shore 
(JLOTS)  exercise  conducted  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C. 

"We  can  use  sealift  anywhere  in 
the  world  to  get  critical  assets 
ashore,"  said  CDR  Dean  Vidal,  com- 
manding officer  of  Amphibious  Con- 
struction Battalion  2.  "A  theater 
commander-in-chief  (CinC),  such  as 
CinCLant  or  CinCCent,  could  call 
for  this  capability  and  this  joint  force 
could  deliver." 

JLOTS  111,  an  extension  of  Opera- 
tion Ocean  Venture  '93,  tested  the 
military's  ability  to  establish  and 
sustain  combat  operations,  and 


unload  cargo  ships,  onto  an  unim- 
proved beach,  necessary  in  areas  of 
the  world  where  port  facilities  are 
inadequate  or  nonexistent. 

"There  is  nothing  like  this.  What 
you  see  here  are  complimentary 
systems,"  said  Vidal. 

"JLOTS  has  taken  capa- 
bilities designed  for 
Navy  amphibious 
assault  and  Army  logis- 
tics support,  tuned 
them  up  and  organized 
them  as  a joint  capabil- 
ity." 

Navy  commanders 
on  scene  said  JLOTS 
proved  that  in  a real- 
world  situation,  every- 
thing needed  to  build 
sustained  operational 
capability  could  come 
directly  from  ships. 

"This  power-projec- 
tion — containers, 
barge  ferries,  boats  on 
the  beach  — deliver  a 
tremendous  one-two 
punch,"  said  Vidal. 

"We  have  a well-coor- 
dinated capability  that 


a CinC  in  any  theater  could  call  for 
with  confidence."  □ 

Antenucci  works  for  Commander, 
Naval  Reserve  Force,  New  Orleans. 
Smith  is  assigned  to  Amphibious  Con- 
struction Battalion  2,  Little  Creek,  Va. 

■A 

1 


SW2  James  Tinker  pre- 
pares to  weld  parts  of  the 
elevated  causeway. 
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Cargo  Shipped  During  SLOTS  HI 
(one  month  period) 


Left  E02  Roxanne  Ryder  and  E02 
Michael  Carroll  check  chains  on  a 
hydraulic  jacking  system  elevating  a 
causeway  used  to  move  heavy  gear 
from  the  sea  to  the  beach. 

Below.  Army  trucks  carrying  Marine 
supplies  roll  ashore  during  a joint  logis- 
tics exercise  held  at  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.C. 
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Story  by  USS  Carl  Vinson  41),  USS  Antietam  (CG  54),  USS 

Public  Affairs  Asheville  (SSN  758)  and  Coast 

Guard  Cutter  Munro  (WHEC  724), 

Seattle  loves  the  Navy!  visited  the  "Emerald  City"  as  part  of 
Welcome  back  boys!"  the  Navy's  43-year  long  partnership 
declared  one  woman  as  commemorating  the  city's  maritime 
she  exchanged  high-five  heritage. 

handslaps  with  arriving  Over  the  years  the  celebration 
crewmembers.  evolved  from  rallies  held  in  Victory 

Nearly  40,000  people  visited  the  Square  during  World  War  11,  to  a 
ships  of  USS  Carl  Vinson's  battle  month  of  activities  that  includes  a 
group  during  Seattle's  Seafair  cele-  parade  of  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 
bration  July  28  through  Aug.  1 . Carl  ships  and  a performance  by  the 
Vinson,  with  USS  Arkansas  (CGN  Navy's  precision  flight  demonstra- 
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tion  team  Blue  Angels. 

"Our  biggest  year  was  when  we 
had  16  to  20  ships/'  said  Naomi 
Anderson,  Seafair's  director  of  media 
and  communication.  "We  also 
a 21 -year  streak  with  the 
Angels,  so  an  entire  generation  has 
grown  up  helieving  that  the  Navy's 
presence  is  a tradition." 

Prior  to  arriving  in  Seattle,  Vinson 


A sailor  aboard  Carl  Vinson,  acting  as  a 
tour  guide,  explains  the  operations  of 
catapult  control,  popularly  referred  to 
as  the  “bubble.” 


Above:  “I  thought  it  would  be  huger,” 
exclaimed  seven-year-old  Theresa 
Bothell  as  she  toured  USS  Asheville. 
Theresa  peered  through  the  subma- 
rine’s periscope  to  find  the  aircraft 
carrier  USS  Carl  Vinson  moored  nearby. 


Top  right  Throughout  a four-day 
period,  Puget  Sound  residents  toured 
Navy  ships  participating  in  this  year’s 
Seattle  Seafair  celebration.  Here,  a 
group  listens  to  a USS  Arkansas  crew- 
member explain  the  ship’s  aft  5-inch 
gun  mount. 


Right  Cari  Vinson’s  Marine  Detachment 
was  popular  with  the  young  crowd  as 
children  examine  the  M-249  Squad 
Automatic  Weapon. 


and  Munro  made  an  overnight  stop 
on  the  Olympic  Peninsula  at  Port 


Hadlock,  Indian  Island,  a 
weapons  station  about  40 
northwest  of  Seattle.  The 
other  ships  moored  at 
either  Naval  Station  Ever- 
ett or  Naval  Submarine 
Base  Bangor.  The  next 
morning  dozens  of 
busloads  of  family  mem- 
bers and  Seafair  guests  rode 
the  ships  down  to  Seattle  as 
part  of  the  parade  of  ships 
into  Elliot  Bay. 

The  battle  group  hosted 
tours  and  set  up  static  dis- 
plays giving  Seattle  resi- 
dents a first-hand  account 
of  Navy  ship  operations. 
Welcome  receptions  for  the 


naval 

miles 


crew  were  held  at  several  area  estab- 
lishments and  families  invited  sail- 
ors into  their  homes  through  the 
Host-a-Sailor  program. 


“There’s  a special  feel- 
ing among  the  citizens 
when  sailors  walk  down 
the  streets  in  uniform.” 
— Mark  Murray 


"There's  a special  feeling  among 
the  citizens  when  sailors  walk  down 
the  streets  in  uniform,"  said  Mark 
Murray,  communications  director 
for  the  Mayor  of  Seattle. 
"It's  a special  connection 
between  us  and  the  Navy 
because  of  the  city's  mari- 
time heritage.  The  positive 
impact  this  visit  has  on  the 
community  is  incalcula- 
ble." □ 
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Photo  by  PHAA  J.E.  Drake 


Sailor  recreates  Lone  Sailor 


Story  by  CAPT  Chuck  Stowe,  photos  by  PHI  Nicholas  Schafer 
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aval  reservist  Hull  Techni- 
cian 3rd  Class  Daniel 
Hamilton  was  so  in  awe  of 
the  "Lone  Sailor"  hronze  statue  at 
the  Navy  Memorial  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  that  he  decided  to  make  his 
own  rendition  out  of  wire. 

Hamilton  "connected"  with 
Stanley  Bleifeld's  statue  during  a 
visit  to  the  Navy  Memorial.  "I  was 
on  my  two-week  active-duty  train- 
ing in  Norfolk,"  Hamilton 
explained.  "Over  the  weekend,  some 
of  my  buddies  and  I went  to  D.C.  We 
visited  all  the  memorials  . . . but 
when  I saw  the  Lone  Sailor  at  the 
Navy  Memorial,  I just  couldn't 
believe  it.  I'd  never  heard  about  it  or 


seen  it  before.  I knew  then  I wanted 
to  make  one  for  myself." 

Encouraged  by  fellow  reservists  at 
Naval  Reserve  Readiness  Center 
Denver,  Hamilton  set  out  to  recreate 
the  Lone  Sailor  as  a salute  to  the  men 
and  women  serving  in  the  Navy. 
Armed  with  a gas  welding  torch, 
Hamilton  devoted  more  than  300 
hours  and  spent  nearly  $500  to  cre- 
ate a 6-foot-3-inch,  35-pound  rendi- 
tion of  the  statue. 

Hamilton  said  welding  the 
statue's  fine  points  wasn't  difficult. 
"I  didn't  worry  about  the  details  of 
hands  and  feet,"  adding  that  the 
toughest  part  was  the  face.  "I  wanted 
to  stay  with  that  rugged  look." 


The  statue  was  unveiled  during 
Armed  Forces  Day  ceremonies  on 
the  reserve  center's  quarterdeck. 

"We  definitely  have  the  most 
unique  and  inspiring  quarterdeck  in 
the  Navy,"  said  CAPT  Rod  Faino, 
commanding  officer  of  the  center. 
"All  my  enlisted  personnel  now 
want  their  reenlistment  and  award 
photos  taken  in  front  of  our  'Lone 
Sailor.'  This  is  a real  tribute  not  only 
to  HT3  Hamilton's  work,  but  to  the 
real  bond  our  reservists  feel  with  the 
sailors  on  active  duty." 

"I  have  enormous  pride  knowing 
that  it  is  being  appreciated,"  Hamil- 
ton said.  "The  Lone  Sailor  symbol- 
izes the  strength  and  spirit  of  those 
who  serve."  □ 

Stowe  is  the  CO  and  Schafer  is  a 
photographer  assigned  to  NR  OI  Det. 
310,  Denver. 

Left:  The  Lone  Sailor  replica  stands 
guard  on  the  quarterdeck  of  the  Denver 
reserve  center.  The  entire  project, 
including  the  adjoining  seabag  sculp- 
ture and  stands,  weighs  128  pounds. 

Below:  Hamilton  examines  the  previous 
weld  on  his  version  of  the  Lone  Sailor.  “I 
started  welding  some  in  1979,  but  really 
got  into  it  as  a hobby  in  1992.” 


It  was  April  24,  1967.  On 
board  USS  Kitty  Hawk  (CV 
63)  in  Southeast  Asian 
waters,  members  of  Attack 
Squadron  (VA)  85  were 
being  briefed  on  their  mission. 

Retired  CAPT  Lewis  Irving  Wil- 
liams fr.,  then  a LTfG  and  an  A-6 
pilot  with  VA  85,  was  preparing  for 
his  62nd  combat  mission  — a mis- 
sion he  would  remember  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Williams'  A-6  was  No.  2 in  a 
flight  of  four  A-6s,  representing  the 
lead  element  in  the  strike  group. 

Williams  and  his  bombardier  navi- 
gator, LTJG  Michael  Ghristian,  had 
their  primary  target  in  sight  when 
they  were  hit.  Both  Williams  and 
Ghristian  were  forced  to  eject  and 
quickly  became  a target  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  on  the  ground.  "I  could  hear  the 
bullets  go  by  and  see  what  appeared  to  be  the  ground 
rapidly  approaching,"  said  Williams.  "All  I could  think 
of  was  that  I was  having  a bad  dream." 

It  wasn't  long  before  a group  of  North  Vietnamese 
started  searching  the  field  where  Williams  was  hiding, 
missing  him  on  the  first  two  sweeps.  "At  this  point  I was 
feeling  pretty  good  about  myself.  I thought  that  if  I could 
stay  here  until  dark,  I might  have  a chance  to  get  into  the 
woods." 

But  on  their  final  sweep,  a North  Vietnamese  jabbed  a 
sharp  bamboo  pole  into  the  hush  that  Williams  was 
hiding  in,  hitting  him  in  the  leg.  "I  yelled  and  the  old 
man  dropped  the  stick  and  started  screaming  at  me  in 
Vietnamese  while  raising  his  hands  above  his  head." 


Williams  was  immediately  jumped 
by  about  50  North  Vietnamese,  who 
took  his  pistol  and  watch.  "It  was 
5:40  p.m.,"  he  said.  "I  had  been  shot 
down  about  5 p.m.  That  was  the  last 
time  I had  a watch  until  March 
1973." 

Williams  was  stripped  from  his 
waist  up  and  his  shoes  and  socks 
were  removed.  He  was  blindfolded 
and  paraded  from  village  to  village. 
The  hard-packed  clay  was  embedded 
with  sharp  rocks  and  Williams 
quickly  lost  the  skin  off  the  bottoms 
of  his  feet. 

In  one  village,  he  was  tied  to  a post 
inside  a chicken  coop  and  given  a 
bowl  of  hot,  dirty  water.  "I  noticed 
that  they  were  passing  me  on  from 
group  to  group,"  said  Williams.  "One 
time  I was  marched  up  to  a small 
whitewashed  brick  building  which  must  have  been  a 
country  hospital.  A crowd  started  gathering  outside  the 
building  with  a speaker  riling  them  up  like  a barker  at  a 
circus. 

"When  they  finally  came  to  get  me, 
the  entire  side  of  the  hill  was 
covered  with  a few  hundred  angry 
people,"  he  said.  "They 
marched  me  down  the  hill  to  a 
big  hole  in  the  ground  and  forced 
me  to  get  in.  I thought  this  was  it! 

They're  going  to  kill  me  and  bury 
me  in  the  same  hole.  But  it  was  only 
about  three  feet  deep  and  four  feet 
across.  I realized  that  it  was  just  deep 


CAPT  Lewis  Williams  was  commanding 
officer  of  NAS  Alameda  from  June  1990 
to  July  1992. 
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enough  to  make  me  smaller  than  anyone  in  the  crowd. 
They  seemed  to  enjoy  looking  down  at  me." 

As  evening  approached,  the  crowds  became  more 
hostile  and  were  literally  beating  him  to  death  when  a 
jeep  arrived  with  North  Vietnamese  Army  (NVA) 
soldiers.  "The  NVA  jumped  out  of  the  jeep  and  started 
yelling  at  the  peasants.  Then  they  grabbed  me  and  threw 
me  into  the  jeep.  Needless  to  say,  I was  really  happy  to 
see  the  army,  but  not  for  long. 

"As  we  drove  away,  I noticed  one  of  the  soldiers  was 
smoking,  and  I used  to  be  a smoker  in  those  days.  I said 
'cigarette'  and  the  soldier  next  to  me  said  'cigarette'  and 
hit  me  in  the  mouth  with  a flashlight.  That  was  the  first 
time  I learned  that  smoking  was  hazardous  to  my 
health,"  he  quipped. 

On  his  way  to  the  Hoa  Lo  Prison,  better  known  as  the 
infamous  "Hanoi  Hilton,"  Williams  was  reunited  with 
his  bombardier.  "Mike  had  been  shot  through  the  left  leg 
soon  after  he  had  landed,"  said  Williams.  "He  had  a 
broken  left  hand  from  when  it  had  hit  the  canopy  during 
ejection.  But  every  time  we  tried  to  talk  to  each  other, 
the  soldiers  would  beat  us." 


Prisoners  slept  on  concrete  beds  or  boards.  A hole  was 
located  in  the  middle  of  the  walls,  which  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese occasionally  used  to  wash  the  room  out.  Rats  also  used 
the  holes  to  steal  prisoners’  food  when  they  were  locked 
down. 


Once  at  the  prison,  Williams  gave  his 
name,  rank,  service  number  and  date  of 
birth,  but  when  asked  what  type  of  plane 
he  flew,  he  said  he  couldn't  answer  that 
because  of  rules  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 
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POWs  developed  severe  boils  on  their  faces  and  backs  from 
the  heat,  which  ranged  from  120  to  125  degrees  at  night. 
Rooms  had  little  or  no  ventilation. 

"We  don't  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention,"  the 
interrogator  said.  "You're  not  a prisoner  of  war.  You're  a 
criminal  and  we're  going  to  treat  you  as  the  darkest  of 
criminals.  You  must  do  everything  we  say  and  answer  all 
questions." 

Williams  continued  to  refuse  until  the  interrogator 
became  impatient  and  said  something  to  the  guard 


behind  him.  "The  guard  hit  me  from  behind,  knocking 
me  off  my  stool,"  said  Williams.  "He  continued  to  beat 
me,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  was  tying  me  up  with  nylon 
ropes.  To  this  day,  I don't  know  how  he  was  able  to  do 
both." 

The  guard  tied  Williams  so  that  his  breathing  was 
restricted,  stuffed  a dirty  rag  into  his  mouth  with  a metal 
chisel  and  walked  away  saying,  "You  must  think  more 
deeply  about  your  crimes." 

"Though  the  pain  was  acute,  the  most  frightening 
thing  was  the  thought  that  I would  suffocate,"  Williams 
said.  "In  that  restricted  breathing  position,  with  the  pain 
and  that  rag  stuffed  in  my  mouth,  I felt  nauseous,  yet  I 
knew  that  if  I threw  up.  I'd  suffocate  on  my  own  vomit. 
This  is  what  the  North  Vietnamese  did  until  you  agreed 
to  tell  them  something." 

One  advantage  that  Williams  and  Christian  had  was 
that  they  were  both  very  young.  "One  of  the  times  I 
didn't  tell  the  interrogator  what  he  asked,  he  said,  'You 
are  very  young.  You  do  not  understand.'  When  he  said 
those  words,  it  was  like  a light  turned  on  in  my  head. 
From  then  on,  every  time  I was  tortured,  my  standard 
line  became,  'I'm  very  young.  I don't  understand.'  These 
lines  often  worked  in  my  favor." 

Listed  as  Missing  in  Action  for  the  first  32  months  of 
his  captivity,  Williams  was  finally  released  March  4, 
1973.  Williams  seldom  thinks  about  his  POW  experi- 
ence and  feels  no  hatred  toward  the  Vietnamese.  "The 
only  person  that  loses  is  the  one  that  hates,"  he  said. 
"Living  well  is  the  best  revenge."  □ 

Editor's  note:  Williams  retired  July,  1 992,  after  serving 
as  the  commanding  officer  of  NAS  Alameda,  Calif.  He 
still  resides  in  California  and  is  working  for  "Volunteers 
of  America."  Christian  also  survived  his  captivity,  but 
died  in  a house  fire  several  years  ago. 

Kashimba  is  assigned  to  the  public  affairs  office,  NAS 
Alameda,  Calif.  Artwork  from  “Prisoner  of  War:  Six  Years  in 
Hanoi,”  by  LCDR  fohn  M.  McGrath,  Copyright  1975,  U.S. 
Naval  Institute. 
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Story  and  photos  by  J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler 


t's  been  more  than  two  decades 
since  the  last  American  troops 
left  Vietnam,  ending  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  But  thanks  to  a grass-roots 
movement  by  Vietnam  veterans,  the 
servicemembers  who  did  not  return 
live  on  in  the  hearts  of  a grateful 
America. 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial, 
a series  of  walls  listing  the  names  of 
lost  service  members  and  a life-size 
sculpture  depicting  fighting  men 
from  the  war,  is  the  most  popular 
memorial  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with 
more  than  2.5  million  visitors  each 
year. 

The  interest  received  from  the 
memorial  is  exactly  what  organizers 
had  hoped  for.  "The  project  actually 
had  two  purposes,"  said  fan  Scruggs, 
a former  Army  corporal  during  the 
war  who  initiated  the  memorial 
project  in  1979.  "To  honor,  in  a 
traditional  way,  the  people  who 
served  in  the  war  and  to  welcome 
them  home." 

The  names  of  58,182  men  and 
women  inscribed  in  the  black  gran- 

Right.  A young  visitor  at  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  receives  an  intense 
history  lesson.  Below:  Personal 
mementos  are  left  at  the  memorial 
every  day,  reminders  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict’s  legacy. 


ite  walls  are  in  chronological  order 
by  the  date  of  casualty.  Each  name  is 
preceded  or  followed  by  one  of  two 
symbols.  A diamond  denotes  the 
individual's  death  was  confirmed. 
Approximately  1,150  names  desig- 
nated by  a cross  were  either  missing 
or  POWs  at  the  end  of  the  war  and 
remain  missing  and  unaccounted 
for. 


"It  really  serves  as  a healing  proc- 
ess," said  Scruggs.  "...  it's  a real 
personal  experience  because  I lost  a 
lot  of  friends.  It  illicits  a very  emo- 
tional, but  very  positive  atmos- 
phere." 

Information  provided  by  the  National 
Park  Service  and  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  Fund,  Inc. 


Labor  of 


Sailors  pour 
their  HEARTS 
out  to  the 
elderly 


Story  and  photos  by 
J03  Joshua  Janoff 

Recently,  1 1 sailors  from 
USS  Saratoga's  (CV  60) 
dental  department  vol- 
unteered to  take  part  in 
a program  called  "USO 
Shipmates  with  HEART  (Helping 
Elderly  Attain  Repairs  Today)/' 
Through  the  program,  sponsored 


“There  is  a kaleido- 
scope of  talent  in 
the  Navy  and  I 
know  a lot  of  guys 
who  are  willing  to 
put  it  to  use.” 


hy  the  Greater  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
area  USO  and  Lutheran  Social  Serv- 
ices, sailors  volunteer  their  time  to 
make  much  needed  repairs  to  elderly 
residents'  homes.  According  to 
USO's  Executive  Director,  Vince 
Schuppert,  "HEART  provides  the 
tools  and  the  Navy  supplies  the 
muscle." 

Navy  and  civilian  communities 
have  always  maintained  helpful 
give-and-take  relationships,  but 
when  Sara's  men  heard  about  the 
program,  they  jumped  at  the  chance 


to  participate.  "I  first  heard  of  it 
when  I went  over  to  Naval  Air 
Station  Jacksonville  to  speak  to  their 
command  master  chief,"  said  Chief 
Dental  Technician  (SW)  William 
Norred.  "He  told  me  how  long  some 
people  had  been  on  a waiting  list, 
and  it  sounded  really  worthwhile.  So 
I talked  to  my  guys  about  it,  and  a lot 
of  the  guys  said,  'Yeah,  that's  a great 
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idea."' 

The  group  was  assigned  a house  a 
few  miles  beyond  the  gates  of  Naval 
Station  Mayport  and  two  days  were 
set  aside  to  do  the  work.  During  that 
time,  the  group  painted  the  outside 
of  the  house,  repaired  and  refloored 
both  porches  and  fixed  a large  hole  in 
one  of  the  home's  hallways. 

"I  guess  you  could  say  it  was  a 
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labor  of  love,"  explained  DTl(SW) 
James  Gourgues,  departmental  lead- 
ing petty  officer.  "I've  always  felt 
that  I'd  like  to  give  something  back 
to  the  community,"  Gourgues  said. 
"There  is  a kaleidoscope  of  talent  in 
the  Navy,  and  I know  a lot  of  guys 
who  are  willing  to  put  it  to  use." 

Another  volunteer,  DT3  Anthony 
White,  agreed.  "Whenever  I can 


Above:  LCDR  Joseph  lannone  and  SN 
Roger  Foster  rearrange  the  furniture  on 
the  porch  of  a Mayport  home  to  get  it 
ready  for  painting,  lannone  and  Foster 
are  participants  in  the  Shipmates  with 
HEART  program,  a USO-sponsored 
project  which  uses  sailors’  time  and 
donated  money  to  help  repair  the 
houses  of  local  elderly  citizens. 

Left  DT3  Anthony  White  applies  a fresh 
coat  of  paint  to  his  department’s  very 
own  HEART  house. 

help  those  who  can't  help  them- 
selves, that  just  makes  me  feel 
good." 

"I  really  hope  the  word  about  this 
project  spreads,"  said  Seaman  Roger 
Foster.  "Anybody  can  do  this.  When 
you  get  finished  with  a project,  you 
feel  a little  better,  your  spirits  are  a 
little  higher." 

"It  was  definitely  a rewarding 
experience,"  said  LGDR  Joseph  lan- 
none, Sara's  dental  officer.  "We  were 
all  doing  dirty  work,  and  no  one  was 
making  any  faces  about  it.  Everyone 
pitched  in  and  took  the  initiative." 

"We  were  really  pleased  the  sail- 
ors came  out  and  did  this  for  us," 
said  Mrs.  Thomas  Wylie,  the  home's 
owner.  "They  were  really  a nice 
bunch  of  boys." 

When  all  the  repairs  were  made 
each  man  could  look  back  on  a 
satisfying  day's  work  and  know  they 
gave  something  back  to  a commu- 
nity which  has  given  the  Navy  so 
much  over  the  years.  □ 


Janoff  is  assigned  to  USS  Saratoga  (CV 
60). 
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Read 
between 
the  lines 


New  food  labels  are  specific 


No  cholesterol!  This 
health  claim  screams 
at  you  from  many 
food  labels  these 
days.  Yet,  this  state- 
ment is  often  misleading  for  two 
reasons; 

• Many  foods  bearing  this  phrase 
never  contained  cholesterol. 

• The  claim  of  no  cholesterol 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  the  food  is 
healthy.  Many  "no  cholesterol" 
products  may  actually  have  a high 
fat  content. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's new  food  label,  titled  "nutri- 
tion facts,"  now  provides  clear  and 
accurate  information  on  cholesterol 
eontent. 

To  understand  the  value  of  no 
cholesterol  foods  you  first  need 
to  know  what  cholesterol  is  and 
how  it  affects  your  body. 
Cholesterol  is  a fat-soluble  sub- 
stance produced  by  the  liver  and 
found  in  all  animal  fats  and  oils, 
nerve  tissue,  blood,  etc.,  and  it's 
necessary  for  normal  body  func- 
tioning. 

"We  all  need  cholesterol,"  said 
Dr.  (LCDR)  Robert  Beardall, 
Medical  Corps  asisstant  director 
for  preventive  medicine  and 
occupational  health.  Bureau  of 
Medicine.  "However,  too  much 
cholesterol  can  increase  your 
risk  of  having  a heart  attack." 

As  a rule,  cholesterol  is  only 


found  in  animal  products.  "That's 
why  it's  ridiculous  for  manufactur- 
ers to  put  a no  cholesterol  label  on  a 
package  of  frozen  vegetables," 
Beardall  said.  "If  it  grew  in  the  dirt,  it 
never  contained  cholesterol  to  begin 
with  — they  might  as  well  say 
'contains  no  nuclear  waste.'" 

The  "no"  cholesterol  or  "low" 
cholesterol  claims  displayed  on 
products  such  as  potato  chips,  cook- 
ies, crackers  and  buttered  popcorn, 
often  lead  people  to  believe  that 
these  are  healthy  food  choices.  In 
fact,  these  products  are  high  in  fat 
content.  "They  are  primarily  vegeta- 
ble products  prepared  in  or  with 
vegetable  oil,  so  they  have  no 


cholesterol.  But  this  does  not  mean 
they  are  good  for  you,"  cautioned 
Beardall. 

For  example,  vegetable  oil,  while 
cholesterol-free,  may  ironically  raise 
your  cholesterol  level.  This  is 
because  vegetable  oils  are  100-per- 
cent fat,  a much  more  dangerous 
dietary  concern  than  cholesterol 
itself. 

"It  is  crucial  to  pay  attention  to 
the  'health  claims'  on  food  packag- 
ing and  assess  the  validity  and  value 
of  a 'low  cholesterol'  or  'no  cholest- 
erol' label"  said  Beardall.  □ 


Story  by  BuMed  public  affairs  office. 


New  info  on  heart  attacks 


If  you  have  a fatty,  juicy  steak 
for  dinner,  you  run  a higher 
risk  of  having  a heart  attack 
the  next  morning  than  you  would 
if  you  ate  a low-fat  dinner.  Accord- 
ing to  recent  studies  at  the  Medi- 
cal Research  Council  in  London, 
high-fat  meals  seem  to  put  your 
blood  in  what  doctors  call  a hyper- 
coagulation state  within  six  or 
seven  hours  after  you  eat. 

In  other  words,  the  risk  of  an 
artery-clogging  blood  clot  forming 


seems  to  be  higher  just  hours  after 
you  eat  a high-fat  meal.  The  good 
news  is  that  low-fat  meals  appear 
to  have  the  opposite  effect  — 
lowering  your  risk  of  heart  disease 
right  away. 

Remember,  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  live  a long,  healthy  life  is  to  cut 
the  fat  today,  and  get  out  there  and 
exercise!  □ 

Information  provided  by  the 
“Quarterly  News  Bulletin"  of  the 
USS  Kidd  Association. 
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If  you  must 

^ snack  . . . do 

it  sensibly 


Practically  every  con- 
sumer has  bought  foods 
containing  high  levels  of 
cholesterol  and  fat.  But 
for  most  of  us,  simply 
being  a smarter  shopper  can  lessen 
cholesterol  and  fat  intake.  The  proc- 
ess is  fairly  easy.  Listed  below  are 
some  helpful  hints  to  make  you  a 
wiser  and  more  health-conscious 
eater  and  shopper. 

• At  the  vending  machine,  choose 
low-fat  options  such  as  pretzels, 
plain  popcorn,  fresh  fruit  and  fruit 
juices. 

• If  you  have  a sweet  tooth,  try  low 
fat  puddings,  oatmeal  raisin  cookies, 
fig  bars,  frozen  non-fat  yogurt, 
vanilla  wafers,  dried  fruit,  ginger- 
snaps,  fat-free  muffins,  sorbet,  fro- 
zen juice  bars  or  bagels  with  low-fat 
cream  cheese. 

• Fast  food  doesn't  have  to  be  high 
in  fat.  Order  a broiled  chicken  or  fish 
sandwich  instead  of  a fried  version. 
Choose  a salad,  bowl  of  bean  chili  or 
baked  potato  with  fresh  vegetable 
topping  instead  of  sour  cream  or 
butter.  Skip  the  french  fries  and  milk 
shakes. 

• Beware  of  snack  "traps"  ...  gra- 
nola bars  loaded  with  sugar  and  fat, 
and  fruit  drinks  that  don't  contain 
natural  fruit  juices. 

• If  pizza  is  a favorite,  you  can  cut 
calories  by  reducing  the  high-  calorie 
toppings  like  sausage  and  cheese  and 
increase  the  veggie  toppings  (mush- 
rooms, green  peppers  and  onions). 

• When  you  eat  a salad,  skip  the 
high  calorie  dressings  and  use  vine- 
gar, lemon  juice  or  a tablespoon  of 
low-fat  cottage  cheese. 

• Make  hamburgers  from  lean  beef 
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and  skip  the  cheese  — you  can  save 
several  hundred  calories  that  easily! 

• Baked  tortilla  chips  (especially 
with  low  or  no  salt)  and  salsa  make  a 
great  snack  — much  lower  in  calo- 
ries than  potato  chips  and  sour 
cream  dip. 

• Raw  veggies  such  as  carrots  and 
celery  make  a great  snack  at  work  or 
anytime  during  the  day. 

• If  you  drink  whole  milk,  try  to 
acclimate  yourself  to  drinking  2 
percent  fat  milk.  After  a few  weeks, 
try  1 percent  fat  milk.  Skim  milk  is 


your  best  bet  yet.  Adults  just  don't 
need  that  much  fat. 

• Finally,  don't  eat  unless  you're 
hungry.  If  you're  bored  go  for  a walk 
or  find  a good  book  to  read.  Don't 
succumb  to  television  commercials 
which  tempt  you  with  food  even 
when  you're  not  hungry.  Don't  eat 
just  to  "keep  someone  company"  — 
have  a cup  of  tea  or  some  sparkling 
water  with  a twist  of  lime.  C 

Courtesy  of  The  American  Dietetic 
Association 
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Story  by  JOl(SW)  Jim  Conner 

^ he  recipe  calls  for  50  pounds  of  chopped 

onions  and  don't  forget  200  pounds  of  bread 
crumbs,  1,200  eggs  and  1,500  pounds  of 
ground  beef.  Add  about  2 1/4  cups  of  salt 
and  a few  more  ingredients,  mix  them 
together  and  bake  at  350  degrees  about  2 hours  and  voila, 
you  have  a meat  loaf  dinner  for  5,000  — the  crew  of  USS 
John  F.  Kennedy  (CV  67). 

"We  take  food  service  very  seriously  on  Kennedy," 
said  Mess  Management  Specialist  2nd  Class  Roderick 
Hayman,  galley  supervisor  aboard  Kennedy.  "Some- 
times it  can  be  a very  difficult  process  when  you  have  to 
put  out  about  18,000  meals  a day,  but  in  the  end  it's  all 
worth  it." 

Hayman,  a native  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  said  he  loves 
his  job  because  it  makes  the  crew  happy.  "Food  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  morale  of  the  crew.  I feel  that  a 


Above:  Crew  members  line  up  for 
lunch  aboard  Kennedy.  The  carrier’s 
mess  decks  are  designed  to  feed 
1,200  people  at  one  sitting. 

Right:  MS2  Roderick  Hayman  stirs  a 
pot  of  stew  in  an  80-gallon  steamed 
jacket  kettle  known  as  a “copper.” 
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well-fed  crew  is  a 
happy  crew,"  he  added. 

Hayman  begins  pre- 
paring breakfast  at  4:30 
a.m.  "I  divide  all  the 
products  such  as  bacon, 
eggs,  potatoes  and 
fruits  to  be  prepared 
between  the  cooks. 

Then  I make  my  rounds  throughout  the  galley  to 
ensure  they  are  being  made  just  right,"  he  explained. 

Mess  Management  Specialist  2nd  Class  Tracy  Lee 
Richardson  orders  and  receives  all  the  food  on  board. 
"We  receive  about  300  pallets  of  food  each  month,"  he 
explained.  "I  order  about  475  different  line  items  — 
everything  from  pork  and  beans  to  ground  beef.  You 
name  it,  we've  got  it,"  said  the  Anderson,  S.C.,  native 
as  he  smiled. 

Richardson  said  it  takes  about  100  men  four  hours  to 


load  the  monthly  sup- 
ply of  food.  "When  you 
feed  a crew  this  size, 
many  people  believe 
that  we  use  lots  of  pow- 
dered onions  and  other 
dry  goods,  but  that's 
not  the  case.  We  use 
real  onions,  eggs,  milk 
and  other  products  as  often  as  possible,"  he  said.  "The 
cooks  take  a tremendous  amount  of  pride  in  the  food 
they  prepare  here." 

It  takes  68  mess  management  specialists  to  prepare 
the  meals  for  Kennedy’s  crew.  According  to  Hayman, 
the  crew  gets  their  favorite  meal,  surf  and  turf,  served 
about  twice  each  month.  "For  the  crew  to  work  well 
and  get  the  mission  done  properly,  I've  got  to  feed  them 
properly."  □ 

Conner  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


“For  the  crew  to  work  well  and  get 
the  mission  done  properly,  I’ve  got 
to  feed  them  properly.” 


Believe  it  or  not! 


John  F.  Kennedy's  mess  specialists  prepare 
3,000  pounds  of  meat  per  day. 


The  crew  drinks  more  than  750  gallons  of 
milk  and  other  beverages  a day. 


It  takes  7,200  eggs  to  feed  the  crew  at  breakfast. 


The  crew  goes  through  400  gallons  of  ice  cream 
each  day. 


Kennedy's  bakers  produce  700  loaves  of  bread, 
5,000  hamburger  buns,  2,000  hot  dog  buns, 
2,400  assorted  doughnuts  and  800  rations 
of  biscuits  daily,  not  to  mention  assorted 
pies  and  cakes. 


Kennedy’s  mess  speciaUsts  serve  more  than 
18,000  meals  per  day. 


It  costs  more  than  $1,250,000  to  feed  the  crew 
every  ninety  days. 
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The  heat  is  on 


Story  by  Rae  Mack 


As  winter  begins  to  draw  its 
gray  shade  over  the  land, 
many  sailors  may  be  look- 
ing for  more  economical 
ways  to  heat  their  homes. 
The  selection  of  alternative  heat  sources 
can  be  bewildering  — they  come  in 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  use  different 
fuels  and  present  different  dangers.  Fires, 
burns,  carbon  monoxide  poisoning  and 
explosions  can  result  if  you're  not  careful. 

According  to  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, about  625  people  die  each  year  from 
fires  caused  by  auxiliary  heating.  Whether 
you  buy  a new  heater  or  use  your  old  one, 
check  it  thoroughly  and  follow  a few 
simple  safety  tips. 

• Never  store  flammables  or  combustibles 
near  a heater. 


• Don't  put  a heater  near  furniture. 

• Know  what  to  do  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

• Keep  a fire  extinguisher  nearby. 

• Be  sure  you  install  smoke  detectors  near 
the  heat  source,  and  make  sure  the  batter- 
ies are  working. 

• Never  use  a heater  to  dry  clothing. 

• Post  emergency  phone  numbers  near 
your  phone  — there's  no  time  to  waste 
during  an  emergency. 

• Read  the  owner's  manual  that  came 
with  your  heater.  Being  prepared  and 
knowledgeable  can  keep  you  safe  and 
warm  this  winter. 

Fiere  are  some  more  tips  on  the  proper 
use  of  the  most  common  forms  of  auxil- 
iary heat. 


Fireplaces  and 
wood-burning  stoves 


• Don’t  let  creosote  build  up  in  your  firebox 
and  chimney. 

• It’s  a good  idea  to  have  a chimney  sweep 
clean  your  chimney  at  the  beginning  of  each 
heating  season. 

• When  starting  a fire,  open  the  damper  and 
never  use  flammable  liquids. 

• Always  use  a fire  screen. 

• Keep  your  house  ventilated  by  slightly 
opening  a window  or  door  to  prevent  carbon 
monoxide  from  building  up  and  poisoning 
your  family. 

• Before  you  start  a fire,  know  how  to 
extinguish  it  if  it  gets  out  of  control. 

• Never  burn  trash  in  a wood-burning  stove. 

• Using  man-made  logs  instead  of  regular 
cord-wood  in  your  fireplace  has  special 
dangers.  They  are  made  of  hardened  saw- 
dust and  wax  and  are  covered  with  creosote. 
While  man-made  logs  give  off  a warming 
glow  they  can  lead  to  serious  burns. 
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Mack  is  the  editor  o/ Safetyline,  Naval  Safety  Center,  Norfolk. 


ALL  HANDS 


Hollywood 

battlefield 


Story  and  photos  by  J02  Ray  Mooney 


The  weapons  aren't  con- 
ventional. Marines  and 
sailors  face  their  oppo- 
nents with  only  heart, 
competitive  spirit  and 
athletic  skill  and  stand  against  — the 
American  Gladiators. 


The  Nov.  6 edition  of  the  popular 
television  series  was  designed  to  pit 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Army  and  Air 
Force  coed  teams  against  each  other 
and  gladiators  in  such  events  as 
"Assault,"  "Joust"  and  the  "Elimi- 
nator." 

The  military  contestants  were 
chosen  after  preliminary  competi- 
tion in  Hawaii.  LTJG  Kristin  Keidel 
and  Interior  Communications  Elec- 


sented  the  Navy  among  the  eight 
contestants  from  the  Armed  Forces. 
"We  all  got  together  at  the  [Los 
Angeles]  airport  and  decided  that  it 
was  going  to  be  the  Armed  Forces 
against  the  gladiators,"  Keidel  said. 

Left  LTJG  Kristin  Keidel  and  teammate 
103  Carl  Packer  warm  up  before  the 
competition. 


Below:  Packer  crashes  into  a gladiator 
in  an  “Atlas  Sphere.”  He  said  he  “defi- 
nitely” wants  to  come  back. 
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The  Marine  team  of  1st  Lt.  Loretta 
"Rett"  Vandenberg  and  Cpl.  Freddie 
Thompson,  came  out  rolling  in 
"Atlas  Sphere/'  where  contestants 
are  inside  giant  balls,  maneuvering 
them  onto  goals  on  the  playing  floor. 
Gladiators  act  as  obstacles  in  dupli- 
cate spheres,  to  keep  opponents  from 
scoring.  Thompson  and  Vandenberg 
racked  up  enough  points  to  put  the 
Devil  Dogs  in  first  place. 

During  the  women-only 
"Assault"  competition,  the  con- 
tender runs  across  the  playing  field 
armed  only  with  speed.  As  a con- 
tender races  between  five  safe  zones, 
a gladiator  fires  a tennis-ball 
launcher  trying  to  eliminate  them 
with  a direct  hit.  Safe  zones  are 
shielded  from  attack  and  offer  weap- 
ons with  which  the  contender  can 
shoot  back.  A contender  must  hit 
the  target  above  the  gladiator's  head 
or  push  a buzzer  at  the  exposed  end 
of  the  course  within  60  seconds. 

Vandenberg  took  the  Assault  field 
for  the  Corps  by  avoiding  the  tennis 
balls  and  low-crawling  out  of  the 
line  of  fire  to  hit  the  buzzer  with  one 
second  left  on  the  clock.  "My 
instructors  will  be  proud  of  that 

Below.  Friends  and  family  members 
cheer  the  military  competitors  on. 


Left:  Army  Staff  Sgt.  James  Sparrow 
leads  Marine  CpI.  Freddie  Thompson 
during  the  “Eliminator”  course. 
Thompson  eventually  passed  Sparrow 
to  seal  the  championship. 

crawl/'  she  said. 

When  Keidel  stepped  up  for  the 
Navy,  chaos  ensued.  She  got  nicked 
by  a tennis  ball  immediately.  "I 
thought  it  was  over,"  she  said.  But 
the  ball  had  hit  the  ground  first. 

She  managed  to  get  to  the  second 
safe  zone  and  pick  up  her  weapon. 
She  aimed  her  weapon  at  the  target 
and  turned  chaos  into  celebration  by 
hitting  the  bull's  eye.  The  Assault 
was  over. 


With  the  Marines  on  top  and  the 
Navy  looking  strong,  the  competi- 
tion moved  to  the  men's  event, 
"Hang  Tough."  The  object  is  to  get 
from  one  platform  to  the  other  while 
swinging  from  suspended  rings  as  a 
beefy  gladiator  tries  to  bring  the 
challenger  down. 

Only  the  Marine  Corps  survived 
this  test  of  agility  and  strategy.  "I 
can't  believe  I beat  [gladiator] 
Turbo,"  Thompson  said.  "When  he 
swung  toward  me  and  missed,  I just 
went  right  by  him." 

With  half  the  events  behind  them, 
the  Marine  Corps  held  the  lead.  The 
next  event,  the  "Joust,"  proved 


Left:  Marine  1 st  Lt.  Loretta  Vandenberg 
(left)  does  a balancing  act  during  the 
“Joust”  competition.  Vandenberg  man- 
aged to  stay  on  the  platform  accumulat- 
ing valuable  points  for  her  team. 

costly.  A one-on-one  match  between 
contender  and  Gladiator,  the  oppo- 
nents faced  one  another  on  raised 
platforms  armed  with  padded  pugil 
sticks.  The  sea  service  men  went 
down  fast,  the  gladiators'  superior 
upper-body  strength  provided  a 
marked  advantage. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
women  fared  better,  staying  on  the 
platform  until  time  ran  out  and 
racking  up  a few  points  for  the  cause. 
"I  didn't  want  to  fall,"  Keidel  said 
with  a grin,  "but  I just  wish  she 
would  have  quit  hitting  me." 

The  final  event,  the  "Eliminator," 
pitted  the  Marine  Corps  against  the 
Army  with  the  women  competing 
first.  Vandenberg  fought  her  way 
through  the  obstacle  course,  strug- 
gling with  the  cargo  net,  but  came  in 
a close  second. 

To  make  up  time  on  his  run, 
Thompson  leaped  down  a 10-foot 
slide  instead  of  using  his  posterior, 
and  hit  the  hand  bikes  a moment 
after  his  opponent  reached  them.  As 
they  raced  across  bridges  that 
swayed  beneath  their  feet, 
Thompson  lost  his  balance  but  man- 
aged to  leap  to  the  platform  before 
his  momentum  took  him  down. 
That  gave  him  the  advantage  and  he 
sailed  through  the  rest  of  the  course, 
sealing  the  championship  for  the 
Marine  Corps. 

The  Devil  Dogs  scored  1 in  the 
win  column,  but  in  the  end,  it  was 
all  about  friendship  and  fun  and 
sticking  together.  "If  it's  not  like 
that,"  Keidel  asked,  "then  why  be 
here?"  □ 


Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojoui- 
nalist  for  All  Hands. 
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. . . in  honor  of  those  who 
served  this  great  land  . . . . 

Let  independence  be  our  boast,  Ever 
mindful  what  it  cost,  Ever  grateful 
for  the  prize.  Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies. 

— Joseph  Hopkinson 


Hundreds  of  Naval  District  Washington  serv- 
ice members  converged  on  the  mall  at  the 
Washington  Monument  to  unveil  the  world’s 
largest  American  flag  on  Flag  Day,  June  14. 
The  flag  tipped  the  scales  at  3,000  pounds. 
Photo  by  PH2  David  Tucker. 
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Surface  Line  Week 


Above:  The  tug  of  war  team  from  USS 
Reid  (FFG  30)  struggles  against  its  foe. 


Story  and  photos  by 
PH2  Clayton  Farrington 

Four  thousand  Navy  men 
and  women  enjoyed  the 
thrill  of  striving  to  he  the 
best  of  the  best  during 
Surface  Line  Week  1993. 
From  May  28  through  June  4,  teams 
of  sailors  representing  77  San  Diego- 
based  Pacific  Fleet  ships  and  shore 
stations  competed  fiercely  in  18 
different  professional  contests  and 
12  sporting  events  to  prove  who  are 
the  mightiest  surface  warriors. 

Seamanship  contests  ran  the 
gamut  from  the  traditional  (marline- 
spike  seamanship  and  motor  whale- 
boat racing)  to  the  high  tech  (mini/ 
micro  repair)  and  even  the  bizarre 
(sea  stories).  Sporting  events 
included  both  team  and  individual 
sports. 

The  first  place  winners  included: 
• Professional  Events,  large  ship: 
USS  Essex  (LHD  2). 

• Professional  Events,  small  ship: 
USS  Durham  (LKA  114). 

• Professional  Events,  shore  staff: 
Naval  Amphibious  Base  Coronado. 

• Athletic  Events,  large  ship:  USS 
Tarawa  (LHA  1). 

• Athletic  Events,  small  ship:  USS 
Harry  Vk.  Hill  (DD  986). 
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• Athletic  Events,  shore  staff; 
Shore  Intermediate  Maintenance 
Activity  San  Diego. 

Additional  bragging  rights  go  to 
Amphibious  Construction  Battalion 
1,  who  took  home  the  trophy  in  the 
chili  cook-off  for  the  third  consecu- 
tive year. 

Farrington  is  assigned  to  Combat  Cam- 
era Group,  Fleet  Imaging  Center  Pacific. 

Left:  A shipboard  stretcher  crew  runs 
toward  a simulated  casualty.  Stretcher 
race  participants  were  graded  on  accu- 
racy as  well  as  speed. 


Above:  DCFNs  Clinton  Kelly  and  Bren- 
don  Donatio  of  USS  Essex  (LHD  2) 
struggle  to  bring  a flooding  situation 
under  control  during  the  Surface  Line 
Week  damage  control  marathon.  Other 
categories  included  sailing,  welding 
and  cutting,  valve  packing  and  a 10K 
run. 
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Photo  by  PH2  Rick  Gilmore 


chalk  up  another  one 


Sub  domes  get  decorated 


Usually,  chalk  marks 
made  on  the  bow  of  a 
ship  or  submarine 
during  drydock  disap- 
pear immediately 
when  exposed  to  water.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  many  submarines 
leave  the  auxiliary  repair  drydock 
Arco  (ARDM  5),  the  sea  washes 
away  a little  piece  of  Arco  crewman 
Boatswain's  Mate  3rd  Class  Curt  L. 
Tucker. 

The  chalk  marks  Tucker  makes  on 
these  subs'  domes  are  unconven- 
tional works  of  art  that  began  as  a 
practical  joke. 

Left  The  NBA  world  champion  Chicago 
Bulls’  logo  is  temporarily  emblazoned 
across  the  dome  of  USS  Chicago  (SSN 
721). 


Story  by  J02  Ray  Mooney 

"We  played  a joke  on  [USS]  Louis- 
ville's [SSN  724]  skipper,"  Tucker 
said.  "Our  skipper  wanted  to  draw  a 
smiley  face  on  their  submarine." 

Since  then,  Tucker's  strokes  on 
sub  domes  have  become  more  crea- 
tive and  even  garnered  some 
national  attention.  Last  autumn, 
USS  Houston  (SSN  713)  played  host 
to  a sketch  of  the  Navy  ram  in  honor 
of  the  Army-Navy  football  game. 
That  piece  of  artistry  appeared  at 
halftime  on  national  television. 

And  that's  just  the  tip  of  the 
submarine. 

Network  television  showcased 
another  of  Tucker's  works,  a rose,  on 
the  hull  of  USS  Pasadena  (SSN  752) 
during  last  year's  Rose  Parade  in 
Pasadena,  Calif. 


"And  then,  [USS]  Chicago  [SSN 
721].  That  was  my  biggest  one  so 
far,"  Tucker  said.  The  world  cham- 
pion Chicago  Bulls  were  honored  by 
Tucker  and  the  Navy  last  season 
when  the  Bulls'  emblem  was  embla- 
zoned across  the  dome  of  Chicago. 
"It  was  in  23  newspapers." 

The  24-year-old  Iowa  native  grad- 
uated from  a commercial  art  techni- 
cal school  back  home  and  did  some 
free-lance  work  for  a while.  "But  in 
Iowa,  it  was  a dead  end  job,"  he  said. 

Joining  the  Navy  as  a boatswain's 
mate,  because  the  illustrator  drafts- 
man rating  was  so  tight,  he  reported 
aboard  Arco,  and  soon  became  the 
resident  artist. 

The  chalk  drawings  on  the  subma- 
rine domes,  however  transient  in 
form,  are  powerful  in  func- 
tion. "The  chain-of-com- 
mand's  response  has  been 
very  positive,"  said  BMl  Ste- 
ven D.  Saxton,  leading  petty 
officer  for  Arco's  deck  divi- 
sion. "The  commanding  offi- 
cers of  the  units  in  dock  look 
at  it  as  a morale  booster." 

Tucker's  tenure  as  a dome 
artist  will  end  when  he 
transfers  from  Arco,  but  he 
may  take  a swipe  at  the 
illustrator  draftsman  rating 
in  the  future.  Then  perhaps 
his  imagination  will  find  a 
more  permanent  canvas  on 
which  to  work.  □ 

Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based 
photojomnalist  for  All  Hands. 

Tucker  works  on  his  chalk 
drawings  on  his  duty  nights 
after  normal  working  hours, 
using  a manlift  to  move  around 
the  submarines’  domes. 
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Story  by  JOC  Denny  Banister, 
photos  by  CDR  Nathan  Jones 
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altOps  or  Baltic  Opera- 
tions, is  a routine  naval 
training  exercise  held 
annually  in  the  Baltic 
Sea.  But  the  routine  was 
certainly  broken  in  historic  fashion 
with  BaltOps  '93  when  American 
sailors  were  transferred  at  sea  to  the 
Russian  Krivak-class  ship  Bditel’niy. 

"They  were  specifically  invited  to 
join  us  for  the  non-military  exercises 
of  the  first  phase,"  said  CAPT  W. 
Scott  Slocum,  Commodore  of 
Destroyer  Squadron  26.  "Phase  1 
was  designed  to  promote  harmony 
and  enhance  stability  in  the  region, 
and  we  wanted  to  invite  everyone  to 
participate  so  they  could  get  to  know 
each  other." 

Phase  1 provided  training  in  sea- 
manship, damage  control,  basic 
maneuvering  and  communication 
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“At  first  the  Russian  enfisted  men  seemed 
scared  of  us,  but  soon  they  started  coming 
out  wanting  to  trade.” 


Above:  Russian  RADM  Comoyedoff, 
chief  of  the  Baltic  Squadron,  is  given  a 
tour  of  the  engineering  spaces  of  USS 
Deyo  in  Kiel,  Germany. 

skills.  However,  for  18  men  of  USS 
Deyo  (DD  989),  the  most  memorable 
part  was  the  at-sea  transfer  to 
Bditel’niy. 

Senior  Chief  Electronics  Techni- 
cian Craig  Adkins  said  in  his  17-year 
naval  career  he  never  expected  to 
board  a Russian  warship  at  sea. 

"1  was  given  a tour  through  their 
topside  spaces,  the  weapons  sys- 
tems, through  the  combat  infor- 
mation center,  central  control  sta- 
tion, engine  rooms  and  signal  bridge, 
which  was  all  very  interesting,"  said 
Adkins.  "But  like  everyone  else,  1 
was  interested  in  meeting  my  Rus- 
sian counterparts." 

U.S.  Naval  Academy  Midshipman 
1st  Class  Michael  Nelms  performed 
his  summer  cruise  on  Deyo  during 

NOVEMBER  1993 


BaltOps  '93.  Nelms  who  speaks 
fluent  Russian,  served  as  an  inter- 
preter. 

"What  1 liked  most  about  the 
cruise  was  speaking  to  the  Russians 
in  their  own  language,"  Nelms  said. 
"This  trip  made  all  of  the  time  1 
spent  in  various  classrooms  learning 
Russian  worthwhile." 

Nelms  performed  introductions 
and  translated  questions  American 
sailors  had  about  the  ship  and  crew, 
but  his  Russian  language  skills  were 
also  used  to  help  with  some  very 


important  negotiations  — trading  for 
souvenirs. 

"At  first  the  Russian  enlisted  men 
seemed  scared  of  us,"  said  Mess 
Specialist  1st  Class  James  Hilliard, 
Deyo  ship's  cook,  "but  soon  they 
started  coming  out  wanting  to  trade. 
1 traded  some  cigarettes,  a lighter 
and  a couple  of  bucks  for  hats  for  my 
three  children  and  myself." 

Adkins,  who  collects  flags  of  coun- 
tries from  his  travels,  exchanged  an 
American  flag  for  a naval  ensign  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 
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Right:  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  Midshipman 
1st  Class  Michael 
Nelms,  who  speaks 
fluent  Russian,  served 
as  an  interpreter  for 
the  men  of  Deyo  who 
transferred  at-sea  to 
Bditel’niy. 


Story  by  JOC  Michael  Gallagher 


Below:  The  Soviet  Krivak- 
class  frigate  “801”  and 
USS  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower as  they  appeared 
during  the  time  period 
when  the  “801”  shad- 
owed “Ike”  off  the  coast 
of  Lebanon. 


s USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69)  cruised  off  the  coast  of 
Lebanon,  a Soviet  Krivak-class  frigate  observed  her  every 
move.  It's  mission  was  apparently  to  monitor  "Ike's"  opera- 
tions. After  getting  in  the  way  once,  the  frigate,  known  only 
by  hull  number  801,  learned  to  keep  a safe  distance.  A mutual 
respect  for  seamanship  developed  as  many,  many  months  passed. 

For  700  days  at  sea,  from  1981  thru  1984,  then-CAPT  E.  W.  Clexton  Jr. 
served  as  commanding  officer  of  the  carrier.  During  that  time  801  faithfully 
shadowed  Ike.  To  Clexton,  it  became  almost  normal  to  see  801  standing  off, 
a sort  of  ever-present  part  of  his  battle  group. 

Now  a vice  admiral  and  deputy  commander-in-chief,  U.S.  Naval  Forces 
Europe,  Clexton  was  in  Kiel,  Germany,  recently  between  the  two  phases  of 
BaltOps  '93  and  was  on  a tour  aboard  the  Russian  destroyer  during  Kiel 
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Above:  Russian  sailor  hats  are  stored 
on  top  of  a wooden  cabinet  aboard 
Bditel’niy.  Wooden  cabinets  are  not 
allowed  on  U.S.  Navy  ships. 

''Obviously  they  weren't  able  to 
use  it  anymore,  and  the  new  Russian 


naval  ensign  the  ship  was  flying  was 
the  only  one  they  had,  so  that's  how 
I got  a Soviet  naval  ensign.  It  will  be 
prominently  displayed  in  my  collec- 
tion of  approximately  60  national 
flags,"  Adkins  said. 

Seaman  Mark  Pickett  talked  with 
a captain  on  board  the  Bditel’niy. 
Picket  was  surprised  to  learn  how 
little  Russian  sailors  are  paid.  "Their 
enlisted  personnel  make  $2.80  a 
month,  while  their  officers  make 
$300  a month,"  he  said. 


Nelms  said  that  he,  like  many 
other  Americans  who  lived  through 
the  Cold  War,  always  thought  of  the 
Russians  as  ".  . . faceless  opponents. 
But  when  I was  on  their  ship  and 
spent  time  talking  to  their  officers 
and  men,  I realized  they  were  just 
people  like  everybody  else."  □ 


Jones  is  the  executive  officer  and  Banis- 
ter is  a reservist  assigned  to  the  Office  of 
Information  Det.  518,  Chicago. 


Week.  The  Admiral  of  the  Baltic  Sea  Flotilla,  Adm.  Comoyadoff,  made 
introductions  including  that  of  his  chief  of  staff,  a senior  captain  from  the 
Russian  surface  warfare  community. 

In  polite  conversation,  the  officer  asked  Clexton  on  what  ship  he  had 
served  as  commanding  officer.  When  Clexton  replied  it  had  been  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  from  1981  to  1984,  the  Russian's  eyes  got  wide  and  he  broke  into 
a broad  smile.  He  mentioned  he  had  also  served  in  the  Mediterranean  from 
1981  to  1983,  commanding  a Krivak-class  frigate  with  the  hull  number  801. 

Both  men  realized  at  about  the  same  moment  that  they  had  in  fact  sailed 
together.  A warm  handshake  followed,  and  Clexton  mused  that  he  had 
always  wanted  to  meet  the  Russian  captain.  "I  have  many  pictures  of  your 
ship,"  teased  Clexton.  Equally  warmly,  the  Russian  captain  replied,  "and  I 
have  many  of  your  ship  as  well."  □ 
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Amongst  ^ 

mosquitoes, 

JROTC  cadeti 


Story  by  JOl  Steve  Orr  and  Cpl.  M,  E.  McLean. 


Canoeing  on  the  lake, 
archery  in  the 
meadow,  and  a big 
bonfire  at  night  are  all 
images  of  summer 
camp.  But  when  more  than  250  D.C. 
area  Junior  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  (JROTC)  cadets  went  to 
"summer  camp"  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va., 
recently,  they  came  away  with 
entirely  differ- 
ent images. 

The  high 
school  JROTC 
cadets  took 
part  in  an  inten- 
sive eight-day 
program  to 
familiarize 
them  with  the 
missions  of  the 
Army,  Navy, 

Air  Force  and 
Marine  Corps.  "We  want  them  to 
see  the  positive  things  the  armed 
services  are  doing,"  explained  Army 
Col.  George  Fiudgens,  director  of 
military  science  for  the  JROTC  pro- 
gram in  D.C.  "At  the  same  time,  we 
try  to  show  them  that  everything 
the  services  do  has  a technological 
base." 

To  achieve  this  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  cadets  went  "in  the 
field"  from  Belvoir,  visiting  Dover 
Air  Force  Base  in  Delaware,  and 
Little  Creek  Amphibious  Base  and 
Quantico  Marine  Base,  both  in  Vir- 
ginia. There  was  rappelling  and  con- 
fidence-course training  at  Belvoir, 
marksmanship  training  at  Quantico 
and  ship-handling  using  radio-con- 
trolled models  at  Little  Creek. 


The  cadets  also  got  close-up  looks  s 
at  some  of  the  military's  most  o 
sophisticated  vehicles,  including  % 
Army  helicopters  and  Navy  LCACs  o. 
(air  cushion  landing  craft).  At  Little  | 
Creek,  an  amphibious  assault  in  g 
miniature  explained  the  planning  i 
and  execution  of  military  opera-  “ 
tions. 

Developing  an  appreciation  for 
teamwork  and 
professional 
achievement 
lay  at  the  heart 
of  the  JROTC 
summer  camp. 
"These  kids 
come  on  board, 
and  suddenly 
they  become 
members  of  a 
group,  mem- 
bers of  a team," 

Hudgens  said. 

"The  self  discipline  I have  gained 
has  helped  me  to  do  better  in 
school,"  said  Jocelyn  Walker. 

"JROTC  instills  in  these  students 
the  determination  and  motivation 
to  achieve  personal  and  professional 
excellence,"  said  Hudgens.  "In 
doing  this,  the  cadets  are  not  only 
doing  themselves  a favor,  but  future 
generations  as  well."  □ 

Orr  is  a Norfolk-based  staff  writer  for 
All  Hands.  McLean  is  a staff  writer  for 
the  Quantico  Sentry,  Quantico,  Va. 


Future  sailors  and  Marines  got  a taste  of 
the  military  by  participating  in  many 
training  exercises,  such  as  close-order 
drill,  rappeling,  tackling  the  confidence 
course  and  marksmanship. 


“The  self  discipline  I 
have  gained  has 
helped  me  to  do  better 
in  school.” 
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ttend  “summer  camp 
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Story  and  photo  by  J02  Kevin  Stephens 


aptain  Ahab,  Seaman 
Jonesy  and  Jonah  — 
these  sailors  all  have 
something  in  com- 
mon. At  some  point  in 
their  lives  they  spent  time 
pondering  whales.  This 
also  gives  them  some- 
thing in  common  with  a 
group  of  decidedly  non- 
fictional  sailors  at  the 
Naval  Ocean  Processing 
Facility  in  Dam  Neck,  Va. 

These  Navy  men  and 
women  monitor  the  Inte- 
grated Undersea  Surveil- 
lance System  (lUSS),  a network  of 
underwater  microphones  used  to 
detect  and  track  submarines.  Ocean 
systems  technician  analysts  (OTAs) 
tuned  in  to  lUSS  normally  turn  a 


deaf  ear  to  the  sounds  of  anything 
not  considered  a threat  to  national 
security.  With  the  help  of  scientists 
from  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.,  and  the  Naval  Research  Labo- 


ratory, Washington,  D.C.,  sailors 
actively  listened  for  whales  as  part  of 
a dual  use  of  lUSS  initiative  called 
Whales  '93.  The  dual  use  project 
makes  lUSS  data  available  for  non- 


military purposes. 

Cornell  marine  mammal  expert 
Dr.  Chris  Clark  said  the  sailors 
involved  in  the  project  produced 
tremendous  results.  "This  has  been 
the  most  important  breakthrough  in 
marine  mammal  study  ever. 

"In  the  first  hour,  we  recorded 
more  whale  sounds  than  have  been 
noted  in  all  previously  published 
scientific  literature.  It's  not  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  in  the  first  six 
weeks  of  this  study  there  were  more 
whale  detections  than  exist  in  the 
databases  of  U.S.  scientists  who 
have  been  collecting  data  during  the 
past  20  years  on  all  spe- 
cies of  whales  combined," 
said  Clark. 

According  to  Clark, 
using  the  lUSS  system  for 
whale  research  is  ideal 
from  a conservation 
standpoint  because  it  has 
no  impact  on  the  animals 
being  studied.  "In  the 
past,  most  of  what  we 
learned  about  whales  has  been 
derived  from  killing  them.  That's  a 
pretty  sad  statement,  but  it's  true." 

Expense  and  logistic  difficulties 
limited  most  scientific  studies  of 


“This  has  been  the  single  most 
important  breakthrough  in 
marine  mammal  study  ever.” 
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Right:  0TA2  Robert  McGuigan  and 
0TA2  Ginger  Howell  examine  a visual 
representation  of  a whale  recording  in 
the  Navy’s  lUSS  Dual  Use  Facility  at  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

whales  to  shallow  water  in  coastal 
areas.  Whales  '93  provided  scientists 
access  to  whales  in  previously  inac- 
cessihle,  deep,  "blue  water"  regions. 

"For  the  first  time,  we  had  ears  on 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  So  instead 
of  being  restricted  to  the  coast,  you 
are  now  a giant  lying  on  the  bottom 
of  the  Atlantic  and  you  can  hear  the 
entire  ocean,"  said  Clark. 

The  ability  to  distinguish  between 
the  voices  of  whale  species  was  a key 
discovery  of  Whales  '93.  Now  scien- 
tists can  pinpoint  a particular  type  of 
whale  at  a given  location  at  a specific 
time.  Experienced  OTAs  are  taking 
this  a step  further  by  recognizing  the 
voice  patterns  of  individual  whales. 

One  particular  blue  whale,  dubbed 
"Old  Blue"  by  the  OTAs  at  Dam 
Neck,  was  tracked  for  48  straight 
days  as  he  traveled  1,450  miles 
across  the  Atlantic.  This  whale's 
journey  carried  it  from  off  the  New 
England  coast,  down  to  an  area  near 
Bermuda,  south  to  the  Florida  coast 


and  back  north  of  Bermuda. 

LT  Chuck  Gagnon,  chief  analyst 
and  operations  coordinator  for  the 
project,  took  a special  liking  to  "Old 
Blue"  and  spent  many  late  nights 


keeping  a watchful  eye  on  the 
whale's  meanderings.  "I'd  recognize 
that  animal  just  like  I'd  recognize  a 
submarine  when  it  shows  up  again," 
said  Gagnon.  "This  is  my  personal 
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blue  whale,  and  it's  very  easy  to 
recognize  him.  I've  separated  him 
from  as  many  as  seven  blue  whales 
that  we  were  holding  at  one  time. 

"When  I went  through  'A'  school 
23  years  ago,  I was 
told  these  sounds 
were  'snapping 
shrimp,"'  said  Gag- 
non. "We  never 
questioned  it,  our 
mission  was  subma- 
rines. It  still  is,  that's 
job  1,  but  as  an  addi- 
tional function  we 
have  been  able  to 
determine  these  sounds  were  origi- 
nating from  blue  whales." 

Advancing  whale  research  wasn't 
the  only  goal  of  Whales  '93.  "We've 
been  able  to  refine  our  positioning 
techniques  we  use  for  normal 
national  defense  work  by  working 
with  the  whales,"  said  Gagnon.  "It's 
given  us  a heckuva  lot  of  knowledge 
about  the  Western  Atlantic  basin. 
We'll  enjoy  having  better  command 
and  control  of  that  environment  by 
knowing  what  we  face  and  what 
those  other  sounds  out  there  are." 

The  core  research  for  Whales  '93 
was  performed  by  OTAs  at 
Dam  Neck  who  scanned 
countless  visual  representa- 
tions of  the  sounds  picked  up 
by  lUSS.  These  representa- 
tions, called  spectragrams, 
allow  OTAs  to  filter  the 
sound  picture  and  pick  out 
particular  noisemakers,  like 
whales  and  submarines.  One 
submariner  noted  it's  easier 
to  track  whales  than  sub- 
marines because  submarines 
try  very  hard  to  be  quiet, 
while  whales  love  to  make  a 
lot  of  noise. 

Submarine  tracker  turned 
whale  sleuth  OTA2  Ginger 
Howell  agrees  that  whale 
hunting  is  a more  relaxed 
pursuit.  "When  you're  deal- 
ing with  Russian  subma- 


rines, you  have  time  requirements  to 
get  that  data  out  to  the  fleet.  With 
the  whales  there  is  no  rush,  so 
there's  more  time  to  analyze  the 
information  and  we've  built  quite  a 


“When  I went  through  ‘A’  school  23 
years  ago,  I was  told  these  sounds 
were  ‘snapping  shrimp.’” 


database,"  said  Howell. 

The  information  learned  from  the 
project  should  pay  big  dividends 
toward  the  Navy's  goal  of  lessening 
its  impact  on  the  environment.  The 
Navy  plans  to  use  Whales  '93  data  as 
an  undersea  locator  service  and 
avoid  planning  exercises  and  opera- 
tions in  areas  found  to  have  con- 
centrations of  whales.  "We'll  know 
that  what  we  are  doing  isn't  a prob- 
lem for  whales  because  they  won't 
be  there.  We'll  know  they  aren't 
there  because  we  looked  and  made 
sure  of  it,"  said  Howell. 


With  this  year's  study  complete, 
the  sailors  and  researchers  involved 
in  the  project  say  they  look  forward 
to  learning  more  about  Earth's  larg- 
est inhabitants  next  year  with 
Whales  '94. 

"We  have  done  more 
in  one  year  with  the 
Navy's  help  than  has 
been  accomplished  in 
30  years  by  the  scien- 
tific community,"  said 
Glark.  "It  came  down 
to  the  trenches.  That's 
where  the  success 
really  came  about.  It 
was  the  expertise  of  the  operators 
who,  on  a day-to-day  basis,  were 
looking  at  the  spectragrams,  listen- 
ing to  the  sounds  and  annotating 
that  material.  These  sailors  are  first- 
rate  scientists."  □ 


Stephens  is  a photo] oumalist  for  All 
Hands 

Visual  representations  of  sound 
recorded  beneath  the  ocean,  called 
spectragrams,  are  studied  by  ocean 
systems  technician  analysts  tracking 
whale  movements  in  the  Atlantic.  The 
sound  noted  on  this  spectrogram  was 
made  by  a blue  whale. 
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Capturing 

moments 


Naval  Imaging  Command 
celebrates  50  years  of  naval  photography 

Story  by  J02  Kevin  Stephens 


ne  picture  is  worth  1,000  words,  espe- 
cially for  military  strategists.  Images  can 
provide  the  key  to  unlocking  the  door  to 
victory.  For  50  years.  Naval  Imaging 
Com- 


mand, the  Navy's  prin- 
cipal still  and  motion 
picture  production 
activity,  has  provided 
the  vital  images  needed 
by  leaders  and  plan- 
ners. 

Driven  by  the  press- 
ing needs  of  war,  the 
Navy  formed  a partner- 
ship with  the  Eastman- 
Kodak  Company  in 
1943  and  created  the 
Navy  Photographic  Sci- 
ence Laboratory 

(NPSL),  the  activity 
that  eventually  became 
Naval  Imaging  Com- 
mand. The  state-of-the-o 
art  facility  housed  the 
latest  innovations  in 
still  and  motion  picture 
production  and  process- 
ing. 

During  World  War  II, 
NPSL  became  a key 
intelligence  center, 
where  countless  recon- 
naissance photographs 
were  analyzed.  Much  of 
the  planning  for  the  D- 
Day  invasion  took 


place  in  the  lab  where  a huge  photo  mosaic  of  the 
Normandy  coast  was  created  to  assist  the  mission 
planners.  Later,  during  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars, 
the  facility  became  a clearing  house  for  photos  docu- 
menting those  con- 
flicts. The  command 
also  produced  thou- 
sands of  military  train- 
ing films  on  a wide 
range  of  subjects. 

One  day  after  mark- 
ing its  50th  anniversary 
on  September  30  at 
Naval  Station  Anacos- 
tia,  Washington,  D.C., 
Naval  Imaging  Com- 
mand was  disestab- 
lished and  its  functions 
absorbed  into  the 
Naval  Media  Center. 

Here  are  some  of  the 
photographs  from 
World  War  II  that  made 
a difference,  helping  to 
tell  the  Navy's  role  to 
America. 


Stephens  is  a photojour- 
nalist for  All  Hands. 


A chief  petty  officer 
directs  the  loading  of  a 
torpedo  on  a submarine 
at  New  London,  Conn., 
circa  1 943. 
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U.S.  Navy  photo 


. . Photograph  everything  that 
happens  . . . But  above  all,  concen- 


trate on  the  men.  . . CAPT 
Edward J.  Steichen,  commander  of 
the  Navy’s  Combat  Photographic 
Units  during  World  War  II. 


Right  An  F-6F  moves  for- 
ward to  “spread”  aboard 
USS  Yorktown  in  1944. 


Below.  Rare  S03C-3 
Seamews  on  fantail  catapult 
of  USS  Biloxi  (CL  80)  during 
shakedown  cruise  near 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  in 
Oct.  1943. 


Right.  Navy  “Top  Gun,”  CDR 
David  McCampbell,  shot  down 
34  Japanese  planes  during 
World  War  II  in  his  F6-F  Hellcat. 


Far  right.  Aboard  USS  Lex- 
ington, VF-16  Commanding 
Officer,  LCDR  Paul  D.  Buie, 
briefs  his  pilots  for  an  upcom- 
ing mission  during  the  Gilberts 
Operation  in  December  1943. 


Right  Navy  pilot,  J.F.  Gray  stands  on  the  wing 
of  his  Hellcat  aboard  USS  Yorktown  in  Octo- 
ber 1943. 


Below.  A Douglas  SBD-3  Dauntless  bomber’s 
gunner  tests  his  .30  caliber  machine  guns. 
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Photo  by  CAPT  Edward  J.  Steichen 


This  is 


not  a drill! 


Story  by  JOC  Bill  W.  Love,  photo  by  JOl  Dan  Hetlage 


Unrelenting  rain,  swol- 
len rivers  and  over- 
flowing levies  inun- 
dated mid-Western 
eommunities  this 
summer,  prompting  the  Ameriean 
Red  Cross  and  other  emergeney 
relief  ageneies  to  sound  the  alarm. 
Navy  reeruiters  in  Manhattan,  Kan., 
were  quick  to  respond. 

Radioman  2nd  Class  Roy  McClain 
and  Machinist's  Mate  2nd  Class 
Dennis  J.  Byrne,  both  of  Navy 
Recruiting  Station  (NRS)  Manhat- 
tan, called  on  their  Delayed  Entry 
Program  members  (DEPers)  to  help. 
With  17  of  their  22  DEPers  in  tow, 
McClain  and  Byrne  reported  to  the 
central  fire  station  where  relief 
efforts  were  being  coordinated. 

The  future  sailors 
were  issued  shovels 
and  began  filling 
sandbags  to  be  used 
at  a local  residential 
area.  "The  waters 
from  the  north  were 
draining  into  a reser- 
voir with  very  little 
levee  protection," 
said  Byrne.  "When  it 
spilled  over  the  top, 
the  water  flowed 
into  the  Big  Blue 
River,  which  in  turn 
flowed  out  to  the 
Kansas  River.  They 
both  rose  exces- 
sively and  back- 
flowed,  flooding  the 


"The  [DEPers]  performance  was 
phenomenal,"  said  Byrne.  "These 
kids  didn't  waste  any  time  getting  in 
the  action,  pitching  in  and  starting 
the  bagging  operation  for  the  com- 
munity. I was  really  impressed." 

After  finishing  the  sandbag  effort, 
the  NRS  Manhattan  DEPers  assisted 
at  Red  Cross  displaced-family  shel- 
ters for  a week,  manning  phone  lines 
and  distributing  supplies. 

Manhattan,  Kan.,  — population 
37,712  — is  far  from  any  Navy 
surroundings.  But  the  way  its  Navy 


ICFR  Braeden  Battles  helps  Army,  Air 
Force  and  National  Guard  personnel 
place  sandbags  along  Main  Street,  in 
Festus,  Mo.  Authorities  estimate  the 
flood  caused  $10  billion  in  damages 
throughout  the  Midwest. 


recruiters  and  their  DEPers  quickly 
answered  the  community's  call  for 
help  will  make  it  tough  for  the 
townsfolk  to  forget  their  sailor 
neighbors.  □ 


Love  is  assigned  to  Navy  Recruiting 
Area  1 , Dallas,  and  Hetlage  is  assigned 
to  Navy  Recuiting  District  St.  Louis. 


Sailors 


When  the  "Great  Flood  of 
1993"  hit  the  Midwest 
head-on,  sailors,  along 
with  the  other  armed  services,  were 
on-scene  to  shower  the 
area  with  relief. 

Recruiters,  support  per- 
sonnel, Navy  Delayed 
Entry  Personnel  (DEPers) 
and  sailors  on  leave  rallied 
to  the  aid  of  their  commu- 
nities. Though  the  work 
was  hard  and  the  heat 
unbearable,  with  tempera- 
tures in  the  mid  '90s  and 
humidity  to  match,  an 
unending  mountain  of 
sandbags  had  to  be  filled, 
moved  and  placed  ahead 
of  high  waters. 

Navy  volunteers,  along 
with  scores  of  others, 
began  sandbagging  when 
the  waters  first  began  to 


entire  area. 
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hower  the  Midwest  with  relief 


Story  and  photo  by  JOl  Dan  Hetlage 


rise  in  early  June.  While  sandbagging 
efforts  were  sometimes  initially  suc- 
cessful, many  levees  were  not  able  to 
withstand  the  pressure  for  prolonged 
periods  of  time  — thereby  testing  the 
can-do  spirit  of  Navy  volunteers. 

In  spite  of  the  tragedy  brought  by 
the  flood,  the  spirit  of  volunteerism 
has  brought  together  a community 
within  a community.  And  at  the 
core  of  this  new  community  are  the 
Navy  men  and  women  being  good 
shipmates  to  their  midwestern 
neighbors.  □ 

Hetlage  is  assigned  to  Navy  Recruiting 
District  St.  Louis. 


Everyone’s  life  was  affected  by  the 
flood  and  neighbor  worked  with  neigh- 
bor to  minimize  the  damage. 
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It’s  an  EASI  fix 

Story  and  photos  by  J02  Ray  Mooney 


Computers  are  making  life  a little  easier  for 
servicemembers  and  a little  less  hectic  for 
disbursing  clerks  and  personnelmen  in  the  San 
Diego  area.  Three  terminals  tie  customers  directly  into 
Personnel  Support  Detachment  (PSD)  San  Diego's  cen- 
tral database  to  make  their  own  changes  to  personnel 
and  pay  records.  The  program  is  called  EASI-Change, 
short  for  Easy  Automated  Service  Information  Change, 
and  serves  all  16  detachments  of  Personnel  Support 
Activity  (PSA)  San  Diego. 

"The  system  is  user  friendly,  so  it's  quite  easy,"  said 
Disbursing  Clerk  2nd  Class  Percy  N.  Barroquillo,  the 
EASI-Change  coordinator  for  disbursing  at  PSD  San 
Diego.  "All  you  have  to  do  is  sit  down  and  it  will  tell  you 
step-by-step  what  to  do." 

EASI-Change  can  perform  four  major  transactions: 
starting  and  changing  direct  deposit  accounts;  starting, 
changing  and  stopping  allotments;  changing  exemptions 
or  marital  status  on  W-4  forms,-  and  changing  addresses 
or  adding  dependents  to  Page  2s. 

Making  an  error  during  the  EASI-Change  process  isn't 
a problem  either.  "If  someone  makes  a mistake,  they  can 
escape  or  cancel  the  transaction  at  any  time,"  said 
LCDR  Cathy  Thomas,  officer-in-charge  at  the  Naval 
Station  San  Diego  PSD.  "If  they  make  a mistake  and 
don't  know  it,  that's  where  the  disbursing  clerks  or 
personnelmen  come  into  it." 


EASI-Change  eases  some  of  the  workload  on  PSD 
personnel,  but  providing  marriage  licenses,  birth  certifi- 
cates and  direct  deposit  forms  isn't  a thing  of  the  past. 
"The  program  doesn't  require  fewer  documents," 
explained  Personnelman  2nd  Class  Todd  A.  Jackson  of 
PSD  San  Diego.  "If  a document  is  required,  the  member 
still  has  to  bring  it  in.  It's  just  that  instead  of  the  PN  or 
DK  entering  it  in  the  system,  the  customer  does  it." 

"I'm  starting  an  allotment,"  said  Chief  Electronics 
Technician  (SW)  James  I.  Fausett  of  the  Mobile  Techni- 
cal Unit,  Naval  Station  San  Diego.  "Usually  going  to  the 
desk  is  time-consuming  because  you  have  to  wait  while 
others  are  taken  care  of.  So  far,  this  seems  pretty  easy 
and  it  takes  less  time.  And  time  is  money." 

Future  plans  for  EASI-Change  will  include  variable 
housing  allowance  verifications,  punching  up  your  pay 
record  to  check  your  disbursing  account,  making 
changes  to  your  record  from  a PSD  away  from  your 
permanent  duty  station  and  a Navywide  network  that 
ties  all  PSAs  and  PSDs  together. 

Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 

Above  left  The  EASI-Change  computer  walks  sailors  through 
simple  service  record  changes  and  makes  sure  each  entry  is 
correct. 

Above  right  Sailors  save  time  for  both  themselves  and  the 
staff  of  PSD  by  using  the  EASI-Change  system. 
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Facing  incredible  odds 


R-YV-^ 
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Story  and  photo  by  J02  Ray  Mooney 


nderdogs  are  popular 
in  sports.  Facing 
incredible  odds  and 
coming  out  on  top  is 
the  stuff  dreams  are 
made  of.  Well,  the  dream  is  real  lor 
Gunner's  Mate  (Guns)  2nd  Class 
George  L.  Conley,  the  new  National 
Physique  Committee  California 
Novice  Body-  building  champion. 

In  his  debut  appearance  in  a body- 
building competition,  the  25 -year- 
old  competed  in  the  lightweight 
class,  taking  top  honors  and  then 
competed  against  three  other  weight 
classes  for  the  overall  championship. 

“It's  pretty  rare  for  a lightweight 
to  beat  out  a heavyweight,"  the 
5-foot-6-inch,  146-pound  champion 
said  of  winning  the  overall  title. 
“They  have  a lot  more  mass." 

However,  Conley's  aggressiveness 
on  stage  proved  to  be  the  difference. 

“During  the  final  pose-down,  I 
jumped  down  off  the  bodybuilders' 
platform,"  he  said.  “I  got  right  down 
in  front  of  the  judges  and  took  the 
focus  off  the  heavyweight." 

Conley  said  he  has  been  training 
seriously  for  the  last  year  and  a half. 
“I  have  always  admired  professional 
bodybuilders  and  dreamed  of  one  day 
standing  on  stage,  posing  in  front  of 
an  audience." 

Conley  entered  on  the  advice  of  a 
friend.  “He  showed  me  a tape  of  the 


GMG2  George  L.  Conley  pumps  up  in  an 
effort  to  continue  his  success  as  a 
bodybuilding  champion. 

previous  year's  competition  and 
encouraged  me  to  try." 

“Our  shop  has  a good  policy  on 
working  out,"  said  CMC  Rolland  D. 
Ullery,  Conley's  supervisor  at  the 
Ship's  Intermediate  Maintenance 
Activity,  Naval  Station  San  Diego. 
“We  encourage  people  to  stay  in 
good  shape.  We  saw  the  sacrifices  he 
was  making  in  his  own  life  to 


achieve  this  goal  and  that  set  a good 
example  for  others  in  the  shop." 
“Some  of  the  guys  in  the  shop  have 
started  using  my  diet  along  with 
their  own  workouts,"  Conley  added. 
Low-fat,  high-protein  and  carbohy- 
drate meals  are  doing  the  trick.  They 
may  not  all  be  bodybuilding  champs, 
but  it's  a start.  And  the  starting  line 
is  where  underdogs  begin  their  jour- 
ney. □ 

Mooney  is  a San  Diego-hased  staff  writer 
for  All  Hands. 
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VC  8 helicopter  crew 
rescues  two  boaters 


A helicopter  crew  from  Fleet 
Composite  Squadron  (VC)  8 
recently  rescued  two  civilians 
whose  25-foot  catamaran  cap- 
sized northeast  of  Naval  Station 
Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico. 


Shortly  after  7 p.m.,  the  Com- 
mander Fleet  Air,  Caribbean 
duty  officer  received  notice  that 
two  people  had  been  spotted  atop 
an  overturned  catamaran  eight 
miles  from  the  base.  Within  min- 
utes, a search  and  rescue  heli- 
copter was  airborne  to  the  last 
known  position  of  the  catama- 
ran. 

"We  adjusted  the  data  we  had 
on  the  boat's  position  for  sea 
current  and  surface  drift,  and 
flew  to  the  area  we  calculated  it 
should  be,"  said  LT  John  Cram- 
mer, aircraft  commander.  "After 
20  minutes,  we  spotted  the  boat 
and  dropped  smoke  to  mark  the 
location." 

The  SFI-3  helicopter  hovered 
above  the  boat  and  lowered  Navy 
rescue  swimmer  Aviation  Elec- 
trician's Mate  2nd  Class  Jon  Byrd 
into  the  four-  to  five-foot  waves. 


The  helicopter  shone  a spotlight 
onto  the  boat,  to  mark  its  loca- 
tion some  50  feet  away,  and  Byrd 
quickly  swam  to  it. 

After  Byrd  confirmed  the  two 
were  in  good  condition,  they 


were  hoisted  into  the  helicopter. 
The  boaters  were  treated  at  U.S. 
Naval  Hospital  Roosevelt  Roads 
and  released.  ■ 

Story  by  Commander  Fleet  Air, 
Caribbean  public  affairs  office, 
photo  by  J02  Tim  Birchard. 


Music  had  been  a big  part  of 
Anthony  LaGreca's  life  until  the 
summer  of  1990,  when  he  decided  to 
bag  it  all.  Bagpipe  it,  that  is. 

Chief  Hospital  Corpsman  LaGreca 
admits  that,  as  an  Italian  growing  up 
in  New  York,  bagpipes  weren't 
exactly  a household  word.  "My  wife, 
Kathy,  got  me  interested  in  them  a 
couple  of  years  ago,"  he  said.  "She'd 
always  wanted  to  learn  how  to  play 
them."  So  the  couple  joined  the  City 
of  Denver  Pipe  Band. 

LaGreca  started  playing  the  drums 
with  the  pipe  band  but  found  it  not 
challenging  enough  and  decided  to 
take  up  bagpipes  with  his  wife.  His 
daughter,  Theresa,  also  took  up 
highland  dancing  and  participates  in 
Scottish  festivals. 

Learning  to  play  the  pipes  takes 
dedication  and  endurance.  LaGreca 
and  his  wife  practice  several  hours 
each  week,  either  by  themselves  or 
with  the  band.  "When  we  practice  at 
home  now,  the  neighbors  or  pets 
don't  complain  anymore.  In  fact,  it's 
kind  of  a novelty."  ■ 


HMC  Anthony  LaGreca  gives  a demon- 
stration on  the  techniques  of  playing  the 
bagpipes. 

Story  by  LCDR  Roger  Miller,  photo  by 
PHI  Nicholas  Schafer;  both  are  assigned 
to  Naval  Reserve  Readiness  Center, 
Denver. 

ALL  HANDS 


Senior  Chief  Boiler  Technician 
(SW)  Jerry  Haueter  has  seen  a lot  of 
USS  America  (CV  66),  going  from 
seaman  recruit  to  senior  chief  petty 
officer  onboard.  In  14  years  of  active- 
duty  service,  he  has  spent  nearly  10 
on  the  ship,  seeing  nine  command- 
ing officers  come  and  go. 

Haueter's  first  tour  on  America 
started  in  1979  as  a seaman  recruit. 
During  that  tour  he  advanced 


BTCS(SW)  Jerry  Haueter,  (right)  Engi- 
neering Officer  of  the  Watch,  talks  shop 
with  America’s  “Oil  King,”  BTC  Tom 
Jackson. 

through  2nd  class  and  was  selected 
for  1st  class  before  reporting  to  shore 
duty  at  Great  Lakes,  111.  From  there, 
he  was  assigned  to  USS  John  King 
(DDG  3)  for  a year-and-a-half.  In 
1990,  he  returned  to  the  carrier.  His 
long  run  with  the  ship  came  to  a 
close  recently  when  America 
returned  to  Norfolk  and  he  trans- 
ferred to  Portsmouth,  Va.  Still,  if  he 
has  his  way,  his  days  on  the  ship  may 
not  be  over. 

"Every  stripe  I ever  put  on  was 
because  of  America,"  Haueter  said. 
"[She]  was  the  first  place  I actually 
got  to  put  my  clothes  away  and  stay 
for  more  than  a couple  of  years.  I 
decided  to  stick  around."  ■ 

Story  and  photo  by  JOC  Paul  Brown, 
assigned  to  USS  America  (CV  66). 
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Sailor  reunites  with 
mother  after  21  years 


After  78  consecutive  days  at  sea, 
most  sailors  and  Marines  embarked 
on  USS  Theodore  Roosevelt  (GVN 
71 ) were  eager  to  call  home  when  the 


and  a photo  album  of  baby  pictures 
to  Chaplain  (CDR)  Lee  Guarnieri, 
TR's  command  chaplain.  The  lettet, 
which  arrived  a few  days  before  the 


ship  arrived  in  Rhodes,  Greece.  For 
one  sailor,  who  works  in  the  ship's 
carrier  intelligence  center's  (CVIC) 
photo  lab,  it  was  a very  special  phone 
call. 

For  the  first  time  in  almost  21 
years.  Photographer's  Mate  3rd 
Class  George  DelMoral  talked  to  his 
mother,  Nelida  Maldonado. 

When  DelMoral  was  3 years  old, 
his  father  took  him  and  moved  to 
Miami.  "My  dad  told  me  my  mom's 
name  and  gave  me  a picture  of  her 
when  I was  10  or  11  years  old  . . . 
unfortunately  the  picture  got  lost." 
He  still  had  hope  of  seeing  his 
mother  again  one  day. 

His  mother  didn't  give  up  hope 
either.  DelMoral's  uncle  recently 
showed  her  a picture  of  her  son  and 
told  her  he  thought  he  was  in  the 
Navy.  She,  in  turn,  hired  a private 
investigator  who  found  out  he  was 
stationed  aboard  TR. 

Maldonado  didn't  know  how  her 
son  would  react  so  she  sent  a letter 


PH3  George  DelMoral  examines  the 
photo  album  his  mom  sent  him,  while 
his  ship  cruises  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

ship's  visit  to  Rhodes,  asked  for  help 
and  for  a possible  meeting. 

"I  was  so  shocked  and  happy,"  said 
DelMoral.  He  nervously  called  his 
mother  when  the  ship  got  into  port. 
"I  was  scared  because  I didn't  know 
how  to  start  the  conversation,  but 
once  I got  going  it  was  great  ...  I 
can't  describe  the  feeling." 

DelMoral  told  his  mother  that  he 
and  his  wife,  Maureen,  are  expecting 
a baby  in  November  and  she  was 
going  to  be  a grandmother.  "We  still 
have  so  much  to  talk  about,  but 
there  are  things  better  left  to  talking 
face  to  face.  We  both  just  thank  God 
we  found  each  other.  We'll  never 
lose  each  other  again."  ■ 

Story  by  JOS  Dave  Fitz,  photo  by  PH2 
Mike  Wagner;  both  are  assigned  to  USS 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN  71). 
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Russians  invade  the 
Big  Apple 


what  must  Lady  Liberty  have 
thought  when  she  saw  scads  of 
warships  headed  into  New  York 


Harbor?  She  probably  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief  when  she  found  out 
it  was  the  city's  Sixth  Annual 
Fleet  Week  celebration. 

Two  Russian  ships,  the  guided 
missile  destroyer  Bezuderzhny 
and  tanker  ship 
Sheksna,  were  on 
hand  to  help  com- 
memorate this  year's 
theme  of  the  World 
War  II  Battle  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  spring 
visit  marked  the  first 
time  since  1917  the 
Russian  navy  sailed 
into  New  York  Har- 
bor. 


on  one  side  and  the  American 
ships  on  the  other,"  said  Sally 
Seiler,  a spectator  who  enjoyed 
getting  a first-hand 
look  at  the  ships. 

East  met  West 
when  Russian  sailors 
took  to  the  streets  of 
New  York.  Even 
though  most  of  the 
sailors  did  not  speak 
English,  they  found 
the  language  of  the 
marketplaces  univer- 
sal. 

Traveling  in  groups 
of  10  or  more,  the  Russian  sailors 
were  quite  a sight  in  their  dis- 
tinctly foreign  uniforms.  But  it 
was  their  boyish  grins  and  awk- 
ward charm  that  captured 
national  media  attention  and 


It  was  a ship 
lover's  dream  come  true  to  see 
the  three-mile  long  flotilla  of  U.S. 
Navy,  Coast  Guard  and  Russian 
vessels  pull  into  the  harbor.  The 
sailors  were  greeted  by  a thunder- 
ous applause  from  hundreds  of 
flag-waving  spectators  gathered 
along  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  shoreline.  The  sound  of 
Bezuderzhny's  21 -gun  salute 
heightened  the  level  of  excite- 
ment. 

"I  felt  I was  really  in  the  midst 
of  history  . . . with  the  Russians 


Americans  hearts.  Several  pri- 
vate and  civic  organizations 
hosted  luncheons  and  other 
activities  as  a symbol  of  comrad- 
ery  and  hospitality. 

"I  thank  the  American  people 
for  welcoming  us  to  this  historic 
ceremony,"  said  Russian  sailor 
Igor  Borovikov.  ■ 


Story  and  photos  by  SN  Dawn 
Kelly-Herbin,  assigned  to  Naval 
Station  New  York  Public  Affairs. 
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USS  San  Jacinto  CG  56  Repair  3 
personnel  move  to  the  outside  of  the  ship 
to  fight  a simulated  fire  during  a recent 
damage  control  drill. 


Iq\ 


Why  is 
this 
sailor 
smiling? 


Make  your  opinions  cognt!  After  r^ently  making  ^pieichanges  to  the 
format  of  All  Hands,  we’re  taking  afeadership  surve^iiVdur  ansWei^  will 
help  us  continue  to  improve  y£fur  magazine.  Pleasie'  photoq^y  the 
following  survey  and  pass  it  to  a co-worker.  Wheri  coitipleted,  faji  it  to 
DSN  288-4747  or  (202)  433-4747.  If  you  don’t  have  access  to  a fax,  send 
the  survey  to  All  Hands  magazine,  Naval  Media  Center,  Publishing 
Division,  Naval  Station  Anacostia,  Bldg.  168, 2701  S.  Capitol  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20374-5077.  Replies  must  be  received  by  March  1, 1994. 

1.  Duty  Status; 

Active Reserve Guard Retired 

2.  Rank/Grade 

E-1/E-3 E-4/E-5 E-6/E-7 E-8/E-9 WO-1/CWO-4 0-1 /0-3 0-4/0-6 Above  0-6 

3.  Age: 

1 8-21 22-25 26-30 31  -35 36-40 41  or  more 

4.  Gender: 

Male Female 

5.  Affiliation; 

Navy Marine  Corps Civilian Family  Member 

6.  Education: 

Some  High  School High  School  Graduate Some  College Bachelor's  Degree Post-Graduate  Work  or  Degree 

7.  Ethnic  background 

African-American American  Indian Asian Hispanic Pacific  Islander White Other 

8.  Marital  Status: 

Married Single  (never  married) Single  (separated  or  divorced) Widowed 

9.  Where  do  you  maintain  your  primary  residence? 

Aboard  ship BOQ/BEQ Base  Housing Off-base  Other 

10.  How  often  do  you  see  All  Hands  magazine? 

Monthly Often  (6  issues  a year) Rarely  (3  issues  a year) Not  Sure Never  (Go  to  question  1 7) 

11.  How  long  after  publication  do  you  see  All  Hands  magazine? 

Same  month One  month  later 2 or  3 months  later More  than  3 months 

12.  How  do  you  usually  get  a copy  of  All  Hands?  (Check  one  only) 

Command  library/Magazine  rack Other  command  spaces Routing  system Passed  on  by  co-worker/friend Other 

13.  Do  you  have  problems  receiving  All  Hands?  (Check  all  that  apply) 

No Yes,  I don’t  see  every  issue Yes,  there  are  not  enough  copies  Yes,  I don't  know  where  to  get  a copy Other 

14.  When  you’re  finished  reading  All  Hands  magazine,  what  do  you  usually  do  with  your  copy?  (Check  one) 

Keep  it  for  future  reference Pass  it  to  others Leave  it  where  I found  it Take  it  home  for  family/friends Throw  it  away 

15.  How  do  you  use  All  Hands  magazine? 

Mostly  for  news/information Mostly  for  entertainment About  equally  for  news/information  and  entertainment 

16.  How  much  of  All  Hands  do  you  read? 

All Most Parts Little 

17.  What  topics  would  you  like  to  see  covered  more  in  All  Hands?  (Select  one  number  for  each  item:  More  coverage  1,  Same  coverage  2, 
Less  coverage  3,  Don’t  care  4) 

National/International  events  affecting  the  Navy Policies/programs  changes  affecting  personnel Topics  with  no  Navy  tie 

Career,  education  and  training  opportunities Navy  rights  and  benefits Family  service  programs Self-help  and  how-to  features 

Foreign  ports Travel Duty  station  features New  ships,  aircraft  and  weapons Science/research  and  development 

Navy  history  and  tradition Women  in  the  Navy Personnel  features Sports  and  recreation Health  and  Safety 

Senior  personnel  features  (CNO,  MCPON,  etc.) 
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4 The  inside  track 

Khaki  eligible  for  TERA 


6Acing  the  test 

The  write  way 


DEFYing  the  odds 

Sailors  provide  hope 


So  you  wanna  be  a frogman 

A look  at  Navy  SEALs 


BUD/S  bloom  into  SEALs 

The  first  step  is  the  hardest 


Special  delivery 

SEALs  arrive  in  style 


Marco  Polo,  See  Page  42 


The  other  silent  service 

Stealth  warriors 

Stick  to  your  RIBs 

Inflatable  support 

Cyclone  blows  into  town 

Coastal  warship  commissioned 

Sandbusters 

Attack  dune  buggies 

Bridging  the  future 

Sailors  prepare  Scouts 


Front:  QM1(SW/AW)  Jerris  L.  Bennett,  assigned  to  USS  America  (CV  66),  aced  the  March  advancement 
exam.  Learn  Bennett’s  system  on  page  6.  Photo  by  PH3  Terry  L.  Horn. 

Back:  Scouts  try  their  hand  at  the  obstacle  course  during  the  1993  National  Scout  Jamboree,  held  at 
Fort  A.P.  Hill,  Va.  Sailors  from  various  commands  shared  their  expertise  with  the  more  than  35,000 
Scouts.  Photo  by  J01  Steve  Orr. 


Jump  school 

/\  leap  of  faith 


Navy  SEALs,  See  Page  20 
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Are  you  ready  for 
deployment? 


The  way  sailors  manage 
their  personal  affairs 
directly  affects  command 
readiness.  Sailors  should 
pay  particular  attention  to 
these  areas  before  deploy- 
ing: 

• Dependent  support 
requirements.  A current 
dependent  care  certificate 
should  be  on  record,  espe- 
cially for  new  personnel. 

• Emergency  data 
forms.  Emergency  infor- 
mation should  be  filed  in 
service  records  listing 
next  of  kin  and  recipients 
of  pay  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

• Personal  will.  Has  a 
will  been  drafted,  and 
where  is  it  located?  Don't 
forget  regular  updates 
when  your  family  status 
changes,  such  as  marriage 
or  the  birth  of  a child. 

• Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance.  Coverage 
is  available,  up  to 
$200,000,  at  reasonable 
rates.  Beneficiaries  should 
be  designated  and  updated 
as  necessary. 

• Direct  deposit  of  pay 
and  allotment/payroll 
deductions.  Earnings  are 


From  the  (harthoasJ 


automatically  provided 
to  family  members,  and 
automatic  payment  of 
important  bills  may  be 
arranged. 

Mobilization  and 
deployment  checklists 
and  personal  affairs  book- 
lets and  pamphlets,  are 
available  to  members 
from  a variety  of  sources 
including  legal  assistance 
offices  and  Family  Service 
Centers.  Regular  monitor- 
ing and  maintenance  of 
your  personal  affairs  pre- 
vents future  problems  and 
promotes  command  readi- 


ness. 


Sea  Legs  now 
available 


The  newly  updated  Sea 
Legs  handbook  for 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
families  and  single  sail- 
ors and  Marines  is  now 
available. 


The  handbook  is  an 
excellent  source  of  infor- 
mation for  anyone  associ- 
ated with  the  Navy,  espe- 
cially for  those  new  to  the 
service,  and  can  be 
ordered  free  of  charge 
from:  The  Naval  Aviation 
Supply  Office,  Physical 
Distribution  Division, 
Code  103,  5801  Tabor 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19120-5099.  The  stock 
number  is  0500-LP-542- 
3600,  NavPers  15309-E. 


Tracking  the  right 
job  for  you 


DoD  sponsors  two  auto- 
mated job  referral  pro- 


Transition 
Bulletin  Board 
serves  you 


grams  which  put  you  in 
touch  with  prospective 
civilian  employers. 

• The  Defense  Out- 
placement Referral  Sys- 
tem (DORS).  This  mini- 
resume registry  and  refer- 
ral system  gives  employ- 
ers easy  access  to  military 
personnel  and  their 
spouses  who  are  seeking 
civilian  employment. 

Employers  receive  avail- 
able mini-resumes  — 25 
mini-resumes  by  fax  the 
same  business  day,  or  up 
to  100  mini-resumes  sent 
by  mail  the  next  business 
day. 

• Transition  Bulletin 
Board  (TBB).  Operation 
Transition  provides  two- 
week  or  six-month  job  ads 


on  the  electronic  Transi- 
tion Bulletin  Board  to 
individuals  at  more  than 
350  military  installations 
worldwide. 


Contact  your  local  per- 
sonnel office  or  Family 
Service  Center  for  more 
information  on  current 
transition  assistance  pro- 
grams and  coordinators. 


Navy  expanding 
ATMs  at  sea 


The  Navy  is  adding  200 
additional  automatic 
teller  machines  (ATMs)  to 
the  fleet. 


Since  the  program 
began  in  1988,  148  ships 
have  received  ATMs. 
They  are  highly  reliable 
and  accessible  24-hours-a- 
day.  Shipboard  ATMs  are 
not  linked  to  banks  or 


AT  SEA 


Automatic  Teller 
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credit  unions,  but  are  used 
only  to  disburse  pay.  Sail- 
ors designate  an  amount 
of  pay  to  be  withdrawn 
from  their  paycheck 
which  is  then  deposited  to 
their  shipboard  ATM 
account  and  available  for 
withdrawal  on  payday. 
The  remainder  of  their 
pay  gets  sent  to  their  nor- 
mal financial  institution. 
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IRS  may  have  a 
check  for  you 

The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (IRS)  has  good 
news  for  some  U.S.  tax- 
payers with  military 
addresses. 

More  than  1, 100  person- 
nel with  military 
addresses  have  not 
received  tax  refund 
checks  for  1991  and  previ- 
ous years.  If  you  did  not 
receive  a tax  refund  check 
during  this  period,  you 
should  submit  IRS  Form 
3911,  "Taxpayer  State- 
ment Regarding  Refund," 
or  a letter  with  social 
security  numbers, 
amount  of  refund 
expected  and  tax  year  of 
the  original  return.  Also 
include  both  the  tax- 
payer's current  address 
and  the  address  used 
when  the  refund  was  filed. 
Mail  the  form  to:  IRS, 

RO.  Box  44373,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20026. 

IRS  Form  3911  is  availa- 
ble from  IRS  representa- 
tives in  Bonn,  Germany; 
Caracas,  Venezuela,-  Lon- 
don,- Mexico  City;  Nas- 
sau, The  Bahamas; 


Ottawa;  Paris;  Riyadh, 
Saudi  Arabia;  Rome,-  Sao 
Paolo,  Brazil;  Singapore; 
Sydney,  Australia;  and 
Tokyo,  or  by  calling  the 
IRS  international  tax- 
payer service  office  at 
(202)  874-1470. 

DoD  Hotline  reduces 
fraud,  waste  and  mis- 
management 

Since  1979,  the  DoD 
Hotline  has  received  more 
than  130,000  calls  and  let- 
ters. Of  those,  more  than 
23,000  complaints  were 
examined  and  corrective 
action  initiated,  saving 
DoD  more  than  $180  mil- 
lion. 

The  hotline  relies  on 
witnesses  to  report 
actions  contrary  to  effi- 
cient and  economical  gov- 
ernment operations.  Com- 
municating with  inspec- 
tors general  without  fear 
of  recrimination  is  a cor- 


nerstone of  the  program's 
success.  The  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978,  as 
amended,  and  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  of 
1978  made  it  clear  that 
reprisals  against  those 
who  report  irregularities 
will  not  be  tolerated. 

To  report  needed 
improvements  and  sus- 
pected problems,  call  the 
DoD  Hotline  at  1-800- 
424-9098,  (703)  693-5080 
or  (DSN)  223-5080. 
Address  mail  to  Defense 
Hotline,  The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C.  20301- 
1900. 

Marines  looking  for 
command  recruiters 

Marine  Corps  Recruit- 
ing Station,  San  Diego  is 
looking  for  native  south- 
ern California  Marines  for 
the  Command  Recruiting 
Program. 

The  station  encom- 


passes San  Diego,  Impe- 
rial, Riverside,  San  Bernar- 
dino and  Yuma  counties, 
and  the  Upland/Pomona/ 
Ontario,  Calif.,  areas.  All 
enlisted  Marines,  includ- 
ing those  who  enlisted  in 
these  areas,  are  encour- 
aged to  participate.  Those 
selected  for  the  program 
are  authorized  temporary 
additional  duty  (permis- 
sive basis). 

Lance  corporals  and  cor- 
porals can  earn  bonus 
points  for  promotion,  and 
other  incentives  apply  to 
Marines  of  other  ranks. 
This  program  can  aid 
Marines  who  are  contem- 
plating recruiting  duty. 


Additionally,  the  Com- 
mand Recruiting  Program 
allows  Marines  to  spend 
time  at  home  without  los- 
ing leave. 

All  Marines  are  eligible 
upon  command  approval. 
If  interested,  contact  Staff 
Sgt.  Woodmancy  at  (619) 
688-1508. 
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15-year  retirement  offered  on  volunteer  basis 


Story  by  BuPers  Public  Affairs 


Commanders  with  at  least  two  years  time 
in  grade,  lieutenant  commanders  passed 
over  for  promotion  to  commander  and 
senior  and  master  chief  petty  officers  in  61 
overmanned  ratings  are  eligible  for  the 
15-plus  year  retirement  program. 

Authorized  by  Congress  as  a short-term  program  to 
help  the  armed  services  downsize,  the  Temporary  Early 
Retirement  Authority  (TERA)  permits  the  services  to 
retire  selected  military  personnel  who  have  between  15 
and  20  years  of  service.  They  receive  full  retirement 
benefits,  but  a somewhat  smaller 
monthly  payment,  depending  on 
total  years  of  service. 

According  to  VADM  R.J.  Zla- 
toper.  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
the  Navy's  plans  for  TERA  in 
FY94  focus  primarily  on  the  officer 
ranks.  This  reflects  the  acceler- 
ated manpower  reduction  require- 
ments in  the  amended  FY94 
budget. 

Authority  for  early  retirement 
gives  the  Navy  a means  to  make 
significant  additional  reductions 
necessary  in  FY94  while  continu- 
ing to  offer  retirement  benefits  to 
lieutenant  commanders  who  have 
failed  to  be  selected  two  or  more 
times.  As  a matter  of  policy,  the 
Navy  has  permitted  most  of  these 
officers  to  continue  serving  on 
active  duty  until  they  became 
eligible  for  retirement.  Under 
revised  FY94  continuation  policy 
(Nav Admin  110/93),  most  will 
now  be  required  to  leave  the  Navy 
by  Sept.  1,  1994,  if  they  have  at 
least  15  years  of  service. 

Some  other  career  Navy  person- 
nel will  be  asked  to  retire  under 
TERA  if  they  meet  certain  criteria. 


These  include  Nurse  Corps  lieutenants  previously  con- 
tinued on  active  duty  who  have  15  to  20  years  of  service, 
and  personnel  on  permanent  limited  duty  with  less  than 
30  percent  disability  and  between  15  and  20  years  of 
service. 

The  number  of  early  retirements  that  will  be  approved 
by  the  Navy  for  FY94  is  limited  by  available  funding  to 
approximately  2,000.  Zlatoper  explained  the  FY94  offi- 
cer continuation  policy,  as  spelled  out  in  NavAdmin 
110/93.  "We  cannot  meet  new  loss  requirements  and 
maintain  readiness  using  selective  early  retirements, 
involuntary  release  of  some  reserve 
officers,  the  Voluntary  Separation 
Incentive  (VSl)  and  Special  Separa- 
tion Benefit  (SSB)  with  its  congres- 
sionally  imposed  limitations  and 
voluntary  resignations  and  releases 
alone." 

Use  of  TERA  in  the  enlisted  ranks 
will  be  limited  to  what  Zlatoper 
called  "force  shaping"  — trimming 
overmanned  paygrades  and  special- 
ties. E-8s  and  E-9s  eligible  to  volun- 
teer for  early  retirement  are  the 
same  group  previously  eligible  to 
apply  for  VSI  or  SSB.  Those  who  t 
have  applied  for  VSI  or  SSB  can  ( 
cancel  that  request  and  apply  for  j, 
TERA  instead.  If  not  accepted  for 
early  retirement,  the  original  ^ 
request  will  be  reinstated  if  the 
individual  desires. 

Detailed  information  on  eligibil-  ) 
ity  and  application  procedures  is  in  ; 
NavAdmin  111/93. 

TERA  participants  will  retire  or  i 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  * 
between  now  and  September  1994. 
FY94  TERA  eligibility  for  TAR 
(Training  and  Administration  of 
Reserves)  personnel  is  under 
review.  □ 

ALL  HANDS  i 


Those  eligible  for  TERA  on  a 
purely  volunteer  basis  include: 


• Chief  warrant  officers 

(CW02/3/4)  with  between  17  and 
20  years  of  service,  at  least  three 
years  commissioned  service  and 
two  years  time-in-grade. 

• Limited  duty  officer  lieuten- 
ants with  between  17  and  20  years 
of  service,  at  least  eight  years 
commissioned  service  and  two 
years  time-in-grade. 

• Once  passed  over  lieutenant 
commanders  (with  some  excep- 
tions). 

• Commanders  who  have  two 
years  time-in-grade  (with  some 
exceptions), 

• Senior  and  master  chief  petty 
officers  in  certain  skill  areas  and 
with  17  to  20  years  of  service. 
Additionally,  E-8s  and  E-9s  serving 
in  non-nuclear  ratings  with  1 5 years 
of  service  are  eligible  if  they  are 
assigned  to  a unit  scheduled  to 
decommission  in  FY94  and  if  they 
are  not  under  orders.  □ 
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TERA 


Additional  informatiion  on  PACS  is 
available  through  your  local 
Family  Service  Center 
or  your  nearest 
transition  site. 


Community  service  reaps  benefits 


Those  who  retire  or  trans- 
fer to  the  Fleet  Reserve 
under  TERA  have  the 
opportunity  to  accrue  increased 
retirement  credits  if  they  work  in 
a public  and  community  service 
(PACS)  organization  after  leaving 
the  Navy.  Members  must  regis- 
ter for  PACS  prior  to  being  dis- 
charged. However,  the  service 
member  need  not  accept  employ- 
ment from  a PACS  organization 
to  qualify  for  early  retirement. 

The  advantage  of  accepting 
employment  from  a qualifying 
PACS  organization  is  the  chance 
to  earn  additional  retirement 


credit  to  be  paid  at  age  62.  Addi- 
tional retirement  credit  can  only 
be  earned  between  the  date  of 
early  retirement  and  what  would 
have  been  the  normal  retirement 


date.  Therefore,  a person  retiring 
under  TERA  must  begin  work  in 
a PACS  organization  immedi- 
ately upon  separation  to  earn  the 
full  20-year  retirement  at  age  62. 

Employment  that  qualifies  for 
PACS  retirement: 

• Education 

• Public  health  care 

• Public  safety 

• Public  housing 

• Environment 

• Law  enforcement 

• Social  services 

• Emergency  relief 

• Conservation.  □ 


Nontraditional  Teacher  Certification 


Service  members  leaving  the  Navy  who  want  to 
teach  are  often  frustrated  by  state  teacher 
certification  requirements.  Thirty  states  now  offer 
alternative  oertifioation  programs  whioh  provide  timely 
teaoher  preparation  programs  to  meet  state  teacher 
certification  requirements. 

The  programs  emphasize  working  in  the  classroom 
under  the  guidanoe  of  an  experlenoed  teaoher.  While 
they  do  require  a minimum  of  ‘how  to  teach'  courses, 
the  emphasis  is  on  apprentioeship  with  a state  oertified 
teacher. 

"It’s  easier  for  servioe  members  who  are  retiring, 
voluntarily  leaving  the  military  or  facing  separation 
beoause  of  DoD’s  personnel  drawdown  [to  transition 
into  the  teaching  profession]  with  these  programs,”  said 
Millioent  Woods,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Personal  Support,  Families  and  Education. 

"Some  alternative  certification  [programs]  take  into 
account  an  individual’s  prior  learning  and  experience 
rather  than  reviewing  grades  in  education  courses  or 
professor  reoommendations,”  Woods  added. 


"Those  in  alternative  [programs]  must  meet  the  same 
standards  and  requirements  as  those  in  the  traditional 
[programs],”  said  John  Barth,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion’s director  of  intergovernmental  affairs.  "They  aren't 
oiroumventing  the  system,”  he  said.  "They’re  just 
getting  there  a different  way.” 

Information  on  teaohing  as  a second  career  is 
available  by  writing  to: 

U.S.  Dept,  of  Education,  Office  of  Intergovernmental 
and  Interagenoy  Affairs,  Room  3073,  400  Maryland 
Ave.  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20202 
Prerequisites  for  entry  into  a oertifioation  program  are 
similar  for  each  state.  These  Include: 

• A bachelor’s  degree  with  concentration  in  the  subject 
to  be  taught, 

• A grade  point  average  of  2.5  or  higher  on  the  4-point 
scale  and 

• A passing  grade  in  a comprehensive  subject  matter 
test.  □ 

Courtesy  of  DANTES  Information  Bulletin,  Defense  Activ- 
ity for  Non-Traditional  Education  Support,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
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Acing 
the 
test 

Sailor’s  system 
gets  flawless  results 

Story  by  QM1(SW/AW)  Jerris  L.  Bennett,  photos  by  PH3 
Terry  L.  Horn 

Like  my  previous  advancement  exams,  I'd  studied 
hard  and  thought  I'd  done  reasonably  well  for  my 
first  attempt  at  the  E-6  exam.  Now,  the  long  wait 
began  for  the  results.  Eventually  the  day  came,  and  I 
found  out  I had  been  selected  for  advancement  to 
quartermaster  1st  class.  However,  the  biggest  surprise 
came  when  I received  my  profile  sheet.  I'd  scored  an  80, 
the  highest  possible  mark.  Here's  what  I did  to  get  that 
mark. 

Three  months  before  the  exam,  I obtained  a copy  of 


the  bibliography  for  advancement  study  from  the  latest 
Quartermaster  Advancement  Handbook  for  petty  offi- 
cers, also  known  as  the  PARs  book.  For  the  next  two 
months  I hunted  down  and  made  copies  of  every 
publication  on  the  list.  I put  all  of  these  copies  in  a single 
binder  with  a copy  of  the  bibliography  on  the  cover. 

During  the  last  month  I reviewed  these  publications 
every  chance  I had.  Some  had  references  to  other 
publications.  I would  find  these  as  well  and  add  them  to 
my  bibliography  list  and  included  copies  of  them  in  the 
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binder.  When  I felt  eomfortable  with 
the  information  in  a pub  I would  put 
a eheek  beside  its  name  on  the 
bibliography  list  on  the  cover.  I 
would  do  this  until  I felt  comfortable 
with  them  all. 

One  of  the  pubs  was  a course 
which  could  only  be  obtained 
through  the  educational  services 
office  (ESO).  I went  to  ESO,  ordered 
the  course  and  completed  all  the 
assignments, 

I studied  hard  for  the  exam,  but  it 
was  a long  period  of  relaxed  study  — 
an  hour  here,  an  hour  there  — 
always  with  a goal  to  "check  off" 
one  of  the  pubs  on  the  bibliography. 
If  I felt  I knew  the  information  cold, 
I moved  on  to  something  else,  if  not, 
I'd  go  back  and  review  some  more. 
By  starting  early  I had  plenty  of  time 
to  cover  the  complete  bibliography. 
When  the  time  for  the  exam  came  I 
was  ready. 

As  a quartermaster,  it  is  a must  to 
know  my  rate.  If  I know  the  rate 
inside  and  out.  I'm  an  asset  to  the 
ship.  If  not,  I'm  nothing  more  than  a 
hazard  to  navigation.  □ 

Bennett  and  Horn  are  assigned  to  USS 
America  (CV  66). 
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Second 

chance 

Seatbelts  save  lives 


Story  by  FC2  T.  R.  Rogers 


As  a volunteer  fireman  and 
emergency  medical  tech- 
nician (EMT),  Eve  seen  my 
share  of  automobile  acci- 
dents, both  minor  and 
severe.  I've  removed  lifeless  bodies  from 
twisted  automobiles  and  have  treated 
severly  injured  people  whose  automo- 
biles had  hardly  a scratch.  But  I've  never 
seen  a combination  of  wreckage  and 
survivors  like  I did  one  Friday  night 
about  a year  ago. 

At  9 p.m.,  the  county  sheriff's  office 
received  a call  reporting  an  automobile 
accident.  The  dispatcher  at  the  sheriff's 
office  called  the  fire  department.  "I  have 
a report  of  a two-car  1050  [collision], 
route  301,  unknown  PI  [personal 
injury]." 

When  we  arrived  on  the  fire  truck,  our  headlights 
revealed  two  vehicles  seemingly  welded  together.  One 
car  was  obviously  a mini-van,  but  the  other?  From  our 
position  it  appeared  to  be  a green  something  or  other.  We 
couldn't  tell  the  make  of  the  car,  it  was  so  mangled. 

We  were  hesitant  as  we  approached  — no  one  wants  to 
see  a dead  body.  We  couldn't  see  the  occupants  of  either 
vehicle  from  the  passenger  side,  so  we  walked  around  to 
the  driver's  side  of  the  car. 

There  was  the  driver,  setting  the  parking  brake.  He 
turned  to  us  and  asked,  "Is  it  still  rolling?"  You  could 
almost  hear  our  jaws  crash  to  the  ground.  This  guy  was 


alive  and  trying  to  open  the  door  to  get  out. 

"Whoa,  man!"  we  yelled.  Just  hang  tight  until  the 
EMTs  check  you  out." 

We  cut  the  roof  off  the  car  so  we  could  put  him  on  a 
backboard  to  keep  his  spine  immobile  and  took  him  to  a 
hospital.  There,  doctors  examined  him  and,  to  our 
amazement,  told  us  he  had  no  injuries.  The  next  day  he 
picked  up  his  personal  belongings  from  what  was  left  of 
his  car.  He  wasn't  even  stiff  from  the  accident.  The  | 
family  in  the  mini-van  had  suffered  only  minor  injuries,  i 

Why  weren't  these  people  killed  or  seriously  injured?  ' 
They  were  all  wearing  their  safety  belts.  The  car  also  had 
a driver's-side  air  bag. 
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U.S.  Navy  photo 


Left  and  above:  The  driver  of  this  severely 
damaged  Geo  Storm  walked  away  from  the 
accident  uninjured.  He  was  wearing  his 
seatbelt. 


Not  everyone  in  a severe  crash  will 
emerge  unscathed  the  way  this  driver 
did.  It's  a miracle  he  escaped  alive, 
much  less  uninjured.  However,  if  he 
hadn't  worn  his  safety  belt,  he  probably 
wouldn't  have  been  sitting  behind  the 
wheel  where  the  airbag  could  protect 
him.  Instead,  he  would  have  been 
bouncing  like  a rag  doll  off  everything 
inside  the  car,  or  even  worse,  thrown 
out.  An  air  bag  is  only  good  if  you  are 
there  to  land  in  it. 

The  next  time  you  think  about  not 
fastening  your  safety  belt,  feel  how 
hard  the  steering  wheel,  dashboard  and 
seatback  are.  Imagine  you  or  your  passengers  hitting  those 
surfaces  at  65  miles  per  hour,  then  buckle  up.  □ 


Rogers  is  assigned  to  the  AEGIS  Training  Center,  Naval 
Surface  Warfare  Center,  Dahlgren,  Va.,  and  volunteers  his 
off-duty  time  to  the  King  George  County  Volunteer  Fire 
Department. 
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Everyday’s  a 

Holiday! 


Ships  lead  quiet  lives  in  retirement  at  NISMF 


The  Louvre, 
The  Met, 
The  Iowa 


Battleships  are  floating 
art  museums 


When  you  think  of  paint  and  Navy  vessels  a drah 
shade  of  haze-gray  eomes  to  mind.  That  is, 
until  you  go  helow  deeks.  Over  the  years, 
sailors  have  left  their  marks  on  their  ships  in  the  form  of 
artwork.  Aboard  the  battleships  Iowa  and  Wisconsin, 
both  laid  up  at  the  Naval  Inactive  Ships  Maintenance 
Facility,  Philadelphia,  it  seems  you  can't  turn  a corner 
without  seeing  a piece  of  art.  Here  arc  just  a few. 


. ,10 


ALL  HANDS 


Story  and  photos  by  J02  Paul  Taylor 


As  you  enter  the  main  gate  of  Philadelphia 
Naval  Base,  you  are  greeted  by  rows  upon 
rows  of  haze-gray  Navy  ships.  It  looks  like 
any  naval  port,  but  there's  a key  element 
missing  — people.  In  fact,  the  complete 
lack  of  activity  and  near  total  silence  might  lead  you  to 
believe  you  were  visiting  a nautical  ghost  town. 

But  calling  it  a ghost  town  implies  these  ships  are 
dead.  They're  far  from  dead  — they're  just  resting.  Every 
day's  a holiday  for  these  retired  fighting  ships  which, 
like  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve,  stand  ready  to  serve 
their  country  once  again.  The  Naval  Inactive  Ships 
Maintenance  Facility  (NISMF),  Philadelphia  is  the  name 
of  this  retirement  community,  and  operating  it,  with  its 
more  than  30  residents,  involves  much  more  than 
providing  a pier  to  tie  vessels  alongside. 

Every  shipboard  sailor  knows  one  of  a ship's  greatest 
enemies  is  corrosion.  Since  these  "old  salts"  may  be  in 
mothballs  for  decades,  some  innovative  preservation 
techniques  have  been  developed  and  implemented  over 
the  years  to  keep  them  seaworthy. 

Outside,  ships  are  protected  with  perhaps  the  most 
innovative  preservation  system  used  at  NISMF  — a 
cathodic  protection  system  (CPS).  The  CPS  is  a network 
of  electrical  wires  that  emit  a small  charge  in  the  water 
around  the  ships,  forming  a nearly  impenetrable  barrier 
against  corrosion. 

Left  To  prevent  further  deterioration  of  the  hulls,  most  of  the 
existing  corrosion  must  be  removed  before  the  ships  are 
sealed.  This  means  crawling  into  tight  voids  which,  during  the 
Philadelpia  summer,  can  reach  temperatures  well  over  100 
degrees. 

Opposite:  Destroyers  Mahan  (DDG  42)  and  MacDonough 
(DDG  39)  are  “mobilization  assets,”  which,  according  to 
NISMF  Director  Joseph  Flaherty,  can  be  made  ready  for  sea 
within  six  months.  The  cruiser  Salem  (CA  139)  has  been 
stricken  from  the  Navy  list  and  awaits  disposition. 
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Far  left  This  Wisconsin  work’s  creator  had  a 
vision  ahead  of  his  time  — strikingly  similar  to 
task  forces  envisioned  in  “...From  the  Sea.” 

Left  Sailors  of  Wisconsin's  No.  1 gun  turret 
sent  their  regards  to  these  Iraqi  cities.  Each 
shell  represents  one  firing  mission. 

Above:  Maybellene  is  painted  on  the  side  of 
one  of  Wisconsin's  main  engines. 


The  painstaking  process  of  mothballing  includes  sealing  all 
outside  openings.  NISMF  shipyard  worker,  Tim  King,  seals 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  openings  aboard  Iowa. 

"Before  we  started  using  the  [CPS],  a ship  would  have  to 
be  drydocked  every  five  years,"  said  Flaherty.  "Now  we 
don't  even  have  to  start  thinking  about  drydocking  for  15 
years  and  some  have  gone  much  longer." 

Inside,  dehumidifying  machines  reduce  moisture  to 
about  30  percent  relative  humidity.  This  drastically 
reduces  the  formation  of  corrosion.  Aboard  the  attack 
cruiser  Des  Moines  (CA  134),  which  was  laid  up  in  1961, 
piping  and  brightwork  is  as  bright  today  as  it  was  the  day 
the  ship  was  decommissioned. 

Also,  NISMF  uses  a number  of  intricate  alarm  systems 
which  keep  a watchful  eye  out  for  water  leakage  and  fire. 

NISMF  maintains  two  categories  of  ships.  The  first  is 
mobilization  assets.  These  are  ships  which  could  be  cost 
effectively  re-activated  if  needed.  Mobilization  assets 
account  for  most  of  the  ships  at  NISMF. 

The  other  category  is  ships  that  have  been  stricken 
from  the  Navy  list.  "After  a number  of  years,  ships 
become  so  old  or  out-dated  that  the  cost  of  modernizing 
them  just  wouldn't  be  worth  it,"  Flaherty  said. 

Some  stricken  ships  are  donated  to  cities  as  floating 
museums.  You  may  have  shaved  this  morning  with  part 
of  the  rest. 

Although  many  ships  have  been  brought  out  of  retire- 
ment, perhaps  the  most  famous  recommissionings  are 
those  of  the  battleships  Iowa  (BB  61),  New  Jersey  (BB  62), 
Missouri{BB  63)  and  Wisconsin  (BB  64).  All  of  which  have 
been  recommissioned  at  least  twice. 

Two  of  the  "battlewagons,"  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  are 
currently  undergoing  preservation  at  NISMF.  The  proud 
history  of  these  dreadnaughts  is  not  lost  on  the  shipyard 
workers,  whose  job  it  is  to  seal  the  ships  for  their  next 
stint  of  inactivation. 

Joseph  Miller,  a college  student  who  took  a summer  job 
at  NISMF,  has  come  to  appreciate  the  proud  legacy  of  the 


battleships.  "I've  heard  a lot  of  the  stories  people  tell,"  he 
said.  "It's  really  interesting  to  hear  them,  then  see  the 
places  where  they  happened,  and  to  see  how  people  lived 
on  battleships." 

The  shipyard  workers  at  NISMF  take  great  pride  in  their 
charges  and  exude  a sense  of  ownership.  This  pride  is 
probably  most  visible  in  Lenny  Growers,  a crew  foreman 
working  aboard  the  battleships.  He  speaks  about  them 
like  they  were  close  personal  friends. 

"These  are  the  greatest  warships  ever  built!"  Growers 


Far  left  Through  the 
years  many  paintings 
have  been  added  to 
the  bulkheads  of  the 
battleships.  Though 
they’re  all  different, 
they  all  seem  to  exude 
the  pride  of  being  a 
“battleship  sailor.’ 

Left  If  Wisconsin  is 
ever  reactivated,  the 
sailors  who  take  her 
out  of  mothballs  will 
find  their  offices  easily 
enough,  most  of  the 
office  doors  still  bear 
the  decorations 
painted  by  previous 
crewmen. 

ALL  HANDS 


During  the  preservation  process  ships  undergo  at  NISMF, 
shipyard  workers  are  careful  to  ensure  no  harm  comes  to  the 
paintings. 


Hey,  it’s  better  than 
the  scrap  heap! 

Some  ships  leave  the  Navy's  four  inactive 
maintenance  facilities  destined  not  for  the 
scrap  heap,  but  for  long  lives  as  tourist 
attractions.  There  are  36  former  Navy  ships  and  a 
World  War  II  German  submarine  located  across  the 
country  that  are  open  to  the  public. 

Alabama  (BB  60)  Mobile,  Ala. 

Albacoie  (AGSS  569)  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
Batfish  (SS  310)  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Becuna  (SS  319)  Philadelphia 
Bowfin  (SS  287)  Honolulu 
Cassin  Young  (DD  793)  Boston 
Cavalla  (SS  245)  Galveston,  Texas 
Clamagoie  (SS  343)  Mount  Pleasant,  S.C. 
Cobia  (SS  245)  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Cod  (SS  224)  Cleveland 
Constellation  Baltimore,  Md. 

Croaker  (SS  246)  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Drum  (SS  228)  Mobile,  Ala. 

Growler  (SSG  577)  New  York,  N.Y. 
Intrepid  (CVS  11)  New  York,  N.Y. 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.  (DD  850)  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

Kidd  (DD  661)  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Laffey  (DD  724)  Mount  Pleasant,  S.C. 
Lexington  (AVT  16)  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
Ling  (AGSS  297)  Hackensack,  N.J. 

Lionfish  (SS  298)  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Little  Rock  (CLG  4)  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Marlin  (SST  2)  Omaha,  Neb. 
Massachusetts  (BB  59)  Fall  River,  Mass. 
MSB-5  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
North  Carolina  (BB  55)  Wilmington,  N.C. 
Olympia  (C  6)  Philadelphia 
PampanitO  (AGSS  383)  San  Francisco 
PFT-1 7 Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Requin  (SS  481)  Pittsburg 
Silversides  (AGSS  238)  Muskegon,  Mich. 
Stewart  (DE  238)  Galveston,  Texas 
The  Sullivans  (DD  537)  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Texas  (BB  35)  La  Porte,  Texas 
Torsk  (SS  423)  Baltimore,  Md. 

U-505  (German  submarine)  Chicago 
Yorktown  (CVS  10)  Mount  Pleasant,  S.C. 

Provided  by  Naval  Sea  Systems  Comand 


said.  "It's  kind  of  sad  that  they  had  to  be  decommis- 
sioned, but  as  long  as  they're  here  they'll  be  ready  to 
fight  again  if  they  have  to." 

That  pride  extends  to  the  more  than  30  ships  "in 
port"  at  NISMF.  They  all  proudly  wear  their  ribbons  and 
unit  awards.  "We  won't  take  them  off,"  said  Growers. 
"They  earned  them!"  □ 


Taylor  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
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FYing  the 


Sailors  and  Marines  educate  against  drugs 

Story  and  photos  by  J02  Ray  Mooney 


Every  day  the  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  team 
defends  America  against 
threats  from  around  the 
world.  In  Oakland,  Calif., 
the  team  is  stepping  in  to  help 
protect  and  defend  America's  youth 
from  a threat  much  closer  to  home 
— the  illegal  drug  trade.  The  Drug 
Education  For  Youth  (DEFY)  pro- 
gram pits  10  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
volunteers  and  their  combined  skills 
against  the  drug  dealers,  peer  pres- 
sure and  inner  city  life  that  face  60 
kids  from  Oakland's  Lockwood  year- 
round  elementary  school. 

DEFY  starts  with  an  eight-day 
summer  camp  at  Naval  Air  Station 
Alameda,  Calif.,  according  to 

Opposite  page:  Two  students  break  for 
lunch  and  a few  laughs  during  the 
eight-day  DEFY  summer  camp.  Sixty 
kids  from  Oakland’s  Lockwood  Ele- 
mentary School  participated  in  the  pilot 
drug  education  program. 


Reserve  Marine  Capt.  Kenneth  D. 
White,  DEFY's  public  affairs  officer. 
The  focus  is  drug  demand  reduction 
through  prevention  and  education. 

"We're  trying  to  instill  positive 
attitudes,  primarily  in  kids,"  White 
said.  "If  the  desire  is  not  there  for 
them  to  do  drugs,  regardless  of  the 
supply  that's  available  on  the 
streets,  they  won't  do  drugs." 

Four  elements  make  up  DEFY's 
eight-day  summer  camp.  "One  is 
drug  resistance  and  drug  education 
that  includes  classes  and  work 
shops,"  he  said.  The  curriculum 
includes  classes  on  drugs  and  their 
effects,  the  consequences  of  drug 
abuse,  the  relationship  of  drugs  to 
crime  and  the  economy  and  how  to 
say  "no"  to  drugs. 

The  second  element  is  self-esteem 
and  peer  leadership,  designed  to  help 
kids  cope  with  peer  pressure.  "It 
helps  kids  realize  the  importance  of 
being  an  individual  and  making  your 


Above:  Oakland’s  inner  city  kids 
explore  their  options  as  part  of  the 
DEFY  program.  This  student  could  grow 
up  to  be  a pilot  for  Helicopter  Anti-Mine 
Squadron  15  at  NAS  Alameda.  The 
helmet  already  seems  to  fit. 


own  choices,"  White  said.  It  also 
encourages  kids  to  help  others,  par- 
ticularly younger  children,  and 
impresses  upon  them  the  reality  that 
decisions  have  consequences. 

Physical  fitness  is  the  third  ele- 
ment of  the  DEFY  program.  "It's  a 
way  to  a healthy  lifestyle,"  White 
explained.  "It  also  increases  self- 
esteem and  self-discipline,  things  we 
want  to  try  to  instill  in  these  kids. 

"Fourth,  there's  a challenge  ele- 
ment," White  said.  "We've  insti- 
tuted a swim  module  where  these 
kids  go  through  an  intensive  swim- 
ming phase  to  introduce  them  to 
drown-proofing  and  basic  swimming 

Left:  HMC  Don  R.  McLeod  teaches 
DEFY  students  how  to  swim  at  the 
Oakland  Naval  Hospital  pool.  This  chal- 
lenging phase  of  the  program  helps  give 
students  a sense  of  accomplishment. 
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department.  "It 
teaches  them  to 
cope  with  peer  pres- 
sure, to  be  good  to 
their  neighbors  and 
it  teaches  them 
self-esteem." 

"I  think  the  pro- 
gram is  good 
because  it  tries  to 
keep  people  from 
doing  drugs  like 
marijuana  and 
stuff,"  said  10-year- 
old  Jason  Fryer,  a 
DEFY  student.  His 
friend  Lynn  Rad- 
ney,  also  10, 
agreed.  "They're 
doing  this  to  keep 
people  out  of 
trouble,"  he  said. 

Continued  support  is  part  of 
DEFY's  makeup,  and  that's  where  its 
effectiveness  may  lie.  White  said. 

DEFY  is  a pilot  program,  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  will  be  evaluated  and 
compared  to  other  drug  programs 
being  tested  throughout  the  mili- 
tary, according  to  White.  Some  par- 
ticipants said  regardless  of  whether 
DEFY  makes  the  cut  and  becomes  an 
officially  sanctioned  program  it  has 
perhaps  already  made  enough 
impact  to  justify  itself. 

"I  can  definitely  see  progress 


already,"  said  Aviation  Boatswain's 
Mate  (Aircraft  Handler)  2nd  Class 
Glen  R.  Gassman,  stationed  at  NAS 
Alameda.  "If  we  can  teach  one  child 
that  putting  crack  in  a crack  pipe  and 
smoking  it  is  going  to  kill  him,  then 
the  program  is  a big  success.  Even  if 
we  only  reach  a few  of  the  60  kids  we 
started  out  with,  it's  well  worth  the 
time  and  money  spent."  T 


Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojour- 
nalist  for  All  Hands. 


Left:  ABH2  Glen  R.  Gassman  helps  a 
DEFY  student  chart  significant  events  in 
his  life.  The  exercise  is  designed  to  help 
students  recognize  important  events  in 
their  lives  and  help  them  set  future 
goals. 


Below:  The  DEFY  program  introduces 
kids  to  life’s  alternatives.  Here  a student 
sits  in  the  pilot  seat  of  an  MH-53E 
helicopter  at  NAS  Alameda,  Calif. 


skills."  The  idea  is  to  let  the  kids 
prove  something  to  themselves  by 
challenging  their  minds  and  bodies 
to  learn  a new  skill. 

CPE  Jose  J.  Alvarez,  attached  to 
Marine  Air  Group  47  at  NAS 
Alameda,  is  one  of  DEFY's  volunteer 
instructors.  He  said  educating  kids 
about  drugs  and  their  potentially 
deadly  influence  is  what  prompted 


“If  we  can  teach  one 
child  that  putting 
crack  in  a crack  pipe 
and  smoking  it  is 
going  to  kill  him, 
then  the  program  is 
a big  success.” 


him  to  become  involved.  "These 
kids  are  our  future." 

Approaching  the  problem  from 
different  angles  is  what  makes  DEFY 
special,  according  to  one  instructor. 
"It  teaches  the  kids  about  drugs  and 
what's  bad  for  them,"  said  Aviation 
Storekeeper  1st  Class  Dale  R.  Van 
Leer,  from  NAS  Alameda's  supply 
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The 
Tax 
Man  ^ 
cometh 

Paying  your  state 
income  tax 


Story  by  J02  Brett  Bryan 


In  January,  sailors,  along  with 
most  Americans,  will  receive 
their  W-2s  in  the  mail,  and 
begin,  what  is  for  some,  the 
arduous  task  of  filling  out 
their  income  tax  forms. 

But  unlike  most  Americans,  serv- 
ice people  have  special  circum- 
stances due  to  military  life,  and  duty 
assignments  in  states  other  than 
their  home  state. 

Here's  the  definitions  of  certain 
legal  terms  that  decide  where  you 
live  for  purposes  of  the  tax  laws: 

• Domicile  — Your  permanent 
home  — even  if  you're  away  from  it 
for  long  periods  of  time.  As  long  as 
you  plan  to  return,  or  until  you 
establish  a new  one,  it's  still  consid- 
ered your  domicile  or  "legal  resi- 
dence." 

• Resident  for  tax  purposes  — a 
person  who  is  physically  present  in  a 
particular  state  for  a particular 
period  of  time  as  specified  by  state 
law  (e.g.,  in  Virginia,  if  you  are 
physically  present  for  more  than  183 
days  during  the  tax  year,  you  are 
considered  a resident  for  tax  pur- 


poses whether  or  not  you  are  a 
domiciliary).  This  is  also  called  a 
"statutory  residence." 

• Non-resident  — not  a domicili- 
ary or  resident  for  tax  purposes. 

"For  most  Americans,  if  you  are  a 
legal  resident  (domiciliary),  or  a resi- 
dent for  tax  purposes,  the  state  can 
tax  you  on  all  your  income  no  matter 
where  it's  earned,"  said  LCDR 
Donna  M.  Crisalli  of  the  Office  of 
the  Navy  Judge  Advocate  General, 
Legal  Assistance  Division.  "If  you 
are  a non-resident,  the  state  can  only 
tax  you  on  income  earned  within  the 
state. 

"For  military  members,  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
(SSCRA),  prevents  the  state  from 
treating  the  active-duty  member  as  a 
resident  for  tax  purposes  if  the  mem- 
ber is  in  the  state  in  compliance  with 
military  orders,"  Crisalli  said. 

While  the  SSCRA  is  important,  it 
is  limited.  There  are  many  situations 
in  which  a state  may  tax  you  with- 
out restriction: 

• The  SSCRA  does  not  prevent 
state  of  domicile  from  taxing  the 


service  member's  entire  income  if 
the  state  so  chooses. 

• The  SSCRA  does  not  apply  to 
family  members,  who  may  be 
treated  as  statutory  residents  and 
taxed  on  all  income,  or  may  be  taxed 
on  income  earned  in  the  state. 

• A state  may  tax  any  non-military 
income  which  a servicemember 
earns  in  the  state  such  as  wages  from 
a part-time  job  or  profits  from  rental 
property. 

• The  SSCRA  does  not  prevent  a 
state  from  taking  into  account  the 
service  member's  military  income  in 
determining  the  tax  rate  imposed  on 
the  dependant's  income  or  the  serv- 
ice member's  non-military  income. 

Crisalli  said,  "The  bottom  line  is, 
taxpayers  should  check  with  their 
state  tax  authorities  and/or  review 
instructions  accompanying  tax 
forms  to  determine  the  rules  which 
apply  to  them."  □ 


Bryan  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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Take  Charge 
sails  on 


The  Navy  helps  Orlando  kids 

Story  by  JOl(AW)  Deborah  Carson,  photos  by  PH3  Chris  Carrothers 


On  graduation  day,  camp  organizer 
Marcia  Reinwald  gives  Odessa  Williams 
her  Operation  Take  Charge  diploma. 


program  like  this  for  the  students  at 
Orange  Center  Elementary,"  said 
Reinwald. 

"The  students  needed  to  know 
people  in  the  community  care  about 
them,  they  are  special  and  they  can 
make  a difference  and  take  charge  of 
their  own  lives,"  she  said. 

The  campers  for  Operation  Take 
Charge  were  hand-picked  hy  teach- 
ers, guidance  counselors  and  the 
principal  of  Orange  Center  Ele- 
mentary School. 

Activities  at  the  day  camp  were 
not  restricted  to  the  base.  The  stu- 

Below:  Camper  Glenda  McGee  teams 
with  MA1  Richard  Demille  and  MA1 
Bryan  Fischer  of  NTC  Security  to  dem- 
onstrate the  talents  of  a military  work- 
ing dog. 


We  learned  that 
crunchy  stuff  is 
better  for  your 
teeth."  A class  on 
how  to  feed  a 


puppy?  Maybe  dental  101  or  an 
evaluation  of  a personal  hygiene 
class? 

Actually,  it  was  a statement  by  a 
fifth  grader  describing  what  she 
learned  during  Operation  Take 
Charge,  a complex  program  con- 
ducted for  Orlando,  Ela.,  children  by 
the  Naval  Training  Center  Orlando 
Volunteer  Network. 

The  Volunteer  Network,  under 
the  direction  of  Volunteer  Program 
Administrator  Marcia  Reinwald  and 
staffed  by  military  and  civilian  vol- 
unteers, has  provided  thousands  of 
volunteer  hours  to  cement 
community  relations  with 
the  Navy  and  the  greater 
Orlando  area.  Recently,  they 
undertook  a first-ever  day 
camp  for  inner  city  youths. 

The  volunteers  discovered 
when  they  took  a group  of 
students  from  an  inner  city 
elementary  school  and 
showed  them  what  the  Navy 
way  of  life  was  all  about,  the 
end  result  was  a group  of 
interested,  eager  children. 

The  day  camp  lasted  for 
three  weeks  and  approxi- 
mately 20  fifth-  and  sixth- 
grade  students  from  Orange 
Center  Elementary  School 
participated. 

"The  idea  for  this  camp 
came  about  because  we  real- 
ized there  was  a need  for  a 
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dents  went  on  several  field  trips, 
including  a tour  of  the  local  newspa- 
per office  and  a local  television 
station. 

"Funding  for  the  day  camp  was 
provided  by  money  the  NTC  Volun- 


teer Network  received  from 
various  organizations  as  a 
reward  for  the  network's  many 
contributions  to  the  commu- 
nity. The  day  camp  was  NTC 
Orlando's  way  of  putting  the 
money  back  in  the  commu- 
nity," said  Reinwald. 

Through  learning  encounters 
with  both  the  Orlando  Police 
Department  and  the  NTC 
Security  Department,  young- 
sters got  up  close  and  personal 
with  different  aspects  of  law 
enforcement.  A fingerprinting 
demonstration  and  a training 
session  with  one  of  NTC's  K-9 
patrol  dogs  were  just  two  of  the 
"hands-on"  experiences  in 
which  the  students  partici- 
pated. 

"I  had  a lot  of  fun  here.  It  was 
good,"  said  Nehemiah  Fitzger- 
ald, 10.  "We  learned  about  val- 
ues and  how  to  treat  others." 
"The  camp  was  okay,"  said  11- 
year-old  Odessa  Williams.  "We  had 
fun.  We  got  to  go  to  the  lake  on 
Mondays  and  learn  about  values, 
like  if  someone  bothers  you,  you  can 
learn  ignoring  skills."  Odessa 


SM2(SW)  John  Burks,  assisted  by 
members  of  the  NTC  Color  Guard, 
conducts  a class  in  flag  etiquette. 
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Left:  CAPT  (Dr.)  Jerry  Johnson  offers 
some  tips  on  oral  hygiene  to  Operation 
Take  Charge  campers. 

summed  up  her  feelings  with  a final 
statement,  "I  like  the  volunteers  and 
I thank  them  for  coming." 

According  to  the  counselors,  the 
day  camp  was  a learning  experience 
for  the  adults  as  well  as  the  children. 
"All  these  children  needed  was  a 
little  extra  attention,"  said  Seaman 
Katrina  Walker,  one  of  the  volunteer 
counselors  at  Operation  Take 
Charge.  "While  they  were  here,  they 
showed  an  interest  in  everything 
that  was  going  on  around  them. 
They  were  all  very  intelligent  and 
eager  to  learn." 

"If  they  left  this  day  camp  with 
nothing  else,  they  needed  to  know 
they  can  do  anything  they  set  their 
minds  to,"  said  Reinwald.  "We  tried 
to  show  the  kids  they  can  make 
choices  in  their  lives.  We  let  them 


know  we  want  them  to  finish  school 
and  know  they  are  very  special." 

The  last  day  of  camp,  each  group 
gave  a presentation  they  had  pre- 
pared for  graduation  day. 

"It  was  a wonderful  experience, 
the  children  enjoyed  themselves  and 
the  volunteers  had  a good  time," 
said  Reinwald.  "I  would  do  it  again 
in  a heartbeat,  — all  the  volunteers 
would  do  it  again."  □ 

Carson  and  Canotheis  are  assigned  to 
Naval  Training  Center  Orlando,  Fla. 
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“The  only  easy  day 
was  yesterday” 


Because  of 
the  dangers 
inherent  in 
Naval  Spe- 
cial Warfare, 
prospective  SEALs  (sea- 
air-land)  go  through 
what  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  toughest 
military  training  in  the 
world. 

Getting  through  the 
25-week  Basic  Underwa- 
ter Demolition/SEAL 
(BUD/S)  training  is 
tough,  but  not  impossi- 
ble. Success  in  BUD/S 
requires  an  extremely 
high  level  of  personal 
commitment  and  dedica- 
tion. 

Prior  to  commencing  BUD/S,  each 
student  undergoes  seven  weeks  of 
pre-conditioning  and  indoctrination. 
BUD/S  training  is  broken  down  into 


BUD/S  Requirements: 


I®"  Perform  minimum  of 
42  pushups  in  2 mlnufes 
( 2 minute  rest ) 


■S’  Pass  a diving  physical  exam 

r®"  Eye  sight  cannot  be  rvorse  than 
20/40  in  one  eye  and  20/70  in  the 
other  and  must  be  correctable  to 
20/20  with  no  cotor  blindness 
I®*  Must  be  28  years  old  or  less 
■sp  Only  men  are  eligible 

I®  Perform  at  least  8 pullups,  ^ 
no  time  limit  < 10  minute  rest ) ^ 

■S’  Minimum  ASVAB  score: 

VE+AR=  t04,  MC=50 


■S’  500  yard  swim  using  breast 
and/  or  side  stroke  in  12:30 
( Ten  minute  rest ) 


Perform  minimum  of 
50  situps  In  2 minutes 
( 2 minute  rest ) 


(N 


c*”  Run  1.5  miles  wearlni 
boots  and  pants  In  1 1:3< 


three  phases.  The  first  phase  is  the 
basic  conditioning  phase  and  is  nine 
weeks  long.  Physical  training 
involves  running,  swimming,  and 


calisthenics,  all  of  which 
become  increasingly  dif- 
ficult as  the  weeks  pro- 
gress. The  sixth  week  of 
training  is  "Hell  Week," 
which  is  five  and  a half 
days  of  continuous  train- 
ing with  little  or  no 
sleep.  This  week  is 
designed  to  push  the  stu- 
dents to  their  maximum 
capability  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally.  The 
remaining  three  weeks 
are  spent  in  hydro- 
graphic  reconnaissance. 

These  pages  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  Naval  Spe- 
cial Warfare  commu- 
nity, beginning  with 
BUD/S  training  at  Coro- 
nado, Calif.,  where  "the  only  easy 
day  was  yesterday." 
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mind  and 

body.  student, 

turned  ‘isii^^^^^p^^^g^and  sand, 
w6rks'tKr6uglE?fl^^fil^  on 

San  Clerrfente  Island.^ 


Naval  Special 
Warfare 


BUD/S  Pg.  22  ■ Jump  School  Pg.  26  ■ Special  delivery  Pg.  29 

Life  In  a SEAL  team  Pg.  30  ■ Special  Boat  Units  Pg;  32 

Coastal  Patrol  ships  Pg.  34  ■ Flying  with  ducks  Pg.  37 

Desert  Patrol  Vehicles  Pg.  38 


BUD/S 

bloom 

into 

SEALS 


Above:  First  phase  BUD/S  students  wait 
to  resume  their  assault  on  the  obstacle 
course. 


Story  and  photos  by  J02  Ray  Mooney 


They  come  from  varied 
social,  cultural  and 
educational  back- 
grounds. They  are 
enlisted  and  officer  but 
the  common  thread  keeping  them 
together  is:  They  all  believe  they 
have  what  it  takes  to  be  a Navy 
SEAL. 

Naval  Special  Warfare  Center  in 
Coronado,  Calif.,  is  home  to  the 
Basic  Underwater  Demolition/SEAL 
(BUD/S)  training.  There  is  no  glam- 
our here.  There  is  no  glory  or  pag- 
eantry. There  is  only  determination, 
guts  and  pain. 

SEAL  training  begins  in  Fourth 
phase,  so  named  because  it  was  the 
last  program  to  be  developed.  "It's  a 
training  phase  for  the  guys  to  get 
physically  up  to  speed,  so  that  they 
can  start  training,"  said  Operations 
Specialist  2nd  Class  Eric  Brown, 
leading  petty  officer  of  Fourth  phase. 
"Our  goal  is  to  get  them  up  to  a 
certain  level.  We  don't  want  to  break 
them  down." 

After  six  weeks  of  calisthenics, 
swimming,  running  and  challenging 
the  BUD/S  obstacle  course,  the  stu- 
dents have  a week  to  relax  according 
to  Brown.  "We  let  them  rest  in  the 
seventh  week  so  they're  physically 
capable  of  going  to  First  phase  and 
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withstanding  the  pressures." 

Those  pressures  involve  getting 
in  shape  all  over  again,  according  to 
LT  Michael  S.  Reilly,  officer-in- 
charge  of  basic  conditioning,  or 
First  phase.  "We're  the  gut-check 
part  of  BUD/S,"  he  said.  "The  first 
five  weeks  are  nothing  but  physical 
training  — PT,  runs  and  swims. 
They  learn  small  boat  skills,  team- 
work and  we  get  them  in  shape. 
Then  we  put  them  through  Hell 
Week  to  see  who  really  wants  to  be 
here. 

"If  a guy  is  a Rambo  or  absolute 
physical  stud,  it  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  he's  going  to  get  through  Hell 
Week,"  Reilly  said.  That  sixth 

Above  left  This  is  the  easy  way 
out  of  BUD/S  training.  Ringing  the 
bell  sends  enlisted  sailors  back  to 
the  fleet  and  sends  officers  home 
for  good. 

Left  The  helmets  of  the  BUD/S 
students  who  “rang  out”  of  their 
class  are  lined  up  below  the  drop 
area  bell.  Drop  out  rates  can  soar 
as  high  as  70  percent. 

Below:  Scrambling  under  barbed 
wire  is  just  a small  part  of  life  on 
the  “O”  course.  This  First  phase 
student  has  10  more  obstacles  in 
his  path  before  he’s  done. 


week  of  BUD/S  is  designed  to  break 
everyone  down  physically.  There  is 
little  time  to  sleep  but  many  hours 
for  inflatable  boat  drills;  rocky 
beach  landings,-  bullet,  smoke  and 
grenade  simulators  going  off  all 
around  them;  low  crawls  through 
barbed  wire;  runs  over  or  around 
obstacles;  and  class  leaders  yelling 
orders.  "Hopefully  they're  moti- 
vated, want  to  be  here  and  aren't 
going  to  give  up  when  things  get 
really  stressful,"  said  Reilly. 

After  surviving  Hell  Week,  pro- 
spective SEALS  take  a crash  course 
in  underwater  reconnaissance 
before  moving  out  of  First  phase. 
"The  bottom  line,"  Reilly  said,  "is 
that  we  turn  him  over  to  Dive 
phase  as  someone  who  is  in  shape 
and  has  shown  he  has  the  motiva- 
tion to  become  a SEAL." 

"Second  phase  incorporates  all 
the  basic  diving  that  a guy  is  going 
to  need  to  be  a SEAL,"  said  LT 
Michael  J.  White,  diving  officer  and 
Second  phase  division  officer. 

Third  phase  is  the  demolition 
and  weapons  training  phase,  but 
the  physical  challenges  are  far  from 
over.  "If  anything,  in  Third  phase  it 
moves  up  a notch,"  said  Jefferson. 
"The  PTs  and  runs  are  kind  of 
generic,  but  we  also  do  the  combat 
conditioning  course  at  San  Cle- 
mente Island."  That  includes  run- 
ning by  squads  in  web  gear  and 
weapons,  wounded  man  drills  that 
involve  carrying  a body  several 
miles,  shooting  at  targets  for  accu- 
racy and  then  doing  a quarter-mile 
swim  wearing  all  their  gear.  All  of 
that  is  in  addition  to  the  upper  body 
work  that  continues  throughout 
BUD/S  training. 

The  real  focus  at  San  Clemente 
Island  is  demolition  and  weapons 
training,  according  to  Master  Chief 
Gunner's  Mate  Dodd  T.  Coutts, 
master  chief  in  charge  of  Third 
phase.  "We're  teaching  someone 
that  comes  off  the  street  or  from 
the  back  country  how  to  properly 
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Left:  The  obstacle  course  takes  BUD/S 
students  over  and  under  more  than  a 
dozen  challenges.  A misstep  on  the 
cargo  net  could  cost  them  a broken 
neck. 

place  and  detonate  charges/'  he  said. 
This  involves  the  use  of  basic  TNT 
and  C-4  plastic  explosives;  electric 
and  non- electric  firing;  and  under- 
water placement  of  explosives. 

After  two  weeks  of  big  bangs, 
students  move  into  weapons  train- 
ing, where  they  learn  small  arms 
skills,  qualifying  with  the  Sig-Sauer 
9mm  pistol  and  the  M-16A2  rifle. 
"They  also  do  some  work  with  the 
M-60  machine  gun,"  said  Chief  Hos- 
pital Corpsman  David  C.  Jefferson, 
the  chief  in  charge  of  demolition 
training. 

Third  phase  is  where  it  all  comes 
together,  according  to  Jefferson. 
"This  is  where  we  really  pile  it  on, 
really  jam  the  information  down 
their  throats,"  he  said.  "They  learn 
tactics,  land  navigation,  weapons, 
demolition,  and  then  learn  how  to 
actually  plan  and  prepare  all  the 
preliminaries  for  an  operation.  Then 
they  actually  go  out  and  plan  their 
own." 

Below:  BUD/S  students  manhandle 
logs  to  build  both  teamwork  and 
conditioning. 


"That's  what  the  FTX  is,"  said 
Coutts.  For  10  days,  students  go 
through  a final  training  exercise, 
where  they  incorporate  all  the  skills 
they've  acquired  over  the  past  eight 
months.  "They  will  go  out  and 
actually  do  an  operation.  It's  a prac- 
tical test  that  takes  anywhere  from 
three  to  eight  hours.  They'll  come 
back  and  debrief,  they  get  ready  for 
another  one." 

"Every  day  is  the  hardest  part," 
said  Machinist  Mate  3rd  Class  Brian 
E.  Hiner,  a Third  phase  student 
taking  a short  break  before  starting 
another  round  of  pull-ups.  "It's 
pretty  miserable,  but  it's  rewarding. 

"I  think  we're  crazy,"  Hiner  said 
about  why  he  and  his  classmates 
were  here,  still  battling  to  be  SEALs 
when  only  1 1 remained  of  his  origi- 
nal class.  "Everybody  here  is  nuts," 
he  finished  with  a grin. 

But  if  they  can  make  it  out,  past  j 
the  obstacle  course  and  countless  | 
miles  of  running;  through  dive  phase  ; 
and  more  countless  miles  of  swim- 
ming; through  thousands  of  pull-ups  i 
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and  flutter  kicks  and  dips;  if  they  can 
survive  agonizing  days  and  sleepless 
nights,  then  they  are  on  their  way  to 
jump  school  and  from  there  to  a 
SEAL  team. 

There  is  no  one  common  ingredi- 
ent that  defines  a person  who  makes 
it  through,  the  First  phase  division 
officer  said.  If  there  were,  the  SEAL 
recruiter  could  focus  his  efforts  on 
that  characteristic.  ''You  just  really 
have  to  want  to  be  here,"  Reilly  said. 
"You  have  to  have  the  will  to  get  to 
the  end."  □ 


Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photo] om- 
nalist  for  All  Hands. 

Right:  First  phase  students  swim  out 
past  the  surf  line,  wait  for  a signal  from 
their  instructor,  then  return  to  the 
beach.  This  cycle  continues  until  tired 
muscles  scream  for  relief  from  icy 
water  and  pulling  currents.  Dive  bud- 
dies are  inseparable  while  in  the  water. 


Above:  With  diving  masks  filled  with 
water,  sinuses  and  eyes  burning  from 
chlorine.  First  phase  students  must 
learn  to  breathe  only  through  their 
mouths. 

Right:  Second  phase  instructors  keep  a 
close  eye  on  students  in  the  Combat 
Training  Tank  at  Naval  Amphibious 
Base  Coronado.  The  BUD/S  students 
are  learning  to  exchange  scuba  gear 
while  submerged. 
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JUMP  SCHOOL 

The  final  phase  of  SEAL  training 


^ '-P'  • 


QM3  Joel  Kay’s  parachute  gear  is 
inspected  by  an  instructor  prior  to  board- 
ing the  plane.  Each  student  undergoes  five 
inspections  before  they  are  allowed  to  # 
jump  to  ensure  maximum  safety. 
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Story  and  photos  by  JOl(SW)  Jim  Conner 


Most  of  the  students  stared 
straight  ahead  and  said  nothing. 
Their  faces  were  full  of  doubt  and 
fear,  even  though  a few  man- 
aged a fake  smile.  Their  concern 
wasn’t  over  an  upcoming  exam.  In  fact,  all  they  had 
to  do  was  step  through  a door  about  1 5 feet  away, 
and  the  rest  of  the  course  would  be  downhill  — 
about  1 ,250  feet  — straight  down  I 
This  was  no  ordinary  classroom.  The  students 
were  in  the  final  phase  of  Airborne  School  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  and  just  seconds  away  from  their  first 
parachute  jump. 

The  school  Is  divided  into  three  phases,  each 
lasting  one  week.  The  course  is  taught  to  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  from  all  branches  of  service. 
Among  them  are  prospective  Navy  SEALs  fresh  out 


of  Basic  Underwater  Demolition  SEAL  (BUD/S)  who 
must  complete  airborne  training  to  earn  the  title  of 
SEAL,  according  to  Army  Sgt.  1st  Class  Marshall  W. 
Dupree,  a master  jump  trainer. 

“The  first  week  is  ground  week,”  explained 
Dupree.  “That’s  when  they  are  taught  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  military  parachuting  and  learn  to 
execute  proper  parachute  landing  falls  and  do  lots  of 
physical  training. 

“Then  there’s  tower  week,  where  they  are 
dropped  from  the  250-foot  tower  In  an  open 
parachute.  They  are  also  taught  proper  aircraft  exit 
techniques  on  the  34-foot  tower  as  well  as  how  to 
recover  Immediately  after  a landing. 

“The  third  week  is  jump  week,”  said  Dupree. 
“Everyone  is  required  to  make  five  jumps,  one  of 
which  is  a night  jump,  before  they  are  awarded  their 
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During  ‘tower  week’  students  practice  aircraft  exit  tech- 
niques and  get  a basic  ‘feel’  for  the  parachute  from  the 
40-foot  tower. 

jump  wings  at  graduation.” 

“I  looked  forward  to  coming  here,”  said  Quartermaster 
3rd  Class  Joel  Kay,  a prospective  SEAL  completing  his  final 
week  of  airborne  training.  ‘‘It  was  a nice  break  in  the  action 
compared  to  the  massive  pressure  we  were  under  during 
eight  months  of  BUD/S  training.  That’s  not  to  say  jump 
school  is  easy.  It  was  a tremendous  challenge  for  me 
because  I’m  afraid  of  heights.” 

Kay  described  what  it  was  like  for  him  to  make  his  first 
jump.  ‘‘As  I stood  in  the  doorway,  the  thought  that  kept 
going  through  my  mind  was,  ‘I  hope  I don’t  have  to  use  my 
reserve  parachute.’  If  your  main  chute  doesn’t  open  by  the 
time  you  count  off  four  seconds,  you  only  have  four  more 
seconds  before  you  hit  the  ground,  so  you  have  to  act  fast,” 


“If  your  main  chute  doesn’t 
open  by  the  time  you  count  off 
four  seconds,  you  only  have 
four  more  seconds  before  you 
hit  the  ground.” 


he  explained. 

‘‘I  chose  the  SEALs  because  they  are  the  most  elite  group 
of  military  professionals  the  United  States  has  to  offer,”  he 
proudly  stated.  ‘‘To  become  part  of  that  group  is  very  special 
forme.”  □ 


Conner  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
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special  delivery 

...SEAL  style 


Story  by  CDR  Glen  King 


The  Navy's  SEAL  Deliv- 
ery Vehicle  (SDV)  — a 
slick,  22-foot  long,  jet- 
hlack  submersible  — 
silently  glides  through 
dark  water  on  a special  mission.  The 
pilot  "flies"  his  SDV  like  an  aircraft 
while  closely  following  directions 
from  the  navigator.  When  SEALs  go 
to  work,  they  go  "special  delivery." 

Operational  scenarios  for  SDVs 
include  clandestine  insertion  of 
SEALS,  ordnance  delivery,  location 
and  recovery  of  lost  or  damaged 
objects  and  reconnaissance.  The  pas- 
sengers and  crew  breathe  using  an 
onboard  compressed  air  system  or 
individually  worn  underwater 
breathing  apparatus  (UBA). 

The  Mark  8 SDV  is  an  all-electric 
vehicle  powered  by  rechargeable  sil- 

Below. Only  32  sailors  Navywide  work 
with  the  Mark  8 SEAL  Delivery  Vehicle. 


King  is  the  public  affairs  officer, 
Commander,  Naval  Special 
Warfare  Command. 


ver-zinc  batteries.  The  pilot  controls 
its  direction  with  a ballast  and  trim 
system,  along  with  a manual  control 
stick  to  move  rudders,  elevators  and 
bow  planes. 

The  torpedo-shaped  underwater 


vehicle  has  a computerized  naviga- 
tion system  that  provides  naviga- 
tional information.  An  intercom  sys- 
tem allows  the  crew  and  passengers 
to  talk  while  underwater. 

There  are  currently  two  SDV 
teams  in  the  Naval  Special 
Warfare  Command.  SDV 
Team  1 is  located  at  Naval 
Amphibious  Base  Coronado, 
Calif.,  and  SDV  Team  2 at 
Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Lit- 
tle Creek,  Va. 

SEAL  Delivery  Vehicle 
teams  are  divided  into  pla- 
toons. A SDV  platoon  is 
composed  of  16  personnel; 
one  dive  medical  technician, 
1 1 SEALs  and  four  fleet  sup- 
port maintenance  techni- 
cians. 


Left  and  below.  SDVs  help 
SEALs  get  to  their  targets 
quickly  and  quietly. 


Aside  from  being  proficient  in 
underwater  demolition,  SEALs 
are  required  to  remain  airborne 
qualified  and  are  highly  skilled 
in  guerilla  warfare  tactics. 


The  other 

silent  service 


"L.T.,"  based  out  of  Little  Creek 
Amphibious  Base,  Va.  The  demand- 
ing road  to  become  a Navy  SEAL 
includes  BUDS  (basic  underwater 
demolition  SEAL  training),  SEAL 
tactical  training,  basic  airborne 
school,  weapons  training,  combat 
swimming,  close  quarter  battle 
training  and  more. 

It  takes  a certain  type  of  person  to 
be  willing  to  endure  such  training,  to 
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Skill,  stamina 
and  stealth: 
trademarks 
of  a SEAL 

Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Steve  Orr 


Being  a Navy  SEAL  isn't 
quite  like  you  see  in  the 
movies.  What  the  films 
don't  show  is  the  real- 
life,  intensive  training  it 
takes  to  become  a Navy  SEAL  (sea- 
air-land). 

"The  training  we  have  to  go 
through  is  extremely  rigorous,"  said 
the  officer-in-charge  of  SEAL  Team 
2's  Platoon  Alpha,  nicknamed 


ALL  HANDS 


“The  major  charac- 
teristic of  the  mem- 
hers  of  a SEAL  team 
is  the  drive,  the 
stamina  and  the 
ability  to  overcome 
ohstacles.” 


be  identified  in  his  unit  by  nick- 
names like  "Elvis,"  "Rico,"  "X- 
Man,"  "Bison"  and  "Motorhead," 
and  to  put  his  life  on  the  line  every 
time  duty  calls. 

"The  major  characteristic  of  the 
members  of  a SEAL  team  is  the 
drive,  the  stamina  and  the  ability  to 
overcome  obstacles,"  explained  L.T. 
"It's  not  a prestigious  job.  These  are 
the  guys  in  the  background.  It's 
physically  demanding  and  mentally 
challenging." 

People  strive  to  become  SEALs  for 

Above  and  right:  To  become  a Navy 
Seal,  sailors  must  pass  BUDS  training, 
tactical  training,  basic  airborne  school, 
weapons  training  and  more.  Once 
accepted  as  a SEAL,  this  intensive 
training  will  continue  throughout  an 
individual’s  career. 


different  reasons.  "The  missions  and 
the  types  of  activities  SEALs  are 
involved  with  are  what  appealed  to 
me,"  admitted  Bison,  a member  of 
Alpha  Platoon.  "It  was  the  main 
reason  I came  into  the  Navy." 

"I  became  a SEAL  because  I 
wanted  to  serve  my  country  in  the 
joh  I thought  I could  do  the  best," 
said  Elvis,  the  platoon's  radioman. 

Camaraderie  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  effectiveness  of  a SEAL 
platoon.  "You're  in  a tighter  group 
than  what  is  normally  expected  out- 
side the  SEAL  community,"  Elvis 
explained.  "You  really  gotta  look  out 


for  each  other." 

There  is  a certain  mystique  and 
bravado  that  will  always  he  part  of 
the  SEAL  appeal,  even  as  the  com- 
munity increases  its  involvement  in 
joint  littoral  operations.  "We've  all 
been  pretty  much  thrust  into  the 
purple  machine,"  said  L.T.  "SEALs 
are  now  incorporated  into  the  carrier 
joint  task  group  as  part  of  a strike 
element." 

But  it's  the  closeness  of  the  small 
units,  and  the  training  they  receive, 
that  helps  a SEAL  platoon  maximize 
its  effectiveness.  "Every  member  of 
the  team  is  involved  in  every  aspect 
of  our  work,  from  mission  planning 
to  execution,"  said  L.T.  "Our  most 
effective  weapon  may  be  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise,  but  the  training 
and  the  motivation  of  each  team 
member  makes  it  happen."  □ 


On  is  a Norfolk-based  staff  writer  for  All 
Hands. 
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stick  to  your 

IBs 

Navy’s  special  boat  team 
supports  SEAL  ops 

Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Steve  Orr 


When  a SEAL  team 
goes  on  a mission, 
chances  are  good 
that  a RIB  will 
take  them  there. 

RIBs,  which  stands  for  rigid-hulled 
inflatable  boats,  serve  as  platforms 
for  intelligence,  communications 
and  SEAL  insertion  operations. 

"They  provide  surface  mobility  for 
Navy  special  warfare,"  said  LCDR 
Pete  Van  Hooser,  from  Circleville, 
Ohio,  commanding  officer  of  Special 
Boat  Unit  20,  Naval  Amphibious 
Base,  Little  Creek,  Va.  "Our  craft  are  I 

Above:  A rigid-hulled  inflatable  boat  or 
“RIB”  cruises  across  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  near  the  Naval  Amphibious  Base  at 
Little  Creek,  Va. 
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complex,  and  our  crews  are  capable 
of  open-water  transit." 

As  the  Navy  foeuses  its  efforts  on 
preparing  for  potential  coastal 
threats,  the  growing  requirement  for 
small,  quick,  highly  maneuverable 
craft  becomes  more  evident.  "They 
fill  a critical  gap  in  maritime  warfare 
for  the  United  States,"  said  Van 
Hooser.  "RIBs  play  an  important  role 
in  naval  special  warfare." 

The  RIBs  of  SBU  20  range  from  24 
to  30  feet  long,  and  earry  an  array  of 
eleetronic  communication  and  navi- 
gation equipment.  The  boats  are 
eapable  of  speeds  of  more  than  30 
knots  and  are  operated  by  a three- 
man  crew. 

"Being  part  of  a RIB  crew  offers  the 
chance  for  cross-training  in  several 
job  skills,"  said  Electronics  Techni- 

Above:  EN1  Mark  Nissen  pilots  a RIB. 
These  versatile  boats  support  a wide 
range  of  naval  missions. 

Left:  ET3  Carl  Osborne  gathers  in  the 
lines  aboard  a RIB  at  Little  Creek. 


cian  3rd  Class  Carl  Osborne,  from 
Cheverly,  Md.,  a RIB  boat  captain. 
Crews  are  qualified  in  engineering, 
communications  and  navigation. 
They  can  make  minor  repairs  to  the 
boat,  and  are  trained  to  handle  weap- 
ons. 

The  job  of  RIB  crew  member  offers 
challenges  and  opportunities  not 
afforded  sailors  in  the  fleet,  accord- 
ing to  Engineman  1st  Class  Mark 
Nissen,  from  Boone,  Ind.,  who  is  also 
a boat  captain.  "There  aren't  many 
plaees  where  you  are  in  charge  of  a 
boat  carrying  SEALs,"  he  said. 

"RIB  crews  were  involved  in 
Desert  Shield,  Desert  Storm  and  in 
Somalia,"  said  LT  Carl  Tiska,  from 
Syosset,  N.Y.,  SBU  20's  executive 
officer.  "They  were  on  the  front  lines 
— loeked  and  loaded  — ready  for 
action."  □ 


On  is  a Norfolk-based  staff  writer  for  All 
Hands. 
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New  special  warfare  ship 
packs  a decisive  punch 

Story  by  JOl(SW)  Jim  Conner 


Photo  by  ENS  Scott  Allen 


Above  right:  Cyclone  pre- 
pares to  moor  pierside  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
prior  to  her  commissioning 
ceremony. 

Right  QM1  Douglas  Manley 
plots  Cyclone’s  course  dur- 
ing an  afternoon  exercise. 


“Everyone  gets  the 
opportunity  to  work 
outside  their  rating 
and  the  entire  crew 
pulls  together  to  get 
the  job  done.” 
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hen  it  absolutely 
positively  has  to 
be  destroyed  over- 
night, USS 

Cyclone  (PC-1)," 
reads  the  slogan  on  t-shirts  sold  on 
board  the  Navy's  new  coastal  patrol 
ship  Cyclone. 

The  $16  million  ship,  the  first  of 
13  new  coastal  patrol  ships,  con- 
ducted sea  trials  en  route  to  her 
homeport  in  Little  Creek,  Va.,  after 
her  commissioning  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  Aug.  7. 
The  crew  was  proud  of  their  new 
ship  and  seemed  anxious  to  show  it 
off  to  civilian  guests  and  media 
embarked  for  the  trip.  "Take  her  up 
to  35  knots,"  ordered  LCDR  Randall 
Johnson,  Cyclone’s  commanding 
officer.  When  the  ship  reached  35 
knots  the  order  "left  full  rudder"  was 
given  . . . then  "right  full  rudder." 

"She'll  turn  on  a dime,"  said 
Johnson,  as  the  ship  completed  a 
"smooth  as  silk"  doughnut  maneu- 
ver. "She  rides  like  a Porsche,"  he 


added  smiling. 

Assigned  to  Naval 
Special  Warfare 
Group  2's  Special 
Boat  Squadron  2, 

Cyclone  has  a pri- 
mary mission  of 
coastal  patrol  and 
interdiction,  with  a 
secondary  mission  of 
special  warfare  sup- 
port. According  to 
Johnson,  the  nature 
of  Cyclone’s  mission 
doesn't  entail  six- 
month  deployments 
like  most  other 
Navy  ships.  "We 
have  a few  mini 
deployments  sched- 
uled, then  it  will  be 
as  events  dictate," 
explained  the 

Augusta,  Ga.,  native. 

"This  ship  does  not  fit  the  mold  of  Cyclone  is  designed  to  accommodate 
any  other  ship,"  said  Johnson.  SEALs  SEALs’  equipment,  including  two 
are  usually  taken  aboard  aircraft  speedboats. 
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Photo  by  J01  Steve  Orr 


Unlike  most  Navy  ships,  Cyclone  has 
one  small  galley,  shared  by  everyone, 
including  LCDR  Randall  Johnson, 
Cyclone’s  commanding  officer. 

carriers,  amphibious  ships  or  65 -foot 
patrol  boats,  none  of  which  are 
designed  to  carry  them  or  their 
equipment.  Cyclone-class  ships 
were  specifically  built  to  accommo- 
date SEALS  and  their  gear  — includ- 
ing two  Zodiac  speedboats,  a special 
staging  area  and  a porch  at  the  stern 
where  SEALs  can  make  a fast  and 
easy  exit. 

The  170-foot-long  ship  is  run  by  a 
crew  of  four  officers  and  25  enlisted 
personnel.  The  entire  crew  shares 
one  mess,  CO  included,  maintained 
by  one  mess  management  specialist. 
"I  chose  duty  on  the  Cyclone 
because  I enjoy  the  small  family- 
type  atmosphere,''  said  Mess  Man- 
agement Specialist  2nd  Class  James 
T.  Hodge. 

Hodge  and  his  shipmates  spend  a 
lot  of  time  cross-training.  "One  min- 
ute I could  be  preparing  a steak 
dinner,  the  next  I could  be  shooting 
the  .50  caliber  machine  gun,"  said 
the  native  of  Philadelphia.  "I  think 
it's  great  that  we  all  learn  each 
other's  jobs  because  not  only  is  it 
good  for  the  ship,  but  it  also  keeps 


things  from  getting  boring." 

According  to  Johnson,  the  crew's 
morale  is  extremely  high.  "There's  a 
oneness  about  this  crew,"  he 
explained.  "Everyone  gets  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  outside  their  rating 
and  the  entire  crew  pulls  together  to 
get  the  job  done.  There's  also  a lot  of 
pride  involved  in  being  the  first  of  a 


new  class  of  ships  that  sets  the 
standards  for  the  other  12  PC  boats 
to  follow." 

Six  other  Cyclone-class  ships  will 
be  assigned  on  the  East  Coast  with 
the  other  six  slated  for  the  West 
Coast.  □ 

Conner  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


If  it 
walks 
like  a 
duck... 

Story  by  J02  Ray  Mooney 

As  the  last  rays  of  sun- 
shine disappear  into 
the  west/  darkness 
devours  the  day.  Fly- 
ing in  low  and  slow, 
the  C-141  approaches  the  drop  zone. 
At  just  the  right  time,  the  back  of  the 
plane  opens  and  out  sails  ...  a duck? 
Well,  not  quite  like  Ernie's  rubber 
duckie,  this  is  a tool,  called  a stacked 

Navy  SEALS  observe  their  target  aboard 
a combat  rubber  raiding  craft  affection- 
ately known  as  a “rubber  duck.” 


rubber  duck,  used  by  SEALs  to  get  in 
and  out  of  waterborne  mission 
zones. 

"A  stacked  rubber  duck  is  two 
combat  rubber  raiding  craft  (CRRC) 
stacked  on  top  of  each  other,"  said 
LT  Dane  Thorleifson,  B Platoon 
commander  for  SEAL  Team  One. 
The  duck  is  secured  to  a platform 
sitting  in  the  back  of  an  aircraft.  The 
platform  has  two  parachutes 
attached  that  float  the  boat  down 
once  it's  released  from  the  aircraft. 
Then  the  SEALs  follow  the  duck  on 
personal  chutes. 

Upon  landing  the  SEALs  start  der- 
igging the  dropped  craft.  "We've  got 
our  motors,  gas  and  all  the  pertinent 
operating  gear  in  the  boats,"  said 
Thorleifson.  "Then  you're  off  and 
going  wherever  you're  headed.' 

The  duck  can  be  used  for  a ship 
attack,  a direct  action  mission  on 
land,  or  anything  requiring  clandes- 
tine approach,  according  to  Thor- 
leifson. "You  could  have  your 
closed-circuit  dive  rigs  in  the  boats," 
he  said.  "If  you're  doing  a reconnais- 
sance mission,  you  would  have  all 
your  organic  weapons.  You  can  put 


“You  can  put  just 
about  anything  you 
want  on  those 
boats.” 


just  about  anything  you  want  on 
those  boats." 

Coming  in  from  over  the  horizon 
adds  secrecy  to  the  approach  of  these 
SEALs,  but  dropping  the  rubber  duck 
at  night  adds  extra  cover,  the  platoon 
commander  added.  It  also  makes  it  a 
little  more  exciting  for  the  SEALs 
themselves. 

Tonight  it's  just  an  exercise,  work- 
ups for  a scheduled  deployment.  The 
flawless  execution,  however,  tells 
the  real  tale:  These  men  are  Navy 
SEALs.  And  whether  they  come 
from  out  of  the  sea,  air  or  land,  they 
are  ready.  □ 


Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojour- 
nalist  for  All  Hands. 
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U.S.  Navy  photo 


On  dut 


Pappamihiel  and  LTJG  Thomas  Chaby  (left), 
of  SEAL  Team  3,  train  with  desert  patrol  vehicle  near 
CorOnad^C^f. 

■^1  “We  fgupd  that  anywhere  a four-wheel  drive  vehicle 
can  opepRf  at  all,  we  can  operate  comfortably  at  twice 
the  speedjjL-”  A Navy  SEAL  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 


Story  and  photos  by  J02  Ray  Mooney 


From  the  time  they  report  to  BUD/S 
training  in  Coronado,  Calif.,  SEALs  are 
intimately  familiar  with  sand.  It's  often 
in  their  shoes,  clothes,  ears  and  eyes. 
One  group  of  SEALs,  however,  does 
their  best  to  keep  the  sand  under  their  wheels  and 
out  of  their  hair.  They  are  SEAL  Team  3's  Desert 
Patrol  Vehicle  (DPV)  platoon,  men  specially 
trained  to  operate  this  vehicle  that  takes  the 
concept  of  the  dune  buggy  a few  steps  beyond. 

The  DPV  is  a three-man  vehicle  built  by 
Chenowth  Racing  Products.  The  frame  is  the 
same  basic  design  used  on  two-person  vehicles  for 
desert  races  like  the  Baja  1000,  according  to 
Hospital  Corpsman  1st  Class  Joe  Pappamihiel, 
leading  petty  officer  of  the  DPV  platoon.  Basic 
differences  include  the  third  seat  and  side  baskets 
for  carrying  gear  and  guns. 

According  to  Pappamihiel,  the  team  uses  the 
DPV  during  many  long-range  desert  operations, 
including  close  air  support  or  combat  search  and 
rescue.  "Anything  we  want  to  do,  we  can  do  with 


From  inside  the  DPV,  SEALs  have  access 
to  an  arsenal  of  weapons  such  as  this 
MK-19  40mm  grenade  launcher.  Other 
weapons  include  an  M60  machine  gun,  a 
.50  cal.  machine  gun,  a 30mm  cannon 
and  a TOW  missile  launcher. 


this  vehicle/'  he  said.  "We  can  go  a lot  further 
platoon  can  go  on  foot,  and  we  can  do  it  without 
support  of  a helicopter." 

The  vehicle  can  also  be  heavily  armed.  A variety  of 
machine  guns  can  be  mounted  on  the  car's  frame,  plus 
AT-4  missiles  and  a TOW  missile  launcher. 

DPV  platoon  members  receive  specialized  training. 

"Everybody  has  seen  one  of  these  cars  go  from  a bare 
frame  to  being  a complete  vehicle,"  Pappamihiel  said. 
"If  they  know 
how  it  goes 
together  the  first 
time  — the  right 
way  — then 
they'll  know  how 
to  fix  it  later." 

Platoon  mem- 
bers always  oper- 
ate in  tandem  to 
avoid  being 

stranded.  "There 
are  times  when 
you  can  get  stuck 
pretty  bad,"  said 
LTJG  Tom 

Chaby,  the  pla- 
toon's officer  in 
charge.  "In  fact 
we  were  doing  an 
operation  a few 
weeks  ago  and 
one  tire  got  into 
some  soft  sand. 

We  could  have 


gotten  it  out  on  our  own,  but  having 
the  other  vehicle  there  probably  dou- 
bled the  speed  for  us  to  get  out  of 
there.  Time  can  make  the  difference 
between  life  or  death." 

The  DPV  will  go  anywhere  a four- 
wheel  drive  can  go,  but  it  will  get 
there  two  or  three  times  faster. 
"We've  taken  these  things  down  a 
10-foot  high,  90-degree  cliff,"  said 
Pappamihiel.  "It's  a nice  bump  on  the 
bottom,  but  the  car  still  gets  up  and 
goes  with  no  problems  at  all." 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  provided  a 
test  for  the  DPV,  which  performed  admirably, 

to  Pappamihiel.  He  served  with  the  first 

platoon  using  the  vehicle  in  combat,  and  brings  his 
experience  to  this  innovative  team.  "We  have  a capabil- 
ity that  no  one  else  has.  We  have  the  experience."  □ 


Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photo  journalist  for  All  Hands. 


Performance  data  and  specifications 


Acceleration  0-30  mph:  4 sec. 
Maximum  speed:  80  mph 
Range:  320  miles  (with  aux.  tank  600  miles) 
Fuel  consumption:  15  mpg 


Gross  vehicle  weight:  3500  lbs. 
Payload:  1500  lbs. 
Engine  size:  2000cc 
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Renewing  ties 

Story  and  photo  by  J02  Ray  Mooney 


he  bonds  were 
sealed  when 
the  battle-dam- 
aged destroyer 
USS  Walke 
limped  into  a foreign  port 
during  the  Korean  War  seek- 
ing repairs.  There,  the  ship's 
crew  opened  their  arms  to  a 
young  orphan,  providing 
comfort  out  of  the  fires  of 
war.  Forty-two  years  later, 
those  bonds  were  renewed. 

In  June  1951,  while  Walke 
was  in  for  repairs  in  Sasebo, 

Japan,  the  crew  played  on 
the  local  school's  baseball 
diamond  and  helped  teach 
an  English  class.  According 
to  retired  CAPT  Marshall 
Thompson,  the  destroyer's 
commanding  officer,  that's 
how  the  crew  got  to  know 
Mitoko  Egashira,  a 14-year- 
old  Japanese  girl. 

"Bob  Wheeler,  a radioman  aboard 
Walke,  said  she  just  stood  out," 
Thompson  explained.  "She  was  very 
poor.  The  clothes  she  wore 
were  old,  they  were  too 
small,  but  they  were  clean 
and  neat.  She  looked  differ- 
ent, like  she  was  special.  She 
just  stood  out. 

"This  was  a beautiful  girl, 
with  lots  of  potential,  and 
we  knew  that  when  she  fin- 
ished junior  high  school  she 
was  going  to  have  to  quit 
school  and  go  to  work."  The  crew 
took  this  girl  under  their  wing, 
according  to  Thompson,  first  buying 
her  the  school  uniform  she  could  not 
afford,  then  setting  up  a scholarship 
of  sorts. 

Mitoko's  parents  had  been  killed 
by  the  atomic  homb  in  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  and  her  foster  family  could 
not  afford  for  her  to  continue  school. 
The  crew  of  300  collected  close  to 


$4,000,  Thompson  said,  to  keep 
Mitoko  out  of  the  fields  and  in  the 
classroom. 


The  ties  that  bind  slipped  loose 
when  Walke  left  Sasebo,  but  they 
didn't  break,  according  to  Mitoko. 
She  lost  touch  with  the  crew,  but  she 
finished  high  school,  went  on  to 
nursing  school,  and  is  now  chief 
nurse  at  the  clinic  in  Tokyo's  Impe- 
rial Hotel. 

“ Walke’ s crew  has  never  left  my 
mind,"  Mitoko  said,  but  not  until 
late  last  year  did  an  opportunity  to 


Mitoko  Yamachi  (formerly 
Egashira)  and  her  husband 
Kazusumi  show  off  a photo  of 
her  younger  days  with  crew- 
members from  USS  Walke.  The 
couple  traveled  from  Japan  for 
a reunion  with  the  Navy  men 
who  had  financed  her  educa- 
tion. 

reunite  present  itself. 

"Mitoko  was  remembered 
by  the  crew  — we  spoke  of 
her  at  our  reunion," 
Thompson  said.  "The  crew 
suggested  we  find  her,  but 
the  most  recent  information 
I had  was  an  envelope  with 
her  address  in  1964." 

By  chance,  Thompson  met 
a Japanese  woman  at  a local 
restaurant  and  related  the 
story.  Fumiko  Ohara  agreed 
to  write  to  the  old  address  in 
Japanese,  and  a response 
from  Mitoko  was  received 
less  than  two  months  later. 
The  postmaster  had  remembered  her 
and  made  sure  the  letter  was  for- 
warded, Ohara  said. 

Five  months  later,  at  the 
San  Diego  airport,  Mitoko 
and  her  husband  were 
greeted  by  eight  members  of 
the  old  Walke  crew,  some 
coming  from  halfway  across 
the  country.  At  a reunion 
dinner  where  tears  flowed  as 
freely  as  champagne,  gifts 
and  memories  changed 
hands,  cementing  a tie  that 
had  all  but  unraveled.  Mitoko's  hope 
to  someday  thank  the  crew  in  person 
was  finally  realized. 

"My  life  was  entirely  changed  by 
their  kindness.  I wanted  to  somehow 
return  the  kindness  and  I have  never 
forgotten  them,"  Mitoko  said.  "I  feel 
like  Cinderella."  □ 

Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojour- 
nalist  for  All  Hands. 


“My  life  was  entirely 
changed  by  their  kindness. ... 
I have  never  forgotten 
them.” 
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Summer  Project 
Marco  Polo 


Story  by  JOl  Chris  Rodriguez, 
photos  by  Adam  Buchanan 


When  voyagers  go 
home,  they 

become  mini- 

evangelists who 
preach  the  word  of 
geographic  and  scientific  knowledge 
throughout  their  communities  and 
school  system,"  said  Project  Marco 
Polo's  founder  Gail  Cleere,  the  pub- 
lic affairs  officer  for  the  Oceanogra- 
pher of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.C. 
"This  is  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  program.  Our  country's  youth 
needs  to  know  how  exciting  it  can  be 
to  discover  new  knowledge  and  new 
lands.  That's  why  we  named  it  Pro- 
ject Marco  Polo." 

During  the  project,  11  students 
from  various  school  districts, 
accompanied  by  their  teachers  and 
four  professors,  sailed  to  foreign 
lands,  discovering  new  knowledge  1 
along  the  way.  For  three  weeks,  they 
lived  and  learned  on  board  a U.S. 
Navy  oceanographic  survey  vessel, 
USNS  Kane,  making  port  visits  in 
Naples,  Italy;  Catania,  Sicily;  Malta 
and  Tunis,  Tunisia. 

As  Kane  cruised  through  the  Med- 
iterranean, it  enabled  junior  high  1 
school  students  and  their  teachers  I 
from  across  the  United  States  to  get 
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away  from  the  classrooms  and  expe- 
rience the  "real  world"  application 
of  geography  and  science. 

Students  and  teachers  at  sea 
shared  their  day-to-day  experiences 
via  electronic  mail  with  more  than 
300  educators  back  home. 

"You  retain  it,  understand  it  and 
you  love  it.  You  can't  do  that  with  a 
textbook,"  said  Barbie  Rivera,  a 
ninth  grader  from  Dean  John  Middle 
School,  Kissimmee,  Fla.  "These 
places  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years  old.  Everything  is  just  like 
when  it  was  built.  There's  nothing 
like  this  back  home." 

Between  port  visits,  the  ship 
resembled  a "floating  classroom"  as 
participants  received  hands-on 
instruction  on  oceanography,  biol- 
ogy, meteorology,  navigation,  medi- 
cine and  seamanship.  Instructors 
were  civilian  scientists  from  the 
Naval  Oceanographic  Office  at  Sten- 
nis  Space  Center,  Miss.,  and  active- 
duty  personnel  stationed  at  com- 
mands throughout  Europe. 

"I'm  excited  about  being  able  to 
show  off  my  rating  and  the  skills  I've 
learned  in  the  Navy  to  young  peo- 
ple," said  Aerographer's  Mate  2nd 
Class  Jeff  L.  Cohn,  meteorology 
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Above  left:  The  Oceanogra- 
pher of  the  Navy  and  the 
National  Gegraphic  Society 
sponsors  these  cruises  to 
instill  an  appreciation  for 
cultural  and  geographic 
knowledge  among  Amer- 
ica’s youth. 

Above:  Participating  in  this 
year’s  expedition  were  1 1 
students  and  their  teachers, 
and  four  college  professors 
from  Maryland,  Florida  and 
Georgia. 

Right  A voyager  examines 
his  findings  from  the  sea. 


instructor  for  Marco  Polo,  stationed 
at  the  Naval  Oceanography  Com- 
mand Center  in  Rota,  Spain. 

"We  believe  this  project  can  kin- 
dle interest  in  geography  throughout 
the  American  education  system," 
said  J.  Joe  Ferguson,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Geography  Education  Pro- 


gram, National  Geographic  Society. 
"That's  why  we  have  joined  forces 
with  the  Navy  for  Project  Marco 
Polo  '93." 

Rodriguez  is  assigned  to  AFN  Sigonella. 
Buchanan  is  a free-lance  photographer 
for  National  Geographic. 
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Story  by  CDR  Edward  H.  Lundquist  and 
JOl  Steve  Orr,  photos  by  JOl  Steve  Orr 

To  help  other  people  at  all  times.”  That’s 
part  of  the  Scout  oath.  So  when  nearly 
too  active-duty  and  reserve  sailors 
from  around  the  country  converged  on 
Fort  A.R  Hill,  Va.,  recently  for  the  1993 
National  Scout  Jamboree,  they  took  that  pledge  and 
turned  it  into  action. 

In  keeping  with  the  jamboree’s  theme,  “A  Bridge  to 
the  Future,”  sailors  from  various  commands  shared 
their  expertise  with  Scouts,  helping  them  earn  merit 
badges  in  oceanography,  aviation,  energy,  cooking, 
atomic  energy,  firemanship,  weather  and  wilderness 
survival.  Sailors  sewed  as  counselors  at  the  Jambo- 
ree’s “merit  badge  midway,”  as  well  as  Scout  leaders 
to  more  than  35,000  Scouts  from  around  the  U.S. 


Above:  A Scout  gives  his  all  as  he  pulls  himself  to  the  top  of 
obstacle  in  the  confidence  course  challenge. 

Right:  Scouts  were  treated  to  appearances  by  the  Navy 
Balloon  Team  and  a performance  by  the  Navy’s  parachute 
team,  the  “Leapfrogs.” 

and  64  other  nations. 

Nearly  5 percent  of  all  the  Scouts  at  the  jamboree 
received  a merit  badge  from  a Navy  instructor.  “The 
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he  future  ® 


Far  left:  Gordon  Stellpflug, 

assigned  to  Navy  Recruiting  Dis- 
trict Kansas  City,  Mo.,  explains 
the  use  of  a Geiger  counter. 

Left:  OS2  Tom  Ottoson  of  Seal 
Team  8,  talks  to  Scouts  about 
outdoor  survival  techniques. 


Navy  has  been  very  helpful  In  the  merit  badge 
classes,”  said  Adi  Gibson,  of  Scout  Troop  1119, 
Stoney  Point,  N.Y.,  Council.  “The  merit  badge 
classes  were  wonderful.  The  Navy  really  knows  what 
they’re  doing.” 

Besides  working  on  merit  badges,  the  Scouts,  who 
numbered  more  than  30,000,  took  part  In  archery, 
rappelling,  fishing.  Scuba  and  snorkeling.  This  was 
also  the  first  jamboree  that  Scouts  from  Russia  have 
been  able  to  attend. 

“We  had  a lot  of  participation  from  the  Scouts,” 
said  Boiler  Technician  1 st  Class  George  Hamaker  of 
Denver,  who  worked  In  the  energy  booth.  “It  gave  us 
a chance  to  get  out  and  meet  people  and  pass  on 
what  we’ve  learned  In  the  Navy.  On  the  other  hand,  It 
showed  Scouts  the  Navy  Is  Interested  and  Involved  In 
the  community.”  □ 
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Lundquist  is  director  of  Fleet  Hometown  News  Center, 
Norfolk;  Orr  is  a Norfolk-based  staff  writer  for  All 
Hands. 
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Scouts 


Savings  banks 


GW  rings 
wedding  bells 


Banks  like  to  project  the  image 
of  solid,  reliable  institutions  you 
can  trust. 

Machinist's  Mate  3rd  Class 
(SS)  Nathan  Banks,  a crew  mem- 
ber of  USS  Los  Angeles  (SSN 
688),  earns  the  same  reputation 
as  the  institutions  with  which  he 
shares  his  name.  Recently  Banks 


received  a certificate  of  apprecia- 
tion the  Vallejo  branch  of  the 
National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(NAACP)  for  his  volunteer  work 
in  a tutoring  and  mentor  pro- 
gram. 

When  Los  Angeles  pulled  into 
Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  for 
repairs  last  year.  Banks  found 
himself  with  some  rare  spare 
time.  Banks  volunteered  to  work 
with  the  NAACP's  program  help- 
ing kids  who  are  having  difficul- 
ties in  school  or  those  considered 
to  be  at  high  risk  for  drug/alcohol 
abuse  or  gang  activities. 

Banks  admitted  he  was  nerv- 
ous about  tutoring  the  first  cou- 
ple of  weeks,  but  eventually,  he 
became  more  confident.  "I  didn't 
talk  down  to  them  or  talk  at 
them,"  Banks  said.  "I  talked  with 
them.  I listened  and  just  let  them 
be  themselves." 

"He  took  me  through  the 


basics  and  made  me  understand 
things,"  said  14-year-old  Juneau 
Hockett,  one  of  three  youths 
Banks  worked  with.  "He  showed 
me  how  to  study  better  and 
helped  me  learn  my  state  Capi- 
tols." Hockett's  test  scores  — 
mostly  As  and  Ah-'s  — are  proof 
that  his  22-year-old  mentor  has 


Volunteering  his  time  as  a tutor 
and  mentor  to  14-year-old  Juneau 
Hockett,  MM3(SS)  Nathan  Banks, 
assigned  to  USS  Los  Angeles 
(SSN  688),  is  doing  his  part  to  help 
kids  stay  away  from  drug/alcohol 
abuse  and  gang  activities. 

made  a difference  in  his  life. 

Hockett's  mother,  Maxine  Jer- 
nigan,  noticed  the  difference  in 
her  son  after  Banks  began  tutor- 
ing him.  "I  kept  hearing  his  name 
and  I knew  he  [Banks]  was  some- 
one Juneau  clicked  with.  Nate 
has  been  very  good  for  Juneau." 

"I  didn't  go  to  him,"  said  Larry 
Thomas,  first  vice  president  of 
the  Vallejo  branch  of  the 
NAACP,  "he  came  to  me.  He  has 
been  a very  positive  role  model 
for  the  kids.  My  hat  goes  off  to 
him."  ■ 

Story  and  photo  by  Lori  Baxter, 
editor  of  the  Grapevine,  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Calif. 


Deciding  who  to  invite  to  your 
wedding  for  some  can  be  a difficult 
task  for  some.  But  not  if  you  choose 
to  share  your  nuptials  on  the  flight 
deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier  during  a 
Dependent's  Day  Cruise. 

That's  exactly  what  USS  George 
Washington's  (CVN  73)  Electrician's 
Mate  3rd  Class  John  "Rob"  Belau 
and  his  new  bride,  the  former  Deidra 
Marshall,  decided  to  do.  On  the  Aug. 
3 Dependent's  Day  Cruise  they  said 
"I  do"  and  invited  the  6,000  family 
members  and  friends  who  also  hap- 
pened to  be  on  board.  The  ceremony 
was  held  on  the  bow  of  the  ship's 
flight  deck  as  the  surprised  well- 
wishers  looked  on  at  the  first-of-its- 
kind  ceremony  on  board  GW. 

Belau,  26,  and  Deidra,  29,  both  El 
Paso,  Texas,  natives,  agreed  his  love 
of  the  Navy  made  getting  married  on 
the  ship  a perfect  idea.  "The  Navy  is 
his  life  and  I can't  see  a more 
appropriate  way  to  get  married," 
said  Deidra.  ■ 


EM3  John  “Rob”  Belau  (left)  and  Deidra 
Marshall  say  “I  do”  aboard  USS  George 
Washington  (CVN  73).  EMC(SW)  Kevin 
Eggers  gave  the  bride  away  and  Chap- 
lain (CDR)  Thomas  Atkins  performed 
the  ceremony. 

Story  by  f02  Charles  Achord,  photo  by 
PHAN  Todd  Summerlin;  both  assigned 
to  USS  George  Washington  (CVN  73). 
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Out  of  time 

Imagine  going  back  in  time  30 
years  and  getting  one  of  the  first  Ford 
Mustangs  off  the  showroom  floor. 
Then  you've  got  an  idea  of  what  a 
time  capsule  is  all  about,  giving 
people  a chance  to  reach  into  the 
past  and  viewing  perfectly  preserved 


USS  O’Bannon  (DD  987)  crew  members 
plant  a time  capsule  in  the  base  of  one 
of  her  masts. 


artifacts  from  that  era. 

Crew  members  aboard  USS 
O’Bannon  (DD  987)  recently  created 
several  time  capsules  and  placed 
them  into  the  base  of  the  ship's 
masts  so  they  might  have  this  expe- 
rience in  the  future.  O’Bannon's 
masts  had  been  temporarily 
removed  during  an  extensive  over- 
haul at  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard 
(CNSY),  South  Carolina. 

Data  Systems  Technician  1st 
Class  (SW)  Richard  E.  Comer  came 
up  with  the  idea  after  noticing  the 
many  holes  created  by  removing  the 
mast.  It  wasn't  long  before  the  sail- 
ors and  the  CNSY  team  were  filling 
the  six  capsules  with  memorabilia. 

More  than  60  first  and  second 
graders  from  Edmond  A.  Burns  Ele- 
mentary, the  ship's  Personal  Excel- 
lence Business  Partner,  also  wrote 
letters  to  themselves  for  inclusion  in 
the  capsules,  hoping  to  retrieve 
them  in  25  to  35  years.  ■ 

Story  by  IT  Ken  Boykin,  photo  by 
Harold  Senn.  Boykin  is  O'Bannon’s  pub- 
lic affairs  officer,  Senn  is  assigned  to 
Charleston  Naval  Shipyard. 
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Staff  Sgt. 
battles  to  the  top 


What  does  a 120-pound  Marine 
and  time  away  from  a duty  station 
equate  to?  In  this  case,  it  adds  up  to 
Marine  Staff  Sgt.  Eric  J.  Wetzel, 
currently  the  number-one  ranked 
Greco-Roman  wrestler  in  the  United 
States  in  his  weight  class. 

Wetzel  started  wres- 
tling in  1976,  two  years 
before  he  joined  the 
Marine  Corps.  "They 
always  wanted  big  guys 
for  other  sports  in  high 
school,  but  a couple  of 
friends  came  by  and  asked 
me  to  try  out  for  wres- 
tling," Wetzel  said.  "I 
gave  it  a shot,  and  liked  it. 

It's  one-on-one  competi- 
tion, a real  physical  type 
of  sport." 

Wetzel  and  his  team- 
mates went  on  to  win  the 
Chicago  city  champion- 
ships two  years  in  a row, 
but  his  first  try  out  for  the 
All-Marine  team  didn't  go 
quite  as  well.  "I  went  out  that  year, 
1979,  but  I didn't  make  the  team," 
he  said.  During  that  period,  75-85 
Marines  competed  for  about  40  slots. 

He  again  tried  out  for  the  All 
Marine  team  while  stationed  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  and  made  it. 
For  Wetzel,  finally  being  on  the  team 
was  "an  eye-opening  experience." 
Several  team  members  at  the  time 
had  placed  in  the  World  Champion- 
ships. 

Wetzel  has  made  the  All-Marine 
team  every  year  since  1981.  During 
his  time  on  the  team,  he  has  taken 
first  place  at  the  U.S.  Open  National 
Championships  four  times,  won  a 
bronze  medal  at  the  Pan-American 
Games  in  1987  and  came  in  sixth  at 
the  World  Championships  in  Hun- 
gary in  1986.  He  was  also  first 


Olympic  alternate  in  1992  and  was 
named  Marine  Corps  Athlete  of  the 
Year,  in  1986  and  1991. 

Wetzel  left  the  team  in  March  to 
compete  on  his  own,  and  shortly 
after  took  first  place  at  the  U.S.  Open 
National,  claiming  his  third  national 


Marine  Staff  Sgt.  Eric  J.  Wetzel  wins  a 
match  at  the  U.S.  Open  Nationals  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.  Wetzel  has  won  the  nation- 
als in  1986  and  1991-1993. 

title  in  a row.  In  June,  he  was  on  the 
road  again,  attending  the  world  team 
trials  in  Minnesota,  where  he  placed 
first,  guaranteeing  a top  U.S.  ranking 
for  the  next  year  and  the  chance  to 
represent  the  country  at  the  World 
Championships  in  Sweden. 

Wetzel  said  his  immediate  goal  is 
to  go  to  the  World  Championships 
and  win  a medal;  and  after  that,  "to 
take  things  one  step  at  a time."  ■ 


Story  by  Marine  Cpl.  T.A.  Gollersrud, 
assigned  to  Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler, 
Okinawa. 
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UTCN  Laurie  Engelke  brings  a York-Shipley 
boiler  on-line  for  service  by  opening  the  main 
steam  stop  during  Utilitiesman  “A”  School  at 
Naval  Construction  Training  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.  (Photo  by  PH3  Tony  J.  Koch) 
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